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With mean complacencc ne’er betray your trust, 

Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. 

Fear not the anger of the wise to raise; 

Those best can bear reproof who merit praise. Pore. 
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Essay on the Theory of the Earth, By M. Cuvier, perpetual secretary of the 
French Institute. Professor and Administrator of the Museum of .Naturat 
History, Sc &ce. With Mineralogical Notes, and an account of Cuvier’s 
Geological discoveries, by Professor Jameson—To which are now added, 
Observations on the Geology of North America, illustrated by the des- 
cription of various Organic remains; found in that part of the world. By 
Samuce. L. Mircuir,, Botan Mineral, et Zoolog. in Univers. Nov. Eborac, 
Prof. &c. &c. New-York: published by Kirk & Mercein, 1818. Octavo 
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Our readers, we trust, will not be alarmed by the length and 
variety of the title just quoted. It is not our intention to say a 
word of M. Cuvier or his discoveries. They are both to well 
known to the world at large, to require any comment from us 
Our present business is with his American Editor, Samuel L. 
Mitchill, Botan. Mineral. et Zoolog. in Univers. Nov. Eborac. 
Prof. &c. &c. and his discoveries; which, though they may not 
have been quite so numerous as those of M. Cuvier, have been, 
at least quite as curious, and no doubt, in tle professors own 
eyes, much more important. There are some men, for whose 

learning it is impossible not to entertain arespect, who yet expose 
themselves to a very different sentiment from the world, by the 
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play. Credulity and love of notoriety may, perhaps, be said to 
make up a part of the character of every philosopher—the one, is 
‘ indispensable to theéretical speculation; and the other, leads to the 
ate dissemination of knowledge. But, beyond their natural and pro- 
; per bounds, they seldom fail to bring contempt er ridicule upon their 
a possessours. It is no part of our business to prophecy, but we 
Ss cannot help expressing our fears, that the learned author of that 
portion of the volume before us, which we have undertaken te 
review, will not be able to escape the common fate. 

That Professor Mitchill has had abundant opportunities, and 
ample means, of becoming acquainted with his subject, no one , ; 
will doubt, who reads the sketch of his various scientifick tourse | t 
to Paris, Edinburgh, London, Quebec, &c. &c. given in his “intro- : 
duction.” In the first of those cities he “endeavored to acquire 
t as much information as possible”—at London, he “became an in- 
7% dustrious visiter to the museums, libraries, galleries and even the 
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environs of the city."—In Edinburgh, he was “enabled to study 

. under able masters;” and there too “he was taught to penetrate 

vf beyond the surface.” His “tours to Lower Canada and Quebec, 

id to Niagara and the adjacent part of Upper Canada, and to Vir- 

ginia, have contributed to increase his knowledge; as have also 

several journeys by land and a voyage by water, to explore Long 

Island, &c.” But this is not all: his “information too has been 

exceedingly increased by the intercourse with sensible men, and 1 

by the acquisition of fossil specimens.” Unfortunately for the , 

Professor, these “fossil specimens” have been the ignis fatuus, 

| whose false and flickering light has shone upon all his geégnostick 

i speculations. 

The Doctor begins his “Observations” with what he considers : 

as undeniable evidence, that the waters of the North American 

‘Le Lakes were originally salt—namely, the organick remains that 

he * are to be found in the adjacent soil and rocks. We shall quote 
what he says upon the subject, and then offer our comments. 

“On viewing these productions, the mind endeavours to fix that unascer- 
tained time when the oceanic water of the primitive globe rolled over this 
i region; how the dams and barriers which restrained the floods gave way and 
id | laid bare the land; and wherefore the receptacles of water were shrunk and 
1 narrowed to their present size. The saline waters were thus collected inte 
lakes and pools, diversifying the interior regions of this continent witha 
remarkable mixture of land and water 
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“Tt may be rationally concluded that the internal seas, now called lakes, 
were originally filled with salt water. ‘Their present freshness is the con- 
sequence of the dilution they have gradually undergone, changing them 
from briny to fresh water. 

“To understand this subject, let Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michigan, and their 
dependencies, with the upper lakes, be compared with the collections of 
salt water in other parts of the world. 

“The Caspian is naturally salt, and retains tat quality because there is no 
eutlet. The waters it receives by rivers and rains are so nearly balanced by 
that which goes off by evaporation, that this grand reservoir has never burst 
its boundary. 

“The like observation applies to the Dead Sea in Syria. The exhalation 
from its surface seems to be supplied from the influx of the Jordan; and 
there has been no sufficient accumulation to force a passage over. 

“The Mexican lakes present a case which strongly corroborates this doc. 
trine. Of the two lakes which impart health and convenience to the city of 
Mexico, the upper one is fresh, the lower one salt. This salt is not a muri- 
ate, but a carbonate of soda, like that in the nitrian ponds of Egypt. The 
two streams which feed the upper lake, have changed both the mass and 
character of the water. The salt hasbecn worked out, and carried down te 
the lower lake. There it stagnates, until it escapes by evaporation, or 
through the expensive aqueducts constructed by the government. The rise 
of the water in the lower basin frequently overflows an extensive surface of 
tow land, and sometimes inundates the contiguous part of the city. When it 
dries up and leaves bare the surface, an alkali is often left, which the inhabi- 
tants gather and sell to manufacturers of soap. 

“The Mediterranean has a communication with the Atlantick, and its salt- 
ness is supported by the great supplies it receives through the Herculean 
straits near Gibraltar. 

“The same remark may be made concerning the Black Sea, or Euxine.— 
It seems to be now unders‘ood, particularly since the publication of Mr 
Ingigians’s History of the Thracian Bosphorus, that the !evelof the Mar- 
mora and the Euxine isso nearly the same, that the current sometimes runs 
through the canal of Constantinople, as some call it, northeastwardly to re- 
plenish the Euxine, and then again, southwestwardly to evacuate it. When, 
therefore, the supplies from the Danube, the Dnieper, the Dniester, the 
Don, the Kuban, the Phasis, and other streams, fail to raise the Euxine high 
enough to force into the Marmora and the Egean, there is still water, botb 
heights being the same. Ifthe Black Sea heightens from new accessions 
of water, the outward current runs. But whenever the Mediterranean be- 

comes more elevated, or the Egean or Marmora seas are higher than the 
Euxine, the current proceeds the other way, anda flood of salt water pours 
into the Euxine, until the level is restored. This flux and reflux, this cur 
rent and counter-current, explains a fact mentioned by the elaborate Le 
Sage, that the Euxine is not so saline as the ocean; though, as Professor 
Clarke relates, briny enough at the Crimea, to enable salt to be manufac 
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tured. Thus the Euxine receives salt water from the Mediterranean as oc. 


casion may require. 


In theorising upon its saltness, it may be considered 


as less saline than it originally was. It ma: be expected to grow fresher, by 
slow degrees, until, possibly, after a very long course of ages, the Black 
Sea may become as fresh as Lake Superior. 

“The inland seas of North America differ from all these cases, except 
that of the upper lake of Mexico. They are unlike the Caspian and Judean 
seas, because these letter have no outlet. They vary from the Mediterra- 


A] 


nean and Euxine, inasnwich asthe supplies of the latter are abundant; and 
tbe outlets of the American lakes pass along such declivities, and are so 
rapid and precipitous, that the stream always sets one way, and a reflux is 
impossible. If the American lakes had originally been ink or alcohol, in. 
stead of brine, the respective fluids would have long ago, by incessant sup- 
plies of pure water, passed through all the stages of dilution, and have 
wholly lost their coloured or spirituous qualities. Their original saltness 
may therefore be conccived as having been incessantly weakened by the co- 
pious and incessnt supplies of fresh water; and the freshened water which 
descended the rapics and tie cataracts, fell to a depth whence it was impos- 
sible for it to flow back. 

“Under such circumstances, when the salt water was continually going 
forth, andthe fresh water occupying its place, it must necessarily have hap- 
pened that the former would gradually be exhausted, and its place occupied 
by the latter. Thusit may be conceived that the primitive saltness of our 


lakes was lost. 


“When, however, we survey the oceanic relics on their shore ro- 
>’ , 


digiously diversified in number, quality and form, we cannot refuse full 
credit to the conclusion. 


And when we also reflect, that Erie and its continuous lakes, Huron and 
Michigan, abound with animals, which probably once inha!i ed salt water, 
we are led to consider the interesting process, whereby, during the freshen- 
ing of the water, they were weaned from their marine habits, and gradually 
converted to fresh water animals. 

“The Cod of the Lakes, (gaduslacustris) forwarded to me from "Massa- 
chusetts, by Henry A. 8. Dearborn, Esq. of Boston; and the Salnon without 
tecth (salmo clupeoides) brought to me from the falls of St. Mary, by Major 
Roberdeau, are creatures of this description.” p. 327—331. 

The judicious reader will at once perceive, that the very found- 


ation of the Doctor’s theory, is hypothetical; and that he brings 


forward not a single argument or fact, which can in any manner 


support it—if we except the animals mentioned in the last para- 


graph, which he says, are salt water fish, “weaned from their ma- 
rine habits” by the gradual dilution of the lakes. But even this 
is very far from proving the truth of the position which the Doc- 
tor wishes to establish. The Pike, White Perch, Rock, and ma- 
py other fish, inhabit both salt and fresh water, and we see no 
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reason to Suppose that this may not be the case with the gadus 
lacustris, and the salmo clupeoides. 

No comparison can be justly made of the North American 
Lakes, with the Lakes and Seas of the old continent—the cir- 
cumstances attending their formation and situation being en- 
tirely dissimilar. O. the Caspian, the author says, that it “is nat- 
urally salt, and retains that quality because there is no outlet.” 

Now itis very well known, that the Caspian is bounded, al- 
most on every side by salt lands—the great salt desert of Persia 
borders on it to the south; and travellers along the Steppe of 
Astracan and the whole northern coast of this great lake, are 
compelled to carry fresh water with them, there being none to 
be found in those districts. A great number of rivers, and some 
of them of considerable magnitude, pass through this saline tract, 
and empty themselves into the Caspian, carrying with them the 
strong impregnation of this mineral. From which, it appears to 
me, the conclusion may be drawn with great safety, that the 
Caspian would retain its saline quality, if it had as many outlets, 
as ithas streams entering into it. In like manner, the country 
around the Dead Sea, abounds with saline particles, which the 
streams and rivers that pervade it, are continually pouring into 
that Sea. On the south west side of the Dead Sea, there are 
mines of fossil salt, which the Arabs and people of Jerusalem 
have used from time immemorial. I am not so well acquainted 
with the topography of the Mexican lakes as to decide upon the 
truth of the author’s statement with regard to them. But he has 
offered neither proof nor argument, that the upper lake was ever 
different from what it now is; and we have the testimony of the 
Baron Humboldt, that the water is brackish in the whole of that 
district, and that there are manufactories of salt at various pla- 
ces on the plain of Mexico—from which it may be inferred, as in 
the former cases, that the lakes receive continual additions of 
salt from the adjacent country. 

As to the possibility of diluting ink and alcohol, or brine, until 
they have lost their original colour and qualities, we promise to 
concede it to the Doctor without objection, whenever he shall 
prove that the North American lakes were originally filled with 
either of those fluids. 

The presence of covals, sea-shells, and other “oceanic relick:, ’ 
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may be an indication, that salt water once covered the spots up- 
on which they are found; but we must be acquainted with many 
attendant circumstances, before we can admit it as a conclusive 
argument. We should know the situation of these shells—the 
nature of the surrounding strata—their degrees of inclination— 
we should have some marks pointed out to us, by which we 
might be enabled to distinguish, whether they were produced in 
the primordial ocean, or belong to a later epoch—whether they 
were formed and imbedded at the bottom of the ocean, or grew 
and were petrified in the situations where they are now found, at 
a considerable height above the ocean. These are essential cir- 
cumstances, about which the Professor has said not a word. The 
truth is, that similar marine remains are found in almost every 
part of the United States, as well in the vicinity of lakes and ri- 
vers, as on the tops of the highest mountains—as well on the sur- 
face of the earth, as from ten, to ninety feet, below the surface. 
And the Doctor himself, in the course of his observations, has ad- 
duced numerous instances, which clearly show, that the marks 
by which he determines the original saltness of the Lakes, are by 
no means peculiar to them; and that if they are admitted as suffi- 
cient evidence, more might be proved by the argument, than 
would be convenient for his thedry. 

The next division of the Professor’s “Observations” contains 
his account of “the barriers which probably restrained the Wa- 
ters in some parts of North America, after the Ancient Ocean had 
retired.” Here again is theéry, wild and visionary theiry, sup- 
ported only by assumption. The Doctor in the first place takes 
it for granted, that the chain or chains of mountains stretched 
along our continent from Canada to Mexico, once dammed up 
the waters, and that, of course, that portion of the continent, to 
the north and west of this immense barrier, (constituting four 
fifths of North America,) remained under water, for a considera- 
ble time “after the Ancient Ocean had retired.” He then, as if 
the fact were most satisfactorily established, proceeds to show, 
at what places this enormous Lake, or Ocean, or remnant of the 
great Chaétick Deep, impatient of longer restraint, burst through 
the opposing barrier, and rushed to its former union with the pri- 
mordial waters! 


The hypothesis of Mr. Jefferson, on the junction of the Peto- 
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mack and Shenandoah, and their passage through the Blue Ridge, 
had confounded all, who had ever examined the vicinity of Har- 
per’s Ferry, as involving an event too miraculous for credit—and 
his opinion was silently hastening to that oblivion, which awaits 
all rash and injudicious theéries, when lo! Professor Mitchill 
steps forth, and with the strength of a giant after slumber, by one 
dash of his pen, rends the mountains in sunder in no less than 
eleven places—not one of which is inferiour in miraculous mag- 
nitude, to the disruption of the Appalachian ridge, at Harper’s 
Ferry. 

The historical description of various fossils found in different 
parts of the United States, which follows these extravagant 
dreams of the Doctor, is highly interesting. Such descriptions 
are much wanted; and when our scientifick men can be persuad- 
ed to give more of their attention to facts of this nature, and less 
of it to wild and useless speculation, we may begin to entertain 
hopes of seeing Geélogy brought to a level with other sciences. 

Among the fossils enumerated by Dr. Mitchill, there is one, 
about which we are induced to think there must be some errour. 

It is in his account of some of the bones of the Mastodon, or 
Mammoth, of New York; as it contains much interesting matter 
we shall present the whole account to our readers. 

“On the 27th of May [1817] I was at the house of Anthony Davis, Esq. 
in the village of Chester, near Goshen, in Orange county, N.Y, Silvanus 
Miller, Esq. Peter S. Townsend, M.D and Dr. Miller Wharry, had accom- 
panied me there. We were met by Peter Townsend, Esq. of Newburg, 
Dr. T. Seely, and Messrs. William and Isaac Townsend, of Chester. Dur- 
ing the evening the conversation turned upon mammoth bones; and Mr, 
Yelverton, who came in, said he knew where some of them lay, at the bot 
tom of a ditch on his brother’s farm, in the neighbourhood, dug by himself, 
nine or ten yearsbefore. In the morning I encouraged him to conduct us 
to the spot, and in a few minutes after the arrival of our company on the 
ground, he discovered the bones with an exploring rod. 

“The water of this small meadow had beendrawn off by ditching. The 
soil had settled down; the cedar trees had died; and the surface had been 
stubbed and smoothed; and it had been converted into a neat field of mead- 
ew pasture. The grassy sward was underlaid by about six feet of black 
peat, or fine vegetable inflammable matter. ‘The sward and turf were about 
four feet thick oyer the bones. Beneath them, and immediately around 
them, wasa stratum of coarse vegetable stems and films resembling chop- 
ped straw, or rather drift-stuff of the sea; for it seemed to be mixed with 
broken fikms of conferva, like those of the Agiantic shore, 
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“It must be remarked also, notwithstanding the occurrence of marl, in 
the holes or ponds, thatthe snails and other creatures from whose shells 
marl is formed, do not inhahit allof them. There are many in which there 
arenone. Where the mar! exists it forms the lowest stratum, or lines the 
bottom of the pond The peat and bog lay above it. 

“Whether the elephantine quadrupeds of formertimes visited these miry 
places for the purpose of food or drink, or for any other cause, they seem 
very frequently to have died in them. When tbeir bones sunk through 
the mud into the layer of marl, they were secured from putrefaction by its 
alkaline and antiseptic quality. But when the mammoth expired in a 
swamp where there was no marl, the bones passed more rapidly into decay. 
The mud and water conspired to disorganize and destroy them, from the 
time that they settled tothe bottom. 

“Those found by Mr. Peale had been preserved in a marl bottom, and 
were in sound condition. 

“The skeleton disinterred in my presence Jay ina peat bog, without the 
presence of marl. The bones were consequently more disorganized and 
rotten. I mean by this that they were not entire and firm enough to be 
extracted whole, far less to be cemented together after they were raised. 

“The bones found were parts of the feet, legs, shoulder-blade, back-bone, 
rump, lower jaw, and the upper-jaw, teeth and tuske. 

“The teeth were in good preservation. More than half the lower-jaw 
wasentire. The condyles and angle of the other half, crumbled to pieces 
by handling. Yet the portion containing the teeth was taken up nearly 
whole. The exterior side was afterwards removed by art to show the in- 
gertion of the grinders.” 

“It was found that the upper maxillary bone, with its teeth and tusks, 
were in their natural connexion. The opportunity was very favourable 
for discovering their junction. The meadow had been freed froma great 
part of its water by ditching; and a drought of Jong continuance had con- 
tributed tolessen the fluid. Measures were adopted on the 29th to free 
the pit from ail iis mud and water, and to uncover those parts of the head in 
the most careful manner. For this purpose Dr. Townsend and Dr. Seely 
descended into the pit, and removed the soil with their own hands. They 
discovered that the palate bones and grinders were uppermost, as if the 
animal had died on his back The former of these gentlemen made a 
faithful sketch of the appearances exactly as the bones lay.” 

“The tusks wete of ditierent sizes, lengths and curvatures; varying in all 
these respects like the unequal horns of some neat cattle—The right tusk 
was the shorter, and its length was seven feet. It was thicker and blunter, 
in consequence, probably, of having been more used; and such employ- 
ment df it, may be considered as the cause of its greater curvature. The 
left tusk was nearly nine feet long, and of a more regular, taper, and point- 
ed form. 

“Finding it impossible to elevate the parts, by reason of their decayed 
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and crumbling condition, Dr. Townsend took great pains to remove tue soil 
and examine every partot uke upver-jaw aad head. 

“The flatness of the cranium, the connexion of the tusks with the head 
by exsertion, and not by gomphosis, and the inscriion of the grinders im 
them at their origin, will not fail to attract the attention of zoologists 

“My own situation on the bank, only a few feet from the uncovered re- 
licks, enables me to state my opinion of the fidelity and correctness of the 
draw ngs my friend has made.” 

The plate which accompanies this description, as far as it con- 
cerns the jaws, insteattof explaining this very extraordinary con- 
formation, renders it more difficult of comprehension; for the 
grinders of the upper jaw appear to perforate the ends of the tusks, 
and as it were nail them to the cranium, 

The author does not directly attempt to account for the great 
changes which appear to have taken place onthe superficies of the 
earth—he takes a brief notice of a few of the speculations of 
some of the most eminent gedlogists, without seeming to incline 
to the opinion of any—unless we may consider what he has said 
upon the supposed change in the axis of the earth, as the expres- 
sion of his opinion, But however such an hypothesis may help 
the geélogist out of his difficulties, it is too little supported by 
facts to be admitted. Indeed, Mr. Cuvier, in the volume before us, 
relates a fact directly in opposition to such an opinion—we allude 
to the account he has given, of the discovery of the frozen carcase 
ef an elephant, in the ice-cray, on a part of the coast of the Are- 
tickocean. Mr. Cuvier shows that this elephant must have be- 
longed to a race inhabiting a cold region, that it must have been 
frozen up by the ice at the moment of its death, and that, conse- 
quently, it must have died near the svot where it was found—cir- 
cumstances which strongly militate avainst the idea, that the axis 
of the earth has a different angle of inclination now, from that 
which it formerly had. 

Upon the whole, we are disposed to think, that the author gets 
beyond his depth, whenever he abandons plain matters of fact; 
but that the publick are much indebted to him not only for the la- 
bour which he has bestowed upon the collection of organick re- 
mains, but for the patience with which he has, on many occasions, 
entered into a minute description of them. 

VOL. V. 28 
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Les Etats-Unis et L’ Angleterre, par William Lee, Consul des Etats-Unis a 
Bordeaux, et Secrétaire dela Légation Américaine a Paris. Traduit sur le 
Manuscrit de VAuteur. A. Bordeaux, P. Coudert, 1814. Oct. pp. 346. 


This volume came under my notice, for the first time, only a 
few weeks ago; and though the time may be said to have passed, 
when the parallel here drawn between the United States and 
England would have excited general interest, yet it contains so 
many important observations, and breathes, throughout, such a 
spirit of patriotism, that I cannot permit myself to doubt, that 
some notice of it will, even now, be acceptable to the American 
publick. 

it appears to have been the object of the author, to give a suc- 
cinct narrative of the several points of dispute, between the Uni- 
ted States and England, previous to the late war; to compare the 
conduct of the respective governments, under similar circumstan- 
ces; and to connect the facts by such a chain of reasoning, as to 
show to the world, that on the part of his own country, every hon- 
ourable means of reconciliation had been tried, before the last 
appeal was made toarms. A+ the moment that he wrote, the 
war which had so long desolated the nations of Europe, had been 
just brought toa close, and there was nothing to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the civilized world, but the existing quarrel between 
England and the United States. Humanity itself was concerned 
in the inquiry, to which of these two beiligerents the odium must 
attach, of prolonging the only obstacle to universal peace. It 
was important to the reputation of the United States, particu- 
larly in the eyes of France, in which empire the author then held 
an important station, that they should be. considered as having 
been involuntarily dragged into the contest; and it seems to have 
been with the view of showing the consistency of their pacifick 
disposition, throughout the controversy, that this exposition was 
undertaken. 

After introducing an extract from the speech of the prince re- 
gent of England to the parliament, the author thus proceeds: 

“T'ant de fausseté, de barbarie et d’orgueil doivent ¢tre confondus. Hs 
peuvent létre aisément sans le secours de la puissance, pur la force des sou- 
venirs, de la raison et de la vérité. 

“Cesi avec ces seules armes ct Pénergie qui nait de Pindignation, que, 
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mensonge, de mettre 4 nu les reports d’une politique inhumaine, et de re- 
placer sous leur veritable jour les deux peuples sur lesquels l'Europe a 
maintenant les yeux. 

“Je sais que les élémens de la conviction qui me presse sont répandus 
dans des nombreux écrits qui ont, a diverses €poques, frappé les regards de 
ceux que Je cherche 4 préserver de erreur; Je sais que d’habiles écrivains 
ont déja appelé sur ces grands débats et sur leur causes, l’attention de leur 
contemporains; je le sais, et je n’en persiste pas moins dansun dessein que 
je crois juste et louable. 

“Je prendrai »ar-tout oj’en pourrai trouver, des verges de fer contre 
jatyrannie anglaise, et ce livre ne dit il étre que le lien qui en formera un 
faisceau, je croirais encore, en le publiant, avoir acquis quelques droits a 
la haine des méchans et a la reconnaissance des bons.” 

The author divides his subject into three distinct and principal 
parts. In the first, he endeavours to prove, that the war was pro- 
voked and commenced by England: in the second, that Europe 
was interested in the success of the American arms: and in the 
last, that the results of the conflict could not but be disgraceful to 
theaggressors. He adds: : 

“Si je démontre, a tout homme impartial, ces trois propositions que je 
viens d’établir, j’aurai justifié le démenti éclatant que je donne au Gouv- 
ernment anglais, et lavé mes Concitoyens d’une accusation que leur carac- 
tere et leur conduite politique ne permettaient pas de diriger contre eux.” 

Whether the author has really demonstrated these three prop- 
ositions to the satisfaction of every impartial man, cannot be for us 
to determine. It shall be our business, however, to give an “im- 
partial” view of his arguments, and leave the conclusion to the judg- 
ment of our readers. The author seems to think, that the origin 
of the late war may be traced to that animosity, which the first 
dawn of our political existence, excited in the English govern- 
ment, and which was rather increased than diminished by the ne- 
cessity of acknowledging our independence, as a nation, after a 
struggle of eight years. But he has merely thought it necessary 
to hint at the political events, which warrant this opinion, without 
going into the detail. His examination commences at the epoch 
of the French Revelution—an event which shook all Europe to 
its foundations, and brought with it such commercial advantages 
to the United States, that they became more than ever an object 
of jealousy to England. ‘To prevent those advantages to the 
commerce ef the United States, which theirstate of neutrality 
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was calculated to ensure to them, the Privy Conneil of England, 
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so early as 1791, declared that the same privileges would not be 
allowed to the American flag, that were granted to other neutral 
flags; or, in other words, that the Americans should not reap the 
fruits of their pacilick disposition. By this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, a pretext was furnished for searching American ships— 
a measure fraught with consequences, the evils of which ceased 
only with the peace of Paris in 1814. In obedience to this de- 
cree of the English Council, orders were issued to the naval coin- 
manders of England, in November 1791, to prevent the entrance 
of all neutral vessels into any of the ports of France, though 
England had not yet entered into the league, against that power. 
These orders operated, and were intended to operate, with peca- 
har force against the Americans, as they were then, and continu- 
ed to be, during the whole of the long contest which agitated Eu- 
rope, almost the only neutrals, and exclusively the carriers for 
the belligerent powers. Many American vessels were seized, 
detained, and condemned, in pursuance of this system of selfish 
and arbitrary policy. 

France soon found, that by the exclusion of American vessels 
from her ports, her commerce was reduced almost to nothing; she 
therefore determined to resist this unprovoked interference of 
Enzlind, by a formal declaration of war, which was made in 
February 1793. As this event made no change in the neutral dis- 
position of the United States, it only served to give increased 
vigour to the oppressive system which England had adopted 
acainst their trade; and orders of blochade were issued, upon 
principles never before heard of, among belligerent nations—and 
wat was still worse, there was no permanency even in these 
principles, for they were changed as 0 ten as it pleased the min- 
istry to give new definitions to terms, or a broader or more cir- 
cumscribed construction to their own words. 

After enum>rating some of the extraordinary orders and 
decrees of the English ministry, the author thus indignantly pro- 
ceeds: 

“C’est ainsi que les défonseurs de la foi, de la relirion, et de Pordre, les no- 
bles et Iovate Avghis respectaient les droits de la neutralité, et faisaicnt la 
guerre avec ginérosité et grandeur dame. 

Je n'ai pas besoin de dire que ces andacieux attentats au Aroit des gens 
étaient morte!s pour Je commerce des neutres; celui des Etats-Unis, contre 
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glais, et ceux d’entr’eux qui nous dépouillérent le mieux, furent récom- 
pensés par des titres et des honneurs: ce sont eux qui forment aujourd’hui 
le plus ferme appui de la triple couronne du Roi George. 

lly avoitl4 sans doute, des provocations suffisants pour déterminer le gouv- 
ernement Américaine 4 commencer Ja guerre. 

Le sage et prudent Washington et son digne collaborateur, le secrétaire 
d’ Etat Jefferson, sentirent vivement tout ce qu'une pareille conduite avoit 
d’odieux et de coupable; mais ils avaient horreur de la guerre, et cette hor- 
reur ’emporta sur leur juste indignation. Ils n’opposérent point de résist- 
ance aces aggressions si violentes et si multiplices, et ne firent aceux qui se 
les permettaient, que des observations dictées par la raison et justice, et que, 
par conséquent, n’étaient pas méme écoutces. 

Cette moderation devait étre prise pour de la faiblesse et de la crainte, par 
des hommes qui ne connaissent d’autre droit que celui de la force, et d’au- 
tre obstacle que celui de Pimpuissance: leur audace s’accrut, et leur atta- 
ques devinrent plus directes et plus injurieuses. I] fut publié que “tout 
matelot Américain trouvé sur un batiment frangais, serait réputé pirate 
et traité comme tel, et que tout batiment des Etats-Unis qui porterait 
des produits des colonies frangaise, serait saisi et condamné.” 

C’étoit le moment d’éclater: peutétre Phonneur national l’exigeait. La pru- 
dence et ’humanité triomphérent encore: notre gouvernment préféra avoir 
recours aux négociations, et M. Jay fut envoye a Londres, chargé de cette 
importante mission 

Ce mandataire avoit pour instruction principale de tout faire pour éviter 
la guerre. Ilsacrifia tout Ace veu de ses commettans, et le 19 Novembre 
1794, un traité fut passé entre les deux gouvernements. 

On promit aux Etats-Unis quelques indemnités pour les pirateries dont ils 
avaient été les victimes: et on voulut bien consentir a ce que le cas d’arres- 
tation d’un navire sur le juste soupcon qu'il aurait 4 son bord de proprictés 
appartenant 4 lennemi, cette portion seulement fut confisquée, et le vais 
seau remis en liberté avec le reste de son chargement.” 

Disgraceful as this treaty was to the government of the United 
States, in the opinion of all who regarded a national character as 
worth contending for, England was the first to disregard its pro- 
visions, and to show her contempt for conditions, which she had 
voluntarily imposed upon herself. Such latitude was allowed te 
the officers of the English navy, that not a ship escaped their 
“just suspicion;” and while they boarded American vessels un- 
der the assumed right of searching for enemies’ property, their 
suspicion generally extended to the crew, and American sailors 
were carried offunder the pretence of their being English desert- 
ers. ‘wo important objects were gained by this outrage upon 
the personal liberties of American citizens; the facilities of navi. 
gation were diminished to the Americans, and his Britannick 
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majesty’s ships were supplied with sailors. The author asserts, 
on the authority of the reports of the American consul at Lon- 
don, that nine thousand Americans were thus robbed of their 
dearest rights, and reduced toa slavery worse than death. The 
nuinber of vessels seized and condemned, under various pretextss 
he reckons at nine hundred. All this, however, the American 
government continued to bear, with unretaliating patience. 

The peace of Amiens, which was signed in March 1802, gave 
some hope to the Americans, that their commerce would once 
more be reéstablished upon fair and equitable grounds: and with 
this faith, their richly freighted vessels were once more seen whit- 
ening every sea. But their confidence in the honourable conduct 
of the English government, was destined soon to to be destroyed, 
The wide-extended commerce of the United States offered too 
strong a temptation to be resisted. Jealousy and avarice were com. 
bined to stop its gigantick progress. The author’s remarks upon 
this head deserve to be remembered. 

“C’ était la ce que voulait, ce qu’attendait Angleterre. [That is, the re- 
newed vigour of American commerce, underthe faith of the general peace 
concluded at Amiens.}] Un an s*¢tait a peine écoulé depuis la signature de 
la paix, lorsqu’on vit éclater de nouveau la guerre. Ce ne fut point, par 
une déclaration, que le gouvernement anglais Pannonca; cet usage de tous 
les temps et de tous les peuples, lui parait au-dessous de sa puissance et de 
sa dignité: c’est par les pirateries, par le pillage, les insultes ct les viclences 
c’est-a-dire, par toutes les horreurs qui stventla guerre, que Angleterre 
annonce au monde sa volonté de la commencer. 

Les Americains en firent, en 1803, la déplorable épreuve: leur batimens 
qui naviguaient sur la foi @un trait¢é, furent, quoiqu’étrangers a cette nou- 
velle guerre, surpris, arrétés, conduits dans les ports anglais; leur marms 
leur furent enlevés avec plus d’audace que ‘amais, et un ordre du Conseil 
fixa et limita le petit nombre de ports o& il leur était permis Ventrer.” 

The author then produces several instances, to show in what 
manner Americans were treated, and what eect was produced 
by an appeal to the justice of the Cabinet of St. James. The 
rovernment of the United States, wearied out, at length, by these 
repeated outrages, aud solicitous at the same time to maintain 
peace, adopted the only measure which appeared calculated to 
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ernment, by their famous Order in Council of the Cth of May 
1806, which, while it was declared to bein retaliation for the 
measures previously adopted by France, had the immediate ef- 
fect of annihilating all neutral commerce. It was by this order, 
that the extraordinary principle of blockade by simple decree, was 
established—that all the coasts, rivers and ports, from Elbe to 
Brest, inclusive, were pronounced to be blockaded, though the 
whole British navy would have been incompetent actually te 
have prevented the entrance into half of them. This order pro- 
duced a correspondent decree on the part of France, on the 2ist 
of November, 1806, by which all the English Islands were de- 
clared to be also in a state of blockade—and thus were American 
vessels completely driven from the high way of nations. In ad- 
dition to all these insulting and oppressive measures of the Eng- 
lish government, the author brings to the recollection of the pub- 
lick, the murder of Capt. Pearce, on board the American brig 
Sally, within the waters of the United States, by Captain Whitby, 
of the English ship, Leander—the trial of this insolent murder- 
er by an Engiish Court Martial, his honourable acquittal, and his 
consequent promotion:—the daring insolence of Capt. Love, of 
the Driver, who in defiance of the President’s Proclamation, in- 
terdicting the entrance of certain English cruisers into the ports 
of the United States, came into the harbour of Charleston, and 
there, in the very teeth of our for ts, declared his contempt of the 
President and his proclamation. ‘The affair of the frigate Ches- 
apeche, is next brought into view—an outrage so enormous that 
no parallel can be found in the annals of the most savage nation. 
The details of this “oeffair,” as it has been emphatically called— 
for the English language affords no terin to express the height 
of its enormity—are given by the author, in the plain, honest, 
energetick language of one, who felt the degradation of his coun- 
try. But even this new insult—though it kindled the flame of 
patriotick indignation in the breast of every American, from one 
extremity of their widely extenied domain to the other, with the 
rapidity of an electrick spark—could not rouse the placid tem- 
per of our Executive, to forget the dictates of prudence and of 
wisdom, by plunging his unprepared fellow-citizens into all 
the calamities of open war. New negotiations were opened— 
new promises of reparation were made by the English govern- 
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ment—and new examples of diplomatick ingenuity were exhibi- 
ted to the world. But while the American people were amused 
with assurances of “his majesty’s” most honourable and friendly 
intentions, his majesty, “present in council,” was planning 
how most effectually to give the mortal blow to their commerce 
and their independence. On the 11th of November, 1807, an 
order of Council was issued, which is too generally known, and 
the effects of which have been too severely felt by Americans, 
to require to be repeated. By this order, the king of England, 
virtually, declared himself the protector of the human race, 
against the machinations of the emperour of the French, and as- 
serted that the happiness of every independent state rested upon 
the supremacy of his own maritime power! The author’s re- 
marks upon this unheard of arrogance, will be read with satisfac- 
tion by every American. | 

“Est-il besoin d’étre Américain pour sentir son ame révoltée a la vue de 
parcils écrits? Et ne suffit-il pas d’ctre homme pour trouver dans cette au- 
dacieuse ironic, le dernier degré de cet outrageant mépris qu’on mérite 
lorsqu’on V’excuse? 

Que signifie ce motif pris de la nécesité de tourmenter son ennemi? Cette 
nécessité ajoute-t-elle quelque chose aux droits qu’on peut avoir contre 
des tiers, contre des neutres? 

J’examinerai, dans un chapitre particulier, laquelle des deux nations fran 
eaise ouanglaise a pris Piniative de ces mesures générales si funestes aux 
autres, et les amaintenues plus long-temps 

Je ne considére icices mesures que dans leur application 4ce qui nous 
regarde, et j’y vois, de la part de P Angleterre, une iniquité atroce que rien 
ne peut justifier. 

Le désir de ruiner un ennemi, de réduire a la misére et 4 la famine tous 
les habitans d’une grande nation, peut bien entrer dans l’ame de ceux qui 
lui font la guerre; la voix de ’humanité se tait au bruit des armes; égorger 
et affamer sont des moyens de vaincre, et c’est la tout ce qu’il faut pour deé- 
termincr a les prendre. 

Mais ce droit funeste de la guerre s’étend-il done jusqu’a ceux qui ne la 
font pas, qui ne veulent pas la faire, qui ont tout sacrifié pour l’éviter, avec 
qui on se dit en paix, qu’on reconnait pour neutres? 

lly a bien long-temps que les hommes se déchirent entr’eux, et que la 
guerre ct sesravages désolent le Monde: jamais dans ces luttes cruelles, on 
avait imaginé de frapper en ennemis ceux qui y restaient étrangers. 

C’était un principe que la rage des combattans avait toujours respecté: 
Quwune nation gui reste neutre, tandis que les autres sont en guerre, conserve 
‘ous les droits guelle avait pendant la paix.’ 

1] nest pas de peuple sur la terre a quiune déplorable expérience ait 
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pu mieux faire connaitre les droits et les devoirs de la guerre, que le peuple 
Anglais. Ses penchans, sa cupidite, et "habitude, en ont fait pour lui une sorte 
d'état naturel. ‘Toujours disposé a étendre ses droits ct a restreindre ses 
devoirs, peu difficile sur le choix des moyens qui le conduisent A son but, 
ce peuple jaloux ct inquiet, n’avait jamais, jusqu *d cette Epoque, songé adé- 
truire la neutralité, et a se faire du corps des neutres une sorte de chemin 
pour arriver jusqu’ a son ennemi. Ce n'est que progressivement qu’il a pu 
parvenir jusqua une parcille idée, et ’impunité des premiers attentats a 
seule porté ace point ses prétensions et son audace. 

Et Cest pour conserver Vindependance des nations qu'il prend une pareille 
mesure: cest pour coaserver Uindépendance des Etats-Unis qu'on fixe les 
lieux o& pourront aller leurs batimens, les denrées qu’ils pourront y_ porter 
et qu’on les assujettit as’arréter dans un port d’Angleterre pour y payer 
un droit et v prendre une licence. 

C’est pour Vintéret du genre humain que Angleterre doit concentrer en 
elle seule le commerce du monde, et rendre tous lcs peuples ses esclaves 
ou ses tributaires. 

C’est pour le bonheur du genre humain que la moitié de PEurope doit 
mourir de faim, et que les peuples industrieux doivent se voir en proie a la 
misére. 

C’est JA ce que lAngleterre a annoncé au monde comme sa volonté; c’est 
lace qu’elle 4 notifié au gouvernement Americain, et ce gouvernement la 
souffert! et la réponse a une semblable notification n’a pas été une déclara- 
tion de guerre! et le sang des aggresseurs n’a pas lavé sur-le-champ un pa- 
rcil outrage! 

Ah! lorsque je retrace ces funestes souvenirs, j’oublie la tache que je 
remplis, et ilme semble qu’au lieu de justifier les Etats-Unis du reproche 
de provocation, Je les accuse aux yeux de lunivers, dune trop coupable 
faiblesse.”” 

The government of the United States had now to choose be- 
tween a circumscribed commerce, carried on under disgraceful 
conditions, and no commerce at all. They wisely and honoura- 
bly chose the latter, and on the Sth of December 1807, the Presi- 
dent imposed a general embargo. ‘This measure, together with 
the interdiction of our ports to English ships, had a sensible effect 
upon the English nation, and reduced their ministry to the ne- 
cessity of devising new plans of diplomatick perfidy, further to 
deceive and lull the American people. For this purpose, Mr. 
George Rose, a man wholly unknown to the Americans, or known 
only as the convenient tool of a flagitious ministry, was sent to 
insult their understandings and to play upon their feelings. But 
the good sense of our Executive was not to be thus imposed upon, 
and Mr. Rose was obliged to depart without having gained the ob- 
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ject of his mission. Mr. Erskine, the resident minister, was next 
instructed to negotiate and conclude an amicable arrangement. 
The government of the United States entered into a correspon- 
pondence with him, with the most sincere and ardent desire of 
adjusting all differences. Mr. Erskine appeared to be, and no 
doubt was, actuated by the same sincerity of motive, and an ar- 
rangement, honourable to both parties, was soon concluded. The 
consequence was, that American commerce once more resumed 
its wonted vigour and activity—the sea was once more covered 
with American ships. But our merchants were not long suffered 
to pursue the efforts of their industrious enterprise; nor was our 
government long suffered to retain the favourable sentiments, 
which this prompt arrangement of Mr. Erskine had given them, 
of British probity. The acts of their minister plenipotentiary 
were disavowed by the British government, and Mr. Erskine 
was recalled. It was pretended, but without a shadow of proba- 
bility, that Mr. Erskine had not enly eaceeded the bounds of his 
instructions, but that he had acted in direct contradiction to them. 
The character of Mr. Erskine, however,—his talents, his known 
probity, and honourable principles, gave the lie to this pretension; 
and their disavowal only served to exhibit before the world, in 
more glaring colours, the perfidy and turpitude of the British 
Cabinet. 

Thus ended the second act of this Diplomatick Farce.—The 
third actor was an old performer, upon the stage of infamy—the 
brilliant part which he had played at Copenhagen, had gained 
for him this adjunct to his name, and he was called, throughout 
the civilized world, Copenhagen Jackson. Such a name, it may 
be readily imagined, was not calculated to inspire confidence or 
esteem—he came to Washington—gave the lie direct to our Sec- 
retary of State—and was ordered to quit the country. Why he 
was sent, why he came, or why he made his débit so little like a 
gentleman, ave questions which have been often asked, but never 
satisfactorily answered. Our author suggests an explanation, 
which may not perhaps be far from the truth. 

“M. Jackson retourna donc en Angleterre, et les Americains cherchérent 
vainement a s’expliquer Pobjét de sen umbassade; ce n’est que depuis les 
derniers événemens de Washington, que ce mysiére s’est éclairci. Hs ont 
pu présumer, ala vue de leur monumens en feu, qui M. Jackson était alle 


prendre ses mesures.” 
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The author next adverts to the hostilities of the Indians on our 
frontiers; and shows his reasons for believing that they were ex- 
cited by the intrigues of British emissaries. He then accuses 
the British ministry, (and produces the grounds of his accusation) 
of having endeavoured to take advantage of the discontents which 
manifested themselves in a portion of our citizens, by means of 
the notorious Henry; who, according to his own confession, and 
the evidence of Lord Liverpool’s correspondence, was employed 
for the purpose of exciting and fomenting discord, even to the ex- 
tremity of civil war. On the subject of Emissaries, the author 
remarks: 

“Les autres gouvernemens envoient de jeunes artists dans les terres clas- 
siques, dans la patrie des beaux-arts; leurs munificence les soutient dans 
ces pays oll le génie a laissé son ineffagable empreinte, pour leur laisser le 
temps d’admirer, de s’instruire, de recueillir et de rapporter de precieux 
souvenirs et de grandes le¢gons. 

Le Gouvernement anglais envoie des emissaires dans les pays qui excitent 
son envie. La perfidie les y nourrit, pour leur donner le temps de recher- 
cher les faiblesses oi les défauts des habitants, d’écarter le bien qui 
frappe la vue, pour arriver au mal qui ne se montre pas, d’interroger 
les mécontents, pour connaitre l’esprit public, d’étudier les meaurs 
dans les prisons ou dans les mauvais lieux, de rapporter, enfin, des excep- 
tions pour des régles, des prétextes pour des ra’sons, et des carricatures 
pour des portraits.” 

On the question whether England or France first commenced 
those measures which led to the destruction of neutral com- 
merce, the author has simply brought together the facts, and left 
his readers to draw their own inferences. Having enumerated 
the various provocations of England, and dwelt upon the patient 
endurance, with which the United States forebore to take up arms 
in their own defence, the author thus concludes the first part of 
his undertaking, 

“Voila ce qui a précédé la guerre, voila quelles en ont été les causes, vo- 
ia comment elle a été préparée et dans quelles circonstances elle a éclaté. 

Le lecteur impartial peut, maintenant, s’établir juge entre l’Angleterre 








et nous, et décider sur laquelle des deux nations doivent retomber les mal- 
heurs de cette guerre funeste. Le Prince Régent nous a accusés, en pré. 
sence des représentans du peuple anglais, de l’avoir provoguée et commencée, 


je Pai démenti a la face du ciel et de laterre, et j'ai promis de prouver que 


c'est sur lui que doit peser cette accablante accusation. 
Je crois avoir tenu cette premicre promesse. J’ai rappelé les outrages 
les attentats, les affronts, les rapines, Jes cruautés dont, pendant prés de 
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vingt ans, les Anglais ont été les auteurs, et les Americains, les victimes. J’ai 
montré, pour me servir de ’expression @un de nos écrivains, comment le 
Gouvernement britannique s’est attaché d dévidér jusqu’a son dernier fil, 
Pécheveau de la patience uméricaine. 

Ou Vamour de mon pays m’aveugle ou il ne doit rester, aprés avoir par- 
couru ces pages, qu’une seule chose difficile 4 justifier dans notre conduite, 
c’est d’avoir retenu si long-temps les effets d’une indignation trop légitime, 

Le cride Phumanité ’'a emporté pendant plusieurs années, sur la voix 
de Phonneur; mais lorsque celle-ci s’est fait attendre, et a imposé silence a 
Yautre, ce n’est pas a ceux qui ont blessé ala fois Vhonneur et Phumanité, 
qu’il convient d’articuler des reproches et des plaintes. L’Angleterre a 
voula nous déshonorer et nous ruiner; elle a provoqueé et commencé la plus 
injuste et la plus odieuse des guerres: Dieu et les hommes serent pour nous.” 

With respect to the other two4livisions of the work, the for- 

tunate restoration of peace since the author’s publication, ren- 
ders all comment upon them unnecessary. As they make up but 
asmall portion of the volume, however, it is to be regretted, that 
the author has not found it expedient to give an English edition 
to his countrymen. The time can never go by, when it may not 
be profitable to remember the events which he has recorded. 

We forbear to say any thing of the author’s style, as it would 
be unjust to form our judgment of it froma translation. We 
shall therefore conclude this article, with the following extract; 
which seems to have been oflered by the author, as an apology, 
as well for his having undertaken the work, as for those asperi- 
ties of remark, in which he has occasionally indulged, and which 
might, otherwise, have drawn upon him the charge of unjustifia- 
ble prejudice. Let the reader determine the justice of this ex- 
cuse. 

“Je crois avoir rempli matache, et je m’en applaudis. Ce n’cst point un 
sentiment d’animosité ou de haine qui a dirigé ma main. Je n’ai été animé 
que par Pamour de la patrie et par celui de la vérité. Je n’ai pu supporter 
Vidée de voir mon pays accusé d’étre Pauteur des maux dont il est la vic- 
time Une erreursi funeste que je voyais répandue autour de moi, m’a 
fait sentir le besoin de la détruire. Cet ouvrage, écrit avec la promptitude 
de )’impatience et avec une franchise qu’aucun art n’adoucit, essuyera sans 
doute daméres critiques; mais sil atteint son but, je serai satistait, et je 
ferai volonters le sacrifice de la vanité de l’écrivain, pourvu que Phonneu* 

du citoyen soit conserve.” 
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Rambles in Italy; in the years 1816—17. By an American. Baltimore: pub- 
lished by N. G. Maxwell, 1818. Octavo pp. 371. 


There seems to be a magick in the very name of Italy, whick 
awakens all the most delightful reminiscences of the classick 
scholar. He opens every book that promises to speak of that an- 
cient home of the wise and brave, that birth-place of gods and 
heroes, with an interest heightened by associations that lead him 
back to the days of his youth—when, stretched under the shade 
of the spreading beech, he tuned his pipe to the songs of Maro, 
or lolling on the voluptuous couch, listened to the strains of the 
amorous Sappho. He expects again to converse with the coun- 
trymen of Horace—again to enter the Roman Senate, and kindle 
into enthusiasm at the tire of Roman eloquence.—In vain he is 
told, that Italy is not what it was; in vain he sees that the very 
language, which once shook the Porticos with its bold and sonor- 
‘ous tones, has now given place to the soft and effeminate lispings 
of the modern Italian—the delusion cannot be destroyed; and the 
reader turns from page to page, still hoping to meet some well 
remembered image, still hoping to be introduced to some long ab- 
sent friend. 

That it is difficult to say any thing new, on a subject, which 
has engaged the attention of so many eloquent and classical 
writers, is certainly true. But that we have any thing upon the 
subject, from an American, is in itself a novelty, for which every 
liberal, American critick, will be ready, in the name of his coun- 
try, tothank the author. Weare at all times proud to see our 
countrymen enter the lists of literature, with the veteran writers 
of Europe, and more especially so, when they take up the pen 
with the boldness of conscious equality, and dispute the palm of 
victory with a courage that lends honour even to defeat. The 
author of this volume is a classical scholar, of no common at- 
tainments: and the ease and polish of his manner, show that his 
taste hasbeen formed by an intimate acquaintance with the pur- 
est models of English literature. It is perhaps altogether impos- 
sible, or at least extremely difficult, particularly for a young 
writer, who comes fresh from the study of those models which 
have been universally admired, and admitted, as standards of ex- 
cellence in style, wholly to avoid the appearance of having apy 
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of the work. 


There is a fascination in the language and style of some au- 
thors, which so forcibly enchains the attention of the reader of 
taste, that it is not wonderful he should dwell so long and so of- 
ten on their beauties, as insensibly to acquire a habit of using 
some of their figures and expressions, until the mind becomes so 
accustomed to their recurrence, that it ceases to be conscious of 
their extrinsick origin. ‘Fhe writings of Mr. Burke, possess 
these charms in an eminent degree—his mode of expression is 
peculiarly felicitous—and the luxuriance of his fancy, furnished 
an endless variety of tropes and metaphors, always appropriate. 
it is to this rich source of the exquisitely beautiful and sublime, 


propriated to fancy, what belongs to memory, or using as crea- 
tions of his own mind, the images impressed upon it by the 
strength of his admiration for the creations of another. We are 
by nomeans disposed to call this plagiarism, or even want of 
vriginality—for there are too many evidences of the abundance of 
the author’s own resources, to admit the suspicion that he has 
wittingly trespassed upon the property of others. It is a fault, 
however, which we have felt it our duty to point out; and we do 
it thus early, because it is almost the only one of which we shall 
find occasion to speak, and because we do not choose to be inter- 
rupted hereaiter in that most agreeable part of our task—point- 
ing out the innumerable beauties that sparkle through every page 


that our author seems to have turned, 


“As if increase of appetite had grown 


By what it fed on: 


We shall select but one or two passages, from the many that of- 


bP) 


fer themselves in confirmation of our remark, and trust to the 


good sense of the author for a proper estimation of our motives. 
In his “Refiections on the Revolution in France,” Mr. Burke, 


speaking of Marie Antoineite, says: “Lt is now sixteen or seven- 


teen years since I saw the queen of France, then the dauphiness, 


at Versailles; and surely never lighted on this orb, which she 
hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision.” Our author, 
speaking of the works of the Marquis of Canova at the palace 
of Qbizzi, has these words: “ere the aérial form of his Hebe 
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which she hardly seems to touch.” Speaking of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, who, it will be recollected, was one of the richest men in 
England, and whooften fell under the lash of Mr. Burke's sarcas- 
tick pen, he says, “If the great look for safety in the services 
they render to this Gallick cause, it is to be foolish even above 
the weight of privilege allowed to wealth.” Our author, in his 
preface, says: “it would be foolish even beyond the privilege 
allowed the sanguine character of youth,” &c. But let us tury 
to the subject of the volume. 

In the very first page, the American reader will find reason to 
be pleased, that a countryman has chosen to travel the “beaten 
track;” and whatever fears he might have entertained, that he 
should hear nothing new of a country, which had been so often 
and so faithfully delineated—upon whose memorabilia, Addison, 
More, Eustace, and Madame de Stiiel, had employed all their 
eloquence—he will perceive, that there is still some novelty te 
elaim his regard—he will be delighted to find, that all the author’s 
eomparisons, are drawn from his own country, and that he is 
thus brought nearer to those enchanting scenes which have been 
hitherto viewed only ata distance. In the following extract, we 
scarcely know which to admire most, the eloquence of the terms, 
or the patriotick spirit which dictated the comparison. 

«*To an American, whose eye has been uniformly accustomed to the lakes, 
rivers, and forests, of the new world, the general aspect of Haly, at first, is 
not striking, nor even pleasing. The magnificent features which nature has 
given to America, cast into the shade, the comparatively diminutive beauties, 
of Italian scenery. Vineyards, and plantations of olives, make but a poor 
figure, when compared with the rich verdure of our interminable forests; 
and the Tyber and the Arno, though renowned in song, would shrink inte 
Tills, by the side of the Hudson, or the Potomack. He remembers with 
what an overflowing hand nature has poured out her riches on the soil of the 
new world; and he is unable to reconcile the general appearance of Tus- 
eany, and Romagna, with the idea of a country, on which nature has be- 
stowed her gifts with lavish profusion. He contrasts, too, the fallen magnifi 
eence and languid air of her cities, with that increasing prosperity and 
promise of future greatness, that is every where visible in America. 

Whilst his mind is wholly occupied with this comparison, he is apt to 

verlook circumstances, in the present condition of Italy, which en- 
dear her to the classick mind. He, perhaps, does not reflect how long 
this soil has been trodden down by the foot of man,—how long it has 
yielded its annual tribute to the labours of the busbandnian—how long it 
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has been fatigued by the toils of glory! how often armics of barbarians 
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rushing from its mountains, and more withering in their progress than Al- 
pine blasts, have swept over the surface of this fair peninsula. Every 
where it exhibits scars of human violence; every object announces how 
long it has been the theatre of man’s restless passions;—every thing bears 
evidence of its complete subjection to his power. The moral and intel- 
lectual grandeur of Italy, like that of her architectural monuments, is mu- 
tilated and faded. Her civil and political institutions are exhausted and 
decrepid, and are hastening to their extinction by a rapid declension. Yet 
in this land, where the works of art and human policy are bowed beneath 
the weight of years, nature is still as youthful as in the golden age, and, 
as if she delighted to display her creative energy, and her imperishable 
dominion on the very spot where time has levelled the structures of art; the 
ruins of palaces and temples are dressed in the choicest offerings of Flora, 
and the twice blooming rose of Pestum glows with undiminished beauty, 
in the midst sf scenes of decayed magnificence, and smiles on the brow of 
desolation.” 

The atmosphere of Italy is so pure, that the Sun and Moon 
glow with a splendour unequalled in any other country. This 
peculiar gift of nature is highly prized by the Italians, and has 
formed the subject of many a song, and employed the delineat- 
ing powers of many a pencil. We recollect no description, of 


any traveller, more simply beautiful than the following. 

“J have heard Italians say that the beauty of the Sunand Moon in Italy 
was alone worth the attractions of all other countries put together. Mak- 
ing due allowance for a portion of national enthusiasm in this remark, it is 
far from being wholly destitute of foundation. Nature has not only mould- 
ed the features of Italy with peculiar delicacy and grace, but has taken 
pains to exhibit her favourite work in the happiest and most alluring lights. 
Italy derives additional charms from its Sun, its Moon, and its atmosphere. 
The air of its mountains is blue, and the rays of the Sun glowing through a 
mass of transparent vapour, gild all objects with tints that almost realize the 
visionary light with which the imagination of Virgil has illuminated the idea 
scenery of his Elysium— 


Largior hic campos ather et lumine vestit 
Purpureo. 


In Italy, the Moon is a pale Sun, giving to the face of this beautiful coun- 
try a languid and voluptuous expression. The ruins of the Coliseum, and 
St. Peter’s Church, when viewed by moonlight, diffuse over the fancy a mel- 
ancholy charm; and a similar sensation is experienced in contemplating the 
effect of the same planet upon the romantick scenes of Tivoli, and the cas- 
cades of the Teverone, tumbling and sparkling beneath its beams. In Sicily 
and Calabria,—the picturesque beauties of which I have selected as particu- 
lar illustrations of some of these general remarks,—I have watched the gra- 
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dation of brilliant tints, exhibited in these countries, by the morning sky, 
changing gradually from the deepest crimson, to the brightest saffron, and 
realizing those descriptions so familiar, yet so dear to the recollection of 


every reader of the classical pocts of Geneva and Italy. Nor were the 
evenings less beautiful. ‘The sun-beams lingered upon the hills, and twi- 
ligat impercep ibly faded away, as if unwilling to withdraw from scenes on 
wiuch it reposed with so much softness and beauty.” 


Surrounded by these beauties, however, the author does not 
forget his own country, as may be seen from the following re- 
flections—which do equa! honour to his head and heart. 

“Independently of the sacred attachment which must indissolubly bind 
the heart of every American to the moral and political institutions of his 
own country, it possesses attractions which cannot be diminished by the 
longest residence in the most favoured climes of Europe. Ilis moral prin- 
ciples severe and pure,—his taste unvitiated by art.ficial refinements,— et 
delicately alive to the nobler and finer impulses of the soul,—the young 
American under the bright skies of Italy, and encompassed by the dazzling 
achievments of art, often sickens atthe depravity and misery of man, and 
languishes for his native home His imagination presents to him, its untrod- 
den wilds,—its waste fertility, as an image of man unsophisticated by arti- 
ficial society He contrasts the youthful governments of America, which 
have grown up unfashioned by the hand of hoary-headed prejudice, with 
those of Italy, fabricated by despotism and superstition. If America can 
boast no stately palaces, no monuments of ancient grandeur, she is exempt 
fromthe miseries which follow in the train of arbitrary power If no ancient 
fortresses, no ruined convents, crown the tops of its hills, or frown upon 
the summits of its mountains, it is because the peaceful vales beneath have 
never owned the sway of feudal or monastick tyrants. These are inestima- 
ble blessings, and incomparably of more value than that empty but fatal 
splendour for which the price of liberty and happiness must be paid.” 

And the following prophetick burst of feeling, must, we are 
sure, excite a responsive throb in the bosom of every member of 
our great Republick. 

“I can imagine a period equally remote from its origin, when the Amer- 
ican nation, looking backward into time, will feel all the moral interest, 
which an Italian now feels, who combines in one view the present and the 
past, and whose imagination associates with the soil he treads, those visions 
of glory, which will forever live in the song of te poet, and the narratives 
of the historian. Italy, vain of the lustre of her acquired fame, timorous 
and slothful, in a state of inglorious indolence, contemplates her fading 
splendour. While America, active and daring, emulous of solid greatness, 
is vigorously employing all her resources, moral and physical, in the con- 
struction of such a fabrick of power and social refinement, as shall surpass 
every master-piece of political skill, that has hitherto existed; and when 
the creations of the muse sla h ave given to every section of our country 
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the same charm which they have bestowed upon Italy, our soil, over 
which nature has profusely scattered her beautics, will possess an in- 
spiring influence, equal, if not superiour, to this favoured region, where 
poetry has gathered her choicest flowers.” 

The remarks of the author, on the masquerades of Italy, and 
their influence on the manners and morals of the people, evince 
a matured and discriminating judgment. Masquerades are every 
where the same; they were instituted for the purpose oi screen- 
ing immorality from detection, and in proportion to their preva- 
lence in a country, will be the degree of corruption in the moral 
and social habits of the people. Ina free country, like ours, 
more especially, the introduction of such sports, would be follow- 
ed by the most baneful effects; and most devoutly do we join in 
the prayer, that our countrymen may derive all their knowledge 
concerning them, from the voluptuous pictures, presented to their 
view by travellers and novelists. 

On the Italian Opera, the author has given a very interesting, 
critical disquisition, which shows an acquaintance with Italian 
poetry, that very few of our countrymen can boast. His obser- 
vations on the distingu:shing merits of the three great dramatick 
poets of Italy, Metastasio, Goldoni, and Alfieri, will be read with 
peculiar interest by every lover of Italian literature; and his cri- 
ticisms are of a kind to show, that he has looked with a philoso- 
phick eye, into the natural relations between the dramatick com- 
positions of a country, and the state of its society. 

Much has been said of the policy pursued by Napoleon, with 
regard to his Italian States; and his treatment to them has been 
as variously represented, as have been the motives which actuated 
his conduct. By some writers it has been said, that murder, rape 
and robbery, stalked abroad with impunity, under the auspices 
of his victorious arm, and that every possible outrage was com- 
mitted by his own immediate orders. It is unnecessary, at this 
time of day, to say any thing of the character of Napoleon—it 
may not, and indeed cannol, be known in its true colours, for 
ayes to come; nor is it essential, that either that or his motives, 
should be taken into the inquiry,—suflice it tosay, that our author 
has offered direct and indubitable testimony, that the Italians, 


generally, were more happy, and more contented, while under 


the dominion of the French government, than they have since 
His reflections upon this subject 


been under that of Austria. 
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are highly worthy of attention; they furnish an excellent com 
mentary upon the vile and calumnious inventions to be found in 
the pages of the “American Register,” and are the more honoura- 
ble to the author, as he professes to be no friend to the exiled 
emperour. ‘The whole face of Italy wore a more prosperous ap 
pearance under the “iron rule” of the degraded Napoleon, than it 
does now under the mild sway of his nnatural father-in-law.— 
The author mentions Gen. Bertrand in terms of respect—but we 
are not satisfied, that he did not use the opportunity, which the 
introduction of his name afforded, of paying a fuller and more de- 
served tribute of praise to his loyal, faithful, patriotick, and hon- 
ourable services. ‘The name of Gen. Bertrand, must descend to 
the final extinction of our present mundane system, along with 
that of his imperial master; and whatever clouds may have inter- 
vened to obscure the lustre of the latter, that of the former must 
remain, unsullied by a single act of infidelity to him, or treachery 
tohis countrymen. He stands, a noble monument of invincible 
integrity. With regard to the people of Venice, upon whom, if 
has been said, that Buonaparte exhausted all the vials of his 
wrath, the reader will find much to awaken reflection in the fol- 
lowing passage of our author. 

“If Venice was bruised by the weight of French oppression, her wounds 
have notbeen healed by the mild and fostering government of Austria — 
The Corinthian Horses, have indeed been restored with much pomp to the 
church of St. Mark, and the Winged Lion that long adorned the Invalides 
of Paris, now looks from its granite column, like the tutelary genius of Ve- 
nice, over the expanse of the Adriatick. The masterpieces of ‘Vitian and 
Paul Veronese, have been recovered from the hands of the spoiler, but her 
artists, no longer called to adorn palaces, and to beautify the edifices of St 
Mark’s place, languish in obscurity and want. The code Napoleon has been 
banished from her halls of justice, but its place has been supplied by the pan 
dects of Austria. The gens d’armes, who succeeded the shirt of the state inqui 
sition, have been supplanted by a race of catch-poles, equally unamiabdle and 
savage®, Spies and mouchards, of the trne German and Italian breed, are still 
hired to mar the pleasures of social converse, and to hunt their game through 


* During a long residence in France, under the late government, Thay 


never had occasion to witness in its gens dtarmes such barbarity as Lhave fre 
quently seen in the Austrian police guards, In dragg ng their victims to the 
suard-house, they stifted thoir remonstrances with the most brutal insensi 
bility, and if they made the slightest resistance, unfeehngly strock them oy 
the back with the but-cncs of their musk \ 
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every publick aad private assembly. From all I could learn, the discontents 
of the Venetians at present, are much greater than they were in the time of 
the French. Emigrations have been frequent since the peace, and many 
families, finding themselves unable to pay the taxes, have banished them. 
selves from the seat of their fi.rcfathers, and abandoned their splendid dwel- 
lings todecay. Besides, it is not by trenching merely on the ordimary com- 
forts of life, that a people may be rendered unhappy. Many people would 
more cheerfully submit to a reduction of their fortunes, than to any control 
exercised over their favourite pleasures and inclinations. ‘The late military 
despotism of France interfered not at all with the amusements of the pco- 
ple, on the contrary it every where opcned schools of musick, of painting 
and sculpture, and every artist of delight was cnlisted in its service. Hf Ve- 
nice was despoiled of her liberty, she was not robbed of her gaicty; the 
same power, which like a destroying angel smote her, at the same time 
communicated to her a force uncer which she suffered. 

“It is far from my intention to justify the exercise of lawless dominion in 
any instance. I] am not unacquainted with those abuses of power, which 
have so justly been made a ground of complaint against the late government 
of France. 1am no stranger to its system of domestick oppression—its un- 
fecling policy—the contemptuous disregard with which it trampled upon the 
laws and institutions of other countries, whenever they impeded the course 
of itsrestless ambition. I can readily understand what ought to have been 
the influence on the feelings of the Venetians, of the continual presence 
of a powerful military force, ready to crush them, if they dared to resist, 
and there is something plausible in the argument that a government ani- 
mated solely by the spirit of conquest, should be more likely to violate their 
social feclings and prejudiccs, than one whose character appears to be mild 
and pacifick, But t cannot adopt this conclusion, in opposition to evidence 
better calculated to command my assent, than any inference from a gratui- 
tous assumption = Exther their servitude was not real, or there was a wiz- 
ard spell in the policy of their conqueror, that endued it with the charms 
of liberty, and now the enchantment is dispelled, the vivacity of the Vene- 
tians, which luxumated in the rays of that delusive brilliancy, which played 
around the late tyranny of France, languishes and droops in the solid dark- 
ness of Austrian oppression.” 

The author is of opimon, that the Austrian government. will 
not long be able to hold their [talian possessions, and that a con- 
sciousness of their approaching separation, induces the Emper- 
our to make the most of them by an oppressive system of taxa- 
tion, while he has them under his power. 

We shall copy one paragraph from the author’s very excellent 
picture of Paaua, because it shows his American feelings. 

“My curiosity was alive to every circumstance, connected with this once 
flourst'ng abode of the muses. Here Petrarch studied the classick writers 


of antiquity, aud Galiiee filled its chair of astronomy. Nor can there be 
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anv recollection associated with it, more grateful to the mind of an 
American, than that Christopher Columbus here studied the principles of 
navigation, which he afterwards applied to the successful prosecution of 
an enterprise, which has been productive of more glorious consequences 
to posterity, than that philosophical courage, which impelled the mind of 
Gullileo into the regions of space, to explore the mysterious mechanism of 
the heavens.” 

We are sorry that our proposed limits will not permit us to 
copy the author’s observations on the comparative merits of the 
Louvre, aud the Gallery of Florence. It must long continue to 
be a subject of regret, not only to every patriotick Frenchman, 
but to every lover of the Fine Arts, that those who decided the 
destinies of Europe, should have thought it a necessary part of 
their plan, to distribute that splendid collection of the monuments 
of art, which the Lourre presented in 1814, It was a school, to 
which the artists of the whole world might resort, and where in 
one magnificent repository were to be found all that was worthy 
to be preserved of the great masters of antiquity. The means 
by which this grand accumulation was made, cannot be consider- 
ed as unlawful or unjust; they were the trophies of victory, the 
spoils of war—and surely if the right of conquest be legitimate 
in any case, it must be acknowledged tobe so in this, where it 
was used not only forthe glory of a nation, but for the instruc- 
tion, delight and admiration of the world.—But the Allies declar- 
ed it to be a robbery, and the treasures of the Louvre were de- 
livered up to the pillage of every petty prince who chose to put 
in a claim! 

The author thinks the arrangement of the Florence Gallery 
very defective, in some of its most important considerations. 
His remarks on this head, embrace a short analysis of the prin- 
ciples of taste, which deserves the warmest commendation. 

The delight which he experienced in finding himself in Rome, 
is thus neatly and handsomely expressed: 

“The Doge of Genoa, when he visited Versailles, said, ‘ee qui m’étonne 
le plus ici c’est de m’y voir’ It was under the influence of a similar skep- 
ticism, that | awoke the first morning in Rome. For some time I could 
scarcely persuade myself that I was so near St. Peter's, that nan hour d 
should behold the Coliseum, and stand upon the site of the ancient capi- 
tol, where the genius of Rome dispersed hertriumphant cagles over the 
world, and where her victorious gencrals received their laurels. Over my 


bed hung a cross, anda copy of the Mudenna della Sedia, and opposite, a 
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fine fulllength portrait of Lambertini Benedict the fourteenth. The brilliant 
rays that were darted against the windows of the apartment, announced the 


resplendent sun of Italy. Yes! Texclaimed to myself, this is Rome!” 





7 

q Among lis descriptions of the various saloons of the Vatican, 

q we select the following, as furnishing evidences not only of his 
4) 13 correct taste, but of his easy, rich, and flowing style. 

ae 


“The Sala a Croce Graca is connected with the Galleria dei Candelabri, 
a i and the library of the Vatican by superb staircases, supported by pillars of 


white and red granite. The Galleria dei Candelabri, as its name imports, is 


he 
we 


a vast assemblage of antique candelabras of rare and curious workmanship. 

They constituted formerly the furniture of ancient palaces and temples.— 

Phis terminates in the gallery of paintings. This gallery is not hke that of 
ot the Louvre, a collection of masterpieces. ‘There are some good paintings, 
ihe beauties of which, however, cannot but remain unobserved amongst the 
i immense riches of the Vatican, and within the proximity of the dazzling mi- 
tg racles of MRaphaél’s and Michael .ingelo’s genius. Notwithstanding the 
aI astonishment and delight with which | used to behold the WMnsée upoleon, 
a the enjovments I derived from my visits to the Louvre were far less intense, 
than those Lexperienced within the walls of the Vatican. ‘Taken altogether, 
the latter appears much better adapted to the culture of the taste and the 
imagination, and to the encouragement of the higher feclings of moral and 


religious enthusiasm. Should the student here, ever become so enamoured 





of the works of the ancients, as to belicve that the religious ideas and fic- 
tions of heathen mythology, furnish the happiest subjects for poetry and 
painting, this idea isrefuted by the presence St. Peter’s and the monuments 
of painting and sculpture that it contains. Here the works of Canova, of 
Giuds, Dominichina, Raphaél, axl Michael dngelo, show with what bright 
conceptions, clirisGanity is capable of enriching the artist’s invention, and 
how much its divine truths and moral precepts have contributed, to 
“Raise the genius, and to mend the heart.” 
Mhisis a circumstance of more importance than is generally supposed in 
the cultivation of the fine arts. The works of the ancients are better cal- 
culated to enrich the imagination, than to form the moral taste. However 
happy they were in securing those ideal forms of beauty, that seduce the 
senses and the imagination, and however noble and perfect those specimens 
are, Which they have left of their skill in portraying the external forms of 
matter, the true sources of the moral sublime, are to be found in the chris- 
tian Scriptures. How much they have contributed to ennoble and cnlarg 
the sphere of poetick invention, may be scen in the Paradise Lost of Milton, 
and tor their influence upen the art of painting, Lappeal tothe sublime com- 
positions of Poussin, Le Sueur and Raphav/. LT make this remark because 
! observed in the French school of painting, a considerable falling off in 
this re spect, and arn apt to beheve that a collection like the Lonuvie ‘ where 
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secred, gay, and voluptuous subjects, were promiscuously mingled together, 
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was not calculated to remedy this failure. Who, for instance, of a delicate 
and refined taste, could view without being shocked, the Jupiter and Leda 
of Coreggio, in the same company with the transfiguration of Rophatl and 
and St. Jerome of Diminichino, or behold without disgust, the ale-house 
frolicks of Teniers, and the comick scenes of Fun Ostade, placed in the 
same collection near the sublime performances of the pencil of Renudbens 
and Rembrandt. This contusion ot subjects, could harclly fail, ] think, ot 
weakening the impression which these picces, which represent the most 
striking events of sacred history, must have produced, when suspended 
over altars, and encompassed by objeets, all of which were calculated to 
encourage and augment the emotions they were designed to awaken, If 
Imay judge from my own feclings, the difference of cticet upon the mind 
of the artist, must be greatindeed. During two successive years 1 spent 
in Paris, I scarcely passed a week in which | omitted to visit the Louvre, 
and though I was in the habit of hearing daily cncomiums on picces, the 
beauties of whieh I could not perceive, | was the more inclined to suspect 
that this difference of taste proceeded from some original defect in my own 
powers of perception, than from any weakness in the judgment of those 
to whom I was accustomed to apply for information. Like every juvenile 
admirer of pictures, I was dazzled by that glare of colouring, and parade 
of attitudes, by which some painters have endeavoured to conceal their 
deficiency in the nobler requisites of their art. From which | was convins 
ed that a collection like the Louvre, was not fitted to lay the foundation ot 
a taste for the simple and manly beauties of the Roman School, but was 
likely to produce a style, in which truth and nature would be sacrificed to 
mancrism and affectation. 

“This conviction was not weakened, but rather confirmed by my subs 
quent visit to Italy. How different were my sensations upon seeing the 
Transfiguration and the St. Jerome in the Vatican! These two pieces wer 
standing unframed in the hall of Constantine. ‘They had not long arrive: 
from Paris, yet in this naked insulated state they awakened emotions far mo: 
profound than any f had ever felt in contemplating them in the Louvre— so 
much does the effect of the finest masterpieces of genius depend upon th 
influence of association, and so necessary is it, that the mind should be p: 
pared for the eflect of whatis truly sublime, by receiving from surroundin, 
objects only such impressions as correspond with the predominant tone of 
fecling, it was the design of the artist to inspire.” 

Our readers will think it no trespass upon their patience to 
have another extract laid before them, from this most agreeable 
writer. 

“Next to the churches and architectural monuments of Rome, its palaces 
and villas merit the attention of the traveller. A gallery of pictures gon 
rally forms an indispensable part of the establishment of every Koman no 
bleman. ‘To give a minute and exact description of each of these, would 
require, besides a knowledge of the principles of painting, far more time 
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and attention, than I have been able to devote to the subject. Some of 
these, however, are of such striking end original excellence, that while they 
furnish inexhaustible beautics to the eye ofan experienced connoisseur, they 
captivate the most unskilful observer. Such, for example, isthe celebrated 
fresco, representing the morning, by Guido, atthe palace Rospigiosd. It isin 
this inimitable composition, that this great master has displayed, all the 
charms of his imagination, and put forth the whole strength of his invention. 
The design and execution of this picture, shows how nearthe pencil, in the 
hands of a consummate artist, can approach to the sublime creations of po- 
etry. Milton and ‘Tasso, whose descriptions of morning are so peculiarly 
beautiful, in embellishing the same subject, have borrowed nearly the same 
delightful imagery and enchanting colouring. Poetry indeed, by the 
vagueness of its ideas, and the unlimited range which it affords to the im- 
agination, is eminently favourable to the attainment of that ideal beauty, 
which the art of the painter is too gross and material, ever to exhibit. Here 
the complaint, which Thompson, in his Castle of Indolence, with so little 
propriety, puts into the mouth of the poct, may, with more justice be as- 
scribed to the genius of painting, when emulating the sublimer efforts of 


her sister art 


No fatr illusions, artful phantoms, no, 
My muse will not attempt your fairy land, 
She has no colours that like yours can glow, 


lo catch your vivid sccnes too gross her hand. 


\nroya is preceded by the dawn, personified under the form of a beautiful 
iifant, carrying a flambeau, which represents the brilliant star that announces 
the day. Its rays are too feeble entirely te dispel the night, and accurding- 
iy a deeper shade surrounds the dawn, than that behind, which encircles the 
lovely figure of Aurora, that gradually unveils herself, and strews the earth 
vith flowers as she approaclics At last Apollo appears, mounted in his 
‘esplendent car, and attended by the heurs. His fiery coursers plunge in- 
‘o the heavens, and drive away the mists that linger behind Aurora and the 
iawn. Another conspicuous piece is a picture by wlibano, the subject of 
which is taken from the story of Rinaldo and Armida. ‘The hero of Jeru- 
salem stink in the languors of cffeminacy, is assisting’at the toilet of his 
veautiful mistress. I need searcely remark how capable the pencil of se 
rich and exquisite a colourist as .dibano was, of doing justice to a subject, 
ctibellished by the glowing and voluptuous fancy of ‘Tasso. 
“These superb mansions of the Italian nobility have a lonely and melan- 
holy ar, Which all their internal splendour and magnificence cannot dispel, 
f superb apartments, decorated with lavish em- 
bellishments, and peopled by the creative hand of the artist; but their va- 
cancy and silence chill the imagination. Objects of nature make the strong- 


One ranges through suites o 


est impression upon the fancy, and the heart, in those situations, where ne 


biwaian artist dares to interfere with her vast and magnificent designs. Cliffs 
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visited only by the Ibex and the eagle—the torrent that roars down the ab- 
rupt precipice, and shakes the mountain with its fall, or scenes of decayed 
magnificence, which bring together, in one view, the perishable structure 
of art, and the unvaried activity and unchangeable course of nature, awaken 
the dormant energics of the mind, and give wings to the imagination. But 
the deserted abodes of wealth and learning, create a sensation, too much al- 
ied to sorrow to be pleasing long, and which rather oppresses than invigo- 
rates the soul.”’ 


We dare not add to the numerous extracts, which a desire to 
make our readers acquainted with the merits of this author, has 
already induced us to make. We owe an apology, indeed, to the 
publisher, for the liberties we have taken with his right—and the 
only excuse we can offer, is an anxiety that our readers should 
participate in the delight which we have ourselves experienced in 
perusing the volume. It is a treat, which our countrymen do 
not often present to us; and we hazard nothing in saying, that 
the author deserves to be placed in the first rank of our writers. 
There are some, perhaps, with a more brilliant fancy, a more lux- 
uriant imagination; but we know of none who offer stronger indi- 
cations of a well cultivated mind, chastened by a strict subjec- 
tion to the severest rules of taste, and enriched by valuable ac- 
quisitions from the purest sources of classick literature. The 
mere English reader will, perhaps, object that he has made tuo 
frequent use of Italian phrases, without giving their translation; 
and itis certainly a fault, that he has sometimes permitted him- 
self to follow the too general example of using words that are 
not English, such as “savagism” “mendicancy,” “transpositive,” 
and a few others—but these faults are too few and too trifling 
to detract from the general merit of the work, which is, upon the 
whole, one of the best specimens of American literature, which 
has ever been presented to the publick—one, of which the author 
and our country have, both, reason to be proud. His style has 
been formed upon the most correct models in our language; tt 
has all the ease of Addison, the polish of Swift, and much of the 
strength and vigour of Burke. His sentiments, critical, politic- 
al, and moral, are such as every American should be proud to 
cherish. 

Weare much pleased to perceive, by a note at the end of the 
volume, that the author has itin contemplation, at some future 
period, to give ageneral view of the literature of Italy. The 
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qualifications which he has here displayed for such a task, give 
us reason to hope, that no untoward event may occur to pre- 
vent its execution. And we confidently trust that the recep- 
tion of the present volume by the publick, will be such as to 
stimulate the author to set about his new enterprise with all the 
alacrity inspired by deserved encouragement. 


(Ep ¢ Ep 


Views of England, during a residence of ten years; six of them as a prisoner of 
war. By Major-General Pillet, Knight of St. Louis, and member of the 
Leyion of Honour. Translated from the French. Boston: printed and 
published by Parmenter and Norton. 12 mo. pp. 296. 


We had heard agreat deal of this book, from various sources 
before it caine into ourhands. All the English, and some Amer- 
ican, reviewers, have denounced it asa scurrilous libel upon the 
English nation, without a solitary plea of justification. Those, 
however, who make this accusation, forget at least one powerful 
ground of defence—the law of retaliation. This plea might be 
almost admitted without inquiring whether the author had writ- 
ten truth or falsehood: for the history of letters scarcely goes 
back to the time, when it has not been the practice of English 
travellers, of all orders and classes, to vilify the French people, 
by every species of abuse, which the most malignant national ha- 
tred could invent. Hitherto Frenchmen seem to have wanted 
either the opportunity or the inclination to retaliate. If the au- 
thor of the present volume has spoken nothing but the truth, that 
alone is justification enough—if he has exaggerated the truth, 
or called in the aid of invention, in his picture of the English 
people, still it must be acknowledged, by all who regard patriot- 


ism as a virtue, that he stands acquitted upon the strictest inter. ) 

pretration of the lew talionis. For six years of the author’s resi- ) 

| dence in England, it appears that he was a prisoner of war—in 

P that situation, and for that length of time, it will be admitted, that : 
| he had ample means of becoming acquainted with the character ; 
of the government: he was four years, also, among them, unfetter- ; 
ed by the obligations which the fortune of war imposes. ‘This { 


was a period abundantly sufficient for a thorough examination 
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of the moral character and principles of the people. It only re- 
mains, therefore, to inquire whether he has used the means 
of information which were thus placed within his pewer, or wil- 
lingly exposed himself to the charge oi fabricating falsehoods. 

He begins by boldly charging upon England all the miseries 
that attended and followed the Revolution in France, The rea- 
soning which leads him to this conviction is ingenious, if not solid, 
The despotism under which the people suffered during the last 
years of the reign of Louis X1V4and the licentiousness, that pre- 
vailed during the regency ef Philip of Orleans, opened an easy 
introduction to that system of bribery and corruption which had 
been organized by Sir Robert Walpole, and which from that time 
to the present, has formed a principal feature in the policy pursu- 
ed by England towards other nations. It was an easy matter to 
induce an oppressed people to turn their attention to the political 
institutions of a country, that boasted so much of their freedom: 
and this natural propensity was strengthened, by their own writ- 
ers, who under the overwhelming weight of British influence, did 
not fail to extol the people as well as their institutions, and thus 
prepare their countrymen for the gracious reception of English 
travellers, writers and emissaries, Disgusted with their own 
government, in proportion as they were taught to admire that of 
England, they panted for a change which should bring them near- 
er to this imaginary standard of excellence. ‘The flame of re- 
volt once kindled, it spread with a consuming rage, which no hu- 
man efforts could allay; and those who promoted, and those who 
sought to stemits fury, were alike overwhelimed in one promiscu- 
ous ruin. “There is no nation onearth,” says the author, “which 
like the English nation, knows how to profit by the errours of 
her neighbors, the sincerity of her allies, the mistakes of her en- 
mies, and the false policy ef other cabinets; and” he continues, 
“we owe this justice to the people of England, that each individ- 
ual, while he employs his credit or his talents for his own bene- 
fit, never neglects to turn both to the benefit of the community, 
whenever it isin his power.” This is certainly true; and while 
it is one of the highest compliments that can be paid to the pat- 
riotism of the people, it proves a selfishness of policy in the na- 
tion, which cannot belong to the character of greatness. 

The author professes to state nothing but facts, most of which 
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occurred within his own knowledge, or have been taken from 
English records. But even facts may be stated in such a way 
as to lead to inferences either altogether false, or too general. 
He says, for instance, that “nothing in England is more common 
than theft”—that this is true, among certain classes of the people, 
we have daily evidence in every English newspaper; but when 
the author desires it to be understood, that this contemptible vice 
is fashionable, even among the ladies of high standing, he is guil- 
ty of pushing his deductions further than a few examples, how- 
ever well attested, can warrant. 

The glorious uncertainty of the law, in England, furnishes a 
fair subject of criticism, and M. Pillet does not spare it. He 
gays: “Notwithstanding the opinion generally entertained that 
persons and property are more respected in that country, than 
any where else, I do not fear to assert that there is-no nation, 
which is, in this respect more enveloped in barbarism, and further 
removed from true civilization, than the English. Amongst them” 
he continues, “there is no act against persons or property, how- 
ever violent, (as Sir Samuel Romilly, one of their celebrated law- 
yers, has said, when demanding a reformation of the criminal 
laws) which cannot be justified aud supported by some law or oth- 
er.” The English books of Law, and Reports of adjudged cases, 
furnish abundant and lamentable confirmation of the truth of 
this assertion of the author. He says, that since the king became 
insane, Which is “more than tieenty-five years ago,” the English 
have had no Constitution. “It has neither altered its form nor 
name,” sayshe, “but it has totally changed in fact.” This is a 
bold and novel assertion, and one which strikes at the very root, 
of all the selfish pride and boasting of the English. Let us see 
by what arguments, the author supports this assertion. 

“According to all the English civilians, regal despotism, the aristocracy 
ofthe nobles, and fofular democracy, are the three agents necessary to a 
good political constitution. Two of these agents should always be ready 
to restore the equilibrium against the strongest, wherever it be, who 
should attempt to menopolize the Power. Where the principles of royalty 
and democracy; (the former of which by its immutability, its regular pace, 
and the latter by its turbulency, will be always trying, each for itself, to 
become possessed of universal power) become connected with a wise and 
powerful! 
and roval principles are at present entirely banished from the English 
government, and it is the aristocracy, which, it should seem, ought to be 


aristocracy, liberty and rights are guaranteed. The democratick 
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more a protector than the other two, which has performed this work, be- 
ing united by interesttothe rich members of the House of Commons with 
the sole view of establishing an order of things, which seems to secure 
their tranquillity and respective fortunes, This union forms a true minis- 
terial oligarchy. 

“The ministers no longer appertain to the king, and have ceased to be his 
servants, although called by that name. They are subject to this oligarchi- 
cal faction, which is directed by the families of the great. These, howev- 
er, through the fear they inspire, and personal ambition, which leads them 
to do too much for themselves, are not perraitted to take an active part, 
cither in the ministry, or in the armies, but they create and support both 
the ministers and the generals. Thus for instance, Lord Wellington is not 
the general of the king, nor of the nation, but of the oligarchy. He was 
taken from an Irish family, from whose predominancy they thought there 
was nothing to fear; and it is to destroy this predominancy, that as fast as 
Wellington has rtsen into favour, or become more powerful, his brother, the 
Marquis of Wellesley, the first cause of his fortune, has becn cautiously re- 
moved from the ministry. 

“The Regent governs in the name of the King his father, but this Prince 


_ onthe throne, neither is, nor ever will be any thing more than an automa- 


ton. He will see his name, as at present, at the head of publick acts, and 
great demonstrations of respect will be lavished upon his office; but he will 
obtain nothing more. The unimportant life which he has led, and which 
they will endeavour to continue, is asccurity to the oligarchy, that he will 


only possess the form of that share of power attributed to him by the con- 
stitution.” 


This degrading statement may be ungrateful to the ears of 
English freemen, but its truth will not be called in question, by 
those who have attended to the progress of ministerial power in 
England. It requires no great degree of political foresight te 
predict that the death of the present Regent will be followed by 
a complete change in the government of England, which must e1- 
ther sink into despotism, or rise into Republicanism. The con- 
stitution of England seems to have occupied much of the au- 
thor’s close attention; and wherever its features appeared te 
deserve imitation, he has done ample justice to its merits. But 
the history of the Parliament, is the history of the corruption of 
the constitution, and notwithstanding the thousand schemes of 
reform, which are yearly planned by the few who profess to be 


friends of the people, the ministers have still continued to bear 


down all opposition, and trample upon the elective franchise. 
Of the “Opposition Party” the author speaks in the most con- 


temptuous manner, particularly of Lord Cochrane and Sir Francis 
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Burdett; the latter of whom, he says, “has covered himself with 
lasting disgrace” by the baseness and pussillanimity of his con- 
duct. There is much plausibility, if no truth, in the following 
sketch of Parliamentary proceedings. 

“For along time, the speakers of the opposition have only discussed sub- 


jects of little consequence; their speeches are violent to no purpose. The 


parts are distributed, and the actors acquit themselves with more or less 
warmth, according to a concerted plan. If this perfidious mask has now 
become useless to England, in her internal government, it is of great 
service to her in her relations with foreign courts. It allows her to penetrate 
thus, into the secrets of those with whom she is at war, because the mem. 
bers of the opposition being able, as their interest dictates, to appear con- 
ciliating, enable their government to cause propositions to be made without 
dishononr, which are contrary to her ostensible proceedings, aud even sud- 
denly to make a retrograde step in her political resolutions, which an abso- 
lute government cannot do withoutappearing inconsistent with itself. The 
crafty cabinet then, not only bring new men upon the stage, but at sucha 
crisis, it makes use of men who have openly professed opinions opposite te 
theirown. Ithas, as may be seen, in this peculiar resource, an immense 
advantage over the other cabinets of Europe, who are far from being ac- 
quainted with the artful policy of the ministerial power.” 

Mr. Pillet gives abundant praise to the English people for their 
publick spirit; but he destroys the eulogy by declaring, that they 
cultivate it, to the exclusion of every other virtue. It is of no 
consequence from what motive it springs, that England is filled 
with institutions of philanthropy and benevolence—their bene- 
ficial effects are felt by the suffering community: and whether 
the English character be naturally humane and generous, or 
vain and ostentatious, humanity cannot but applaud them for the 
means of relief which are thus affordcd to the indigent and af- 
flicted. “England,” says the author, (with the bitterest and most 
insulting sarcasm,) “is a country in which crime and virtue have 
an account open inthe ledger of every inhabitant; that which 
yields most of the article profit is most cultivated.” That this 
is the principle upon which the policy of the government is foun- 
ed, we are not disposed to controvert—it is more or less the prin- 
ciple of all despotick governments, and England has not been be- 
hind any other, in speculative diplomacy. Pope may be cited in 
confirmation of what the author here says: 
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“There London's voice; ‘Get money, money, still! 
And then let Virtue follow, if she will’ 

This, this the saving doctrine preach’d to all, 
Fron. low St. James’s, up to high St. Paul; 

From him, whose quills stand quiver'd at his ear, 
To him who notches sticks at Westminster.” 


No people on earth talk more about the liberty of the press 
than the people of England—none appear better to understand 
its value and advantages,—and none pay dearer for its enjoy- 
ment. It is true, they may write and publish what they please, 
as Mr. Pillet says, but then they seldom escape the same punish- 
ments that are inflicted upon those, who write and publish in 
countries where there is no liberty of the press. A thousand in- 
stances, in addition to those which this author has given, might 
be adduced to show the oppressive construction which is given 
to the law of libels. 

His chapter on the sanctity of Oaths, deserves the serious at- 
tention of every government, and of none more than our own, 
which has unfortunately copied all the evils as well as the bene- 
fits of the English laws. It is lamentably true, that oaths are re- 
quired upon so many trivial occasions, and for so many purposes 
of mere form, that they lose the sanctity that ought ever to attend 
them, and perjury becomes a matter of convenience. 

Mr. Pillet is not the only writer who has asserted that more 
rrimes are committed in England than in all the rest of Europe 
united. The same thing may be found in many of the most re- 
spectable English writers; and, indeed, we need go no further 
than the records of their assizes for the proof. What must be 
the state of society in acountry, of which the following can be 
said with truth! 

“England is divided into fifty-two counties. In each, at their Assizes, 
forty or fifty criminals at least are condemned; four times the number are 
acquitted, because the crime does not appear to be sufficiently proved upon 
them, although the crime itself, of which they are accused, may be sufficint- 
ly proved, and the men really guilty. 

“In Ireland, four thousand are annually tried, and in Scotland one thou 
sand. Thus the sum of persons accused of crimes, and annually tried in 
the Three Kingdoms, including the city of London, amounts to fifteen thon- 
and, on a moderate calculation The population of the Three Kingdoms, at 


‘he hichect estimation, cannot exceed seventecn millions of persons; thre 
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duration of a generation may be reckoned at fifty years, although generally 
speaking, this duration should not be reckoned at more than forty-four 
or forty-five years. The result is, that in the course of one generation, 
or in the space of fifty years, seven hundred and fifty thousand persons 
have been brought before the criminal tribunals of the Three Kingdoms, 
thatis, more than one nineteenth of the whole population. Conseqnently, in 
this country, so renowned for its probity and correct morals, in every twen- 
ty persons, no matter of what age, there must be at least one who is liable 
to be taken by justice for the commission of some crime. 

“1 do not fear to support the conclusions which | have thus breifly stated. 
There is no English writer, magistrate, or jurist, who can dispute their 
correctness, and prove an opinion contrary to this I have advanced. These 
are facts publickly and legally established, and registered in their criminal records. 
An Englishman may deny them, but a thousand observers willl give him 
the lie.” 

[t is as unnecessary, as it would be disagreeable, to follow Mr. 
Pillet through the long list of crimes which he enumerates as be- 
longing to the character of the English. ‘There is not one in 
the horrid catalogue of human depravity, of which he does not 
accuse them, and of which he does not furnish an example. But 
still, the inference which he draws from all this, is as far from the 
truth, as it is to say that France isa nation of fiddlers and dan- 
cers, because some of the emigrants from that unfortunate coun- 
try, have supported themselves by teaching those accomplishments. 
That Mr. Pillet has minutely studied the constitution, laws, and 
manners of England, will be admitted by all who read his book. 
He has made himself thoroughly acquainted with every sub- 
ject upon which he touches; and he has known how to use the in- 
formation he has acquired, in the way best calculated to answer 
his purposes. But Mr. Pilletis a Frenchman, and he has written, 
as none but a Frenchman could be justified in writing, of Eng- 
land. Englishmen can have no right to complain of his book: 
they threw the first stone at their neighbour’s house, without re- 
flecting upon the brittle nature of their own edifice. They have 
written and spoken of France, as Mr. Pillet has written of Eng- 
land, and often with much less regard for truth; indeed, their trav- 
ellers have taken the same liberties with every other country to 
which their peregrinations have extended. Let them not cry out, 
then, against the only Frenchman, whe has had the courage to re- 
tort upon them, in their own way. 
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A Star in the West; or a humble attempt to discover the long lost Ten Tribes of 
Israel, preparatory to their return to their beloved city, Jerusalem. By Elias 
Boudinot, L. L. D. Trenton, N. J. published by C. Fenton, 8. Hutchin- 
son, and J. Dunham. 1316. Oct. pp. 312. 


The title of this work is certainly faulty.—Instead of being a 
directing or guiding Star, it isan Ignis Fatuus, that leads the 
bewildered reader through the dismal swamps and thickets of the 
Land of Theory. 

The opinion that the American Indians are descended from the 
Jews, is an idea that has been in vogue ever since their discovery. 
This does not prove, however, that there 1s any real resemblance, 
which we might imagine to be the case, from seeing this opinion 
so frequently revived. It may be well perhaps to inquire what 
circumstances have given rise to, and continue to uphold, this con- 
jecture—The case appears to be this. By far the greater number 
of persons who have considered the American Indians to be de- 
scendants of the Jews, have been either Missionaries, or persons 
of limited and circumscribed education, and who have principal- 
ly derived their information from traders and factors. We do not 
recollect a single scholar that ever did embrace the opinion. 

The Jewish History, and Antiquities, being the express study 
of the Missionary, and being the most particular ancient History 
known to men generally, it is natural that such persons should 
bring their analogies and comparisons from that source, and im- 
agine a peculiar resemblance between the Jews and Indians, in 

particular points, which are applicable in a thousand other ways, 
among a thousand different people—And not being acquainted 
with general antiquity, they trace all these apparent analogies to 
the Hebrews.—Thus, for instance.—I! an Indian washes himself 
on any superstitious occasion, it does not follow that he derived 
the ceremony from the Jews, because they had their purifications 
and washings. Every nation that ever existed, made use of lus- 
trations previous to supplicating their gods, and by it imagined 
they had made themselves more worthy of approaching a deity, to 
whom they ascribed purity and holiness’ Among the facts and 
comparisons brought forward by the Author of the Star in the 
West, is this very subject of lustration, to prove the resemblance 
of the American Indians to the Jews. A ceremony that has ex- 
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———— 
isted among the Egyptians, Hindoos, Druids, and others, from the 
earliest ages: if this be admitted in one instance, it must be in 
others; aud we may as well ascribe the superstition of those 
ancient nations to corruptions of the Pentateuch, as attribute 
the same thing to the American Indians. 

We have considered the subject of this work with attention, 
and without the least hesitation declare, that there is not one single 
fact brought forward by the Author of the Star in the West, 
which appears to show any connexion between our Indians and 
the Jews, that might not, with equal propriety, be adduced to 
prove the same connexion between the Jews, and any other peo- 
ple on the face of the earth. 

Dr. Boudinot, after many pious and philanthropick declarations, 
commences the subject of his work by stating what gave rise to 
his undertaking this inquiry; which, though he certainly had a 
leaning that way for some time previous, he attributes prin- 
cipally to an accidental reading of the 15 chap. IL. Esdras, 
from verse 39 to 50. 

Dr. Boudinot acknowledges that he does not regard this book 
of Esdras as canonical, or inspired, but that he merely considers it 
as a plain history, and used it only as any other history is allowed 
to be used. 

But we are far from even allowing it to possess the merits of a 
narrative—it is related as a vision, a dream, which required di- 
vine interposition to render it intelligible. Esdras does not re- 
late it asa hitstory, that he, or any one else, knew to be true—he 
states it as a communication from God, 

This vision of Esdras is strictly according to the Jewish belief, 
that their nation shallagain return to Jerusalem, and is merely a 
continuation of the doctrine ofa temporal Messiah and government. 
Aud this idea ts as fully maintained by Dr. Boudinot himself, as 
it isby any Jew in the world. How he who appears so ortho- 
dox, could consider the figurative language of the prophets, as lit- 
erally implying such an event, is really surprising—we will not, 
however, dwell upon this part of lis work, which must be consid- 
ered beyond legitimate criticisin. 

Upon this chapter of Esdras is built the thedry of Dr. Boudinot, 
and as we cannotadmit his major, itis useless to examine his mi- 
por and conclusion—By this we understand the first part of his 
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To ascertain the origin of the American Indians, the author 
considers an inquiry into the following particulars, the best means 
ef accomplishing his purpose. 

Their language, 

Their received traditions, 

Their established customs and habits, 

Their known religious rites and ceremonies, 

And lastly, their publick worship, and religious opinions and 
prejudices. 

1. Language.—This Dr. B. decidedly considers as affording 
proofs of the identity of the Jews and Indians—though he has 
given himselfa very limited vocabulary, and refers to Adair for 
further instances. Adair, who also supported the Jewish origin 
of our Indians, and who strained every nerve to support if, in a 
thick quarto, 40 years ago, insists “that many of the Indian 
words to this day are purely Hebrew, notwithstanding their ex- 
posure to the loss of it to such a degree as to make the preserva- 
tion of it so far, little less than miraculous.’—page 95. 

We cannot conceive why Logan’s Speech to Lord Dunmore, and 
Cornplanters to Gen, Washington, are introduced; they surely 
do not show any Jewish traits. 

As for the idea that any comparison can be drawn from the 
circumstance of both languages, i. e. the Hebrew and any dialect 
of the American Indians, being very nervous, rhetorical and 
emphatick, it is so vague and indeterminate, as to be beneath 
criticism, and can have no more weight than if we should say 
they both eat or drink alike. 

Dr. Barton, who was better acquainted than any person tn 
America, with the Indian languages, shows in his New Views that 
similarities, as strong as any brought forward by Adair or Dr. 
Boudinot are found in fifty or sixty different languages of the 
old world. 

The notion that the exclamation, O. E. A. or Sah-he-wah, al- 
ludes to the sacred name of Jehovah, is past all bearing. We 

have seen many dances of the Northern Indians, who having vo 
instrumental musick to regulate their steps or time, made use 
of the sounds he bo he he ho bo, &c. and with no more idea, in- 
tent, on meaning, than we do, with fal lalde ral. 


We come, now to the Indian traditions recenved by their na 
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tion. The Traditions of the Southern Nations, say they came 
from the North and West, and describe various journeyings and 
travellings, through many parts of America,and which Dr. B. is 
willing to consider as identified, with their travelling, from Bear- 
ing’s Straits to the South. at which place he thinks they crossed 
by the way of Kamtchatka. 

That the Mexicans, and perhaps some other Indian tribes, emi- 
grated trom a more northerly latitude, is not only reasonable but 
very probable. There is not, however, one single fact that has 
the least tendency to fix their ancient seat higher than the Ohio, 
and lower parts of the Missouri. 

The following customs of the Kamtchatkadales, are adduced to 
strengthen this opinion—that the Kamtchatkadales, in their 
marches never go abreast—but follow one another in single files. 

Again some of these nations (Asiatics) prick their flesh with 
small punctures, with a needle, in various shapes, and then rub 
into them some colouring matter, so as to make the marks indel- 
ible. 

Bishop Lowth vouches for the Jews marking themselves thus, 
and Dr. Boudinot certifies that our Indians mark like the Jews 
and march like the Kamtchatkadales. 

‘These things are sounding and ridiculous trifles; what we de- 
nominate the Indian file, is universal among all savages—and 
the puncturing of the skin, was customary among the Picts 
of Great Britaia, and is universally so among the Islanders of 
the great Pacifick. Were the Picts, Jews—and are the Otaheitans 
more Jew or Kamtchatkadaler 

2. General character, and established customs and habits. After 
detailing some narratives of the first discoverers of America, 
respecting the personal characters of various tribes of Indians— 
an! which necessarily are of that general nature, that no partic- 
ular resemblance can be traced between them and any other na- 
tion of people or tribe, Dr. Boudinot brings forward their estab- 
lished customs and habits, to see what arguments they adducefor 
their Jewish origin. 

Nething can be slighter or evince more the imperfect knowledge 
of Dr. B. than many of his analogies under this head—for instance, 
when he says: As the Israélites were divided into tribes, and had 
a chief over them, &c. so the Indian nations are universally di- 
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vided into tribes, under a sachem, or chief, chosen from among 
them; he is assisted by a council of old, wise, and beloved men, 
as they call their priests and counsellors, nothing is determined of 
a publick nature, but in this council, &c. The chief, or sachem, 
sits in the middle, and the council on each hand, forming a semi- 
circle, as the high priest of the Jews did, in the Sanhedrim of 
that nation, p. 160. 

Now can any thing be weaker than this? Where are the people 
that had not chiefs, leaders, or governours, over their various clas- 
ses, casts, and divisions—and was there ever an assembly or coun- 
cil where men did not sit in a circular or semicirular situation? 
The propriety, the convenience attending such an arrangement of 
a deliberating body, would strike the mind of every one that ever 
thought upon the subject. 

It would be waste ov time to consider more of these analogies , 
especially when Dr. Boudinott tells us that the Indians, like the 
Hebrews, divided the year into spring, summer, and autumn, or 
the falling of the leaf, and winter, &c. 

They count the year by lunar months, or moons, like the Isra- 
elites, who also counted by moons. 

They count the day by three sensible differences of the sun, 
like the Hebrews; as the sun coming out, mid-day, and the sun 
is dead, or sunset, &c. &c. See all these instances, besides many 
more as important, in pages 193 and 764. 

In page 166, he gives this curious and satisfactory information: 
“When the Indians travel they always count the time by sleeps, 
which is a very ancient custom, and perhaps might have been 
derived from the Mosaick method of counting time, making the 
evening and the morning to be the first day.” 

3. The known religious rites and ceremonies of the Indians. 
As a kind of preface to this chapter, Dr. B. says, page 187: 
* ‘ur wandering tribes of Indians have, in a most surprising 
manner, bordering on something rather supernatural, preserved 
so many essential parts of their original plan of divine worship, 
(i.e. the Jewish) and so many of their primitive doctrines, although 
they have at present wholly forgotten their meaning and thei 
end, as toleave little doubt of their great source.” Let us see 
now what these surprising evidences of Jewish origin are. 

Among the first instances is this:—“Me. Locke, one of the 
ablest men Great Britain ever produced observes, ‘that the com- 
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monwealth of the Jews differed from all others, being an abso- 
lute théocracy: the laws established there, concerning the wor- 
ship of the one invisible deity, were the civil laws of that people, 
and a part of their political government, in which God himself 
was legislator.”’ 

Dr. Boudinot observes, upon this, that “the Indians profess the 
same thing precisely. This is the exact form of their govern- 
ment, which seems unaccountable, were it not derived from the 
same original source, and is the only reason that can be assigned 
for so extraordinary a fact.” 

The Israélites, during their théocracy, were called by the epi- 
thet Ammi, so the high priest of the Indians, (i.e. chief juggler) 
calls them the beloved and holy people, &c. 

In all this, we have in vain looked for some of the surprising 
marks of Jewish descent, mentioned by Dr. B. Instead of that 
evidence, we only see that many priests, as they have done in 
every age, in every country—pretended to hold converse with 
God, and to be his special messengers, and that the poor priest- 
ridden people have been always fed with the idea that they were 
the holy and favoured people. The priests of Egypt, Hindos- 
tan, and China, and the Druids of Great Britain, have repeated 
and acted the same things over and over.—*Tis my vocation, 
Hal.” 

This chapter, like all the others, consists of many weak and 
extravagant analogies between the Indians and the Jews—they 
are undeserving of criticism. Such, for instance, of comparing 
the Hebrew figures of cherubim, compounded of four different 
animal natures, with the carved eagles of our Indians, because ac- 
companied by the figure of aman, buffaloes’ horns, and the pan- 
ther, related on the doubtful authority of Adair. (196.) 

Again: Dr. B. says the Indians consult their priests or pro- 
phets, Gugglers) upon any extraordinary occasion, as in case of 
sickness, &c* This is considered to be in imitation of the Jews 
of old, inquiring of their prophets. (199.) 

“In resemblance of the sacred breastplate [of the Jews,] the 
American priest wears a breastplate, made of a white conck- 
shell, with two holes bored in. the middle of it, through which he 
puts the ends of an otter skin strap, and fastens a buck-horn 
white button to the outside of each, as if in imitation of the 


precious stones of Urim Thummim.”? &c. &c. (200.) 
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Their publick worship, Dr. Boudinot consider as offering the 
strongest arguments of his book; and in these publick ceremo- 
nies he discovers the feast of first fruits—Pentecost—feast of 
harvest, and expiation of sins, a daily sacrifice—and the feast 
of love. 

All these festivals are related very minutely, principally from 
Adair, and which we cannot condescend to refute in a particu- 
far manner. We will state, however, that the three first feasts, 
enumerated by Dr. B. have been observed among all the nations 
of antiquity, and have no more resemblance to the Jewish festi- 
vals, than they have to Prester John’s beard. We have no au- 
thority so convenient as the following, which enumerates exactly 
the same festivals. 

“The Druids kindled and made great fires and sacrifices, ow 
the first of May, that the fruits of the earth might grow; om 
mid-summer, to obtain a blessing on the fruits of the earth, now 
ready for gathering; and on the last of October, as a thanksgiving, 
for finishing their harvest.” Archa@logia, vii. 217. 

In this chapter, Dr. Boudinot considers the smoaking of to- 
bacco, on superstitious occasions, to be in imitation of the Jewish 
ritual, 

The daily sacrifice of a lamb by the Hebrews, he thinks, is hum- 
bly imitated by the Indian women throwing into the fire a 
small piece of the fattest meat, previous to eating. (227.) 

This custom was observed by the Greeks and Romans, from 
the earliest history. 

The feast of love is not worth notice. 

There are some additional chapters to this work, which are, if 
possible, less satisfactory than those which go before. We are 
fatigued with the drudgery, which our duty as reviewers alone 
enabled us to undergo. ‘The work has less of a philosophich 
cast, than any thing we have ever read on similar subject=; and 
as it contains nothing new or interesting, we have been as brie! 
as possible—taking no notice of the extravagant théory of the 
reurn of the Jews, (i.e. the American Indians,) by way of Kam. 
tchatka, to the utter dismay and ruin of the Ottoman Porte, 
who will be most unwilling to part with Syria. 

The captivity 6f the Jews, by Shalmanazar, has been misun 
derstood by Boudinot, as it is by most persons. 
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Major Rennel, who happens to have considered this subject 
with his usual acumen and with no prejudice, shows that there 
is no reason to think that Shalmanazer took away from Judea 
the whole people of Israel—but only those persons from whom he 
expected useful services in his country or such as he might fear 
to trust in Judea—and such persons of course would be but a 
small part of the nation; and hence, in Major Rennel’s words— 
‘those who look for a nation of Jews transplanted into Media or 
Persia, certainly look for what was never to be found; since no 
more than a select part of the nation was so transplanted.” 

The book of Tobit throws great light upon the manner in 
which the Jews were disposed of in Persia—both he and his 
kinsman held employments even under the roof of the palace— 
and it is evident from the remainder of this book, that they were 
possessed of considerable wealth. ‘The number of Jews remain- 
ing in Persia, in Benjamin of ‘Tudela’s time, viz. the 12th centu- 
ry—however he nay have exageratad the account, still shows 
that there were great numbers; and the travels of Chardin 
and Hanway, contain sufficient proof that considerable numbers 
are yet found in those countries. 








The Resources of the United States of America; or a view of the agricultural, 
commercial, manufacturing, financial, political, literary, moral and religiou: 
capacity and character of the American people. By John Bristed, counsello 

atlaw. ./luthor of the Resources of the British Empire. New York: pub- 


lished by James Eastburn & Co, 1818. Octavo, pp. 505. 


Mr. Bristed is already well known to the publick as an author. 
He is a powerful and luminous writer; whatever his mind con- 
ceives he pours forth with abundance. He seems to labour un- 
der a sort of impatience to give full vent to his genius. We 
have sometimes walked on the side of a beach, and beheld the 
ocean waves in commotion—the first liquid billow that poured its 
foaming silver at our feet, suddenly retreated back and mingled 
with the oceon waters, as if to recruit its exhausted strength—the 
next effort of the ocean extended further, and washed the ground 
on which we have stood: while we were gazing on the spectacle, 
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we have beheld at a distance a billow turning on its formidable 
axis, as if gradually collecting its might, and then discharging its 
whole liquid thunder upon the shore. At such atime we have 
been compelled, from a sense of personal security, to retreat, as 
we did not wish to imitate the example o' King Canute, and ene 
gage in a controversy with the Atlantick. How far Mr. Bristed’s 
stvle and manner may be illustrated by this example, may, we 
think, be made evident from the following passage. 

“The influence of infidelity, like the baneful Upas, lavs the hand of 
death upon all that it touches; it corrupts the morals, dchases the intellect, 
perverts the resources, tarnishes the character, annihilates the honour, 
of every people whom it enfolds in the harlotry of its embrace; it rolls te- 
gether as ascroll allthe rights and liberties of society; it casts that scroll 
into the fire of hell; feeding upon the misery of man, it cuts off every re- 
treat from virtue and happiness into human intercourse; it lays for ever low 
in an untimely tomb, all that dignity, tenderness, wisdom, charity, affec- 
tion, and confidence can add of lustre and of love to the children of mor- 
tality; it has never failed, wheresoever it has rolled its waters of bitterness 
and death, to sweep away all the ancient boundaries and landmarks of hu- 
man improvement; it Aas rolled its stream of ruin over all the art and pride 
of Egypt, Greece, and Italy, and every other region, waste or cultivated, 
wholesome or poisonous, in the earth; it Acs polluted the shades of learn- 
ing and science, laid open and desolate the properties of men, levelled the 
temples, and destroyed the altars of the living God; scattered to the wild 
fury of the winds every hope and every production of nature that looks 
upward to the Heavens; and after undermining all the props and buttresses 
of social order that have been reared and strengthened by the labours of 
hereditary ages; after washing down into the mire of desolation, kingdoms, 
and nations, and empires, and people, and languages; so that before it the 
earth was as the garden of Eden, and, behind it a deserted waste; it 
plunges itself, together with all that it encircles, inte the gulph of remedi- 
less perdition. 

As Mr. Bristed is peculiarly fond of appealing to the authori- 
ty of Edmund Burke, we will mention one remark of that admir- 
able author,—that it is in the nature of all ereatness, not to be er. 
act. What could Mr. Bristed seriously intend, when he was 


committing to paper such sentiments as the following? 

“Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as social svbordination in the 
United States. Parents have no command over their children, nor teach- 
ers over their scholars, nor lawyers, nor physicians, over their pupils vor 
farmers over their labourers, nor merchants over their clerks, carmen, and 
porters, nor masters overtheir servants. All are equal, all do as they list, 
and all are free mot to work, except the master, who must be humscif a slave 
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if he means his business to prosper, for he has no control over any other 
bead, eyes, or hands than his own. Owing, perhaps, to the very popular 
nature of our institutions, the American children are seldom taught that 
profound reverence for, and strict obedience to, their parents, which are 
at once the basis of domestick comfort, and of the welfare of the children 
themselves. Of course, where there is no parental authority, there can be 
no disipline in schools and colleges. If a preceptor presume to strike, or ef- 
fectually punish a boy, he most probably loses at least one scholar, perhaps 
more. And no inconvenience attaches to the boy’s being expelled trom 
school or college, the teachers have no authority, nor learning any honour, 
in the United States. 

“Nay, independence of children on thcir parents, is carried so far, as te 
raise doubts if afather or mother has any right to interfere in the marriage 
of a son ordaughter. A few weeks since, this question was publickly dis- 
cussed at one of our New-York debating clubs, for the edification of a nu- 
merous audience, both male and female; and it was determined by a stout 
majority, that ina free and enlightened republick, children are at liberty to 
marry whom they please, without any interference on the part of the par- 
ents, cither in the shape of advice, or command, or otherwise, and for this 
most sagacious reason, that the child, and not the parent, is about to commit 
matrimony; it being quite an exploded prejudice, that parents can have any 
possible concern in the welfare and happiness of their offspring This 
doctrine doubtless, is palatable to every needy and unprincipled adventur- 
er, who wishes to persuade some silly daughter of an opulent father, to 
accompany him to the next trading justice, who, for a few shillings, will 
perform the marriage ceremony, and consign her to her husband, and dis- 
grace and misery, for hfe. 

“There is no such relation as master and servant in the United States: in- 
deed the name is not permitted; —“/elp” is the designation of one who con- 
descends to receive wages for his service. This help is generally afford- 
ed by free blacks, and Irish; our natives seldom lowering the dignity of 
tree-born republicans so much, as to enter a house in the capacity of ser- 
yvants. Even Mr Birkbeck, who isso much enamoured of our democracy, 
is somewhat troubled at what he calls the bigoted aversion of the Ameri- 
cans to domestick service; and that they, confounding the term servant 
with that of slave, should prefer keeping their children at home, in idle- 
ness and often in rags, when they might be profitably and pleasantly em- 
ployed in attending upon their more afHuent fellow-citizens. He concludes 
with the discovery, that if a gentleman wishes to be waited on and served 
inthe United States, he must wait upon and serve himself; which is true 
enough. [remember at Boston, a few years since, the mistress of a house 
where I lodged, desired her negro man to go on some errand for her; the 
answer was, “l cannot, for Pam cnewged to meet some gentlemen and la- 
dics (all negroes,) atan assembly this evening, in —— street.’ And the la- 
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whom she gave twelve dollars a month wages, was regaling himself at a 
black ball in the neighborhood.” 


He has complained of his countrymen for doing us such signal 
injustice, by the publication of their journals and travels. And 
yet he has here stated what is not only not true, with regard to 
America, but to any other country under the canopy of heaven. 
So long as children are dependent on their parents for susten- 
ance and protection—so long as mank nd do not spring from the 
ground like vegetables—so long as human nature is not remod- 
elled and reérganized, so long will parents hold and preserve au- 
thority over their children, in all countries, and in all nations, and 
in all ages; however diversified by laws, manners, customs, char- 
acters, or climate. This authority is not confined to man—it is 
the common property of all animated nature, whether moving up- 
on two legs, or upon four, upon fins, or upon wings. And what 
does Mr. Bristed further mean, when he complains that there is 
no such distinction in the United States as master and servant? 
Our servants undoubtedly are hired to perform their services, and 
‘between them and their master a contract exists. “That in this 
land of equal rights, and equal law, no chains, dungeons, and im- 
prisonments are the rewards of servants who refuse obedience to 
arbitrary and capricious mandates—that the humblest son of pov- 
erty hath his rights guaranteed, protected and sanctioned, by the 
same high tenure, that enables the son of opulence to thunder 
over our pavements in his glittering carriage—that he can look 
from his humility in sturdy defiance on all encroachment, ts the 
pride, we repeat it, it is the pride and glory of America. It is 
enough that the opulent possess a larger range and sweep of 
enjoyment—it is enough that they have comforts, pleasures, and 
amusements, beyond the reach of humble and unaspiring poverty, 
—it is enough for them that property is thus entitled to maintain 
its just preéminence—imust they likewise turn and play the ty- 
rant, and exert a cruel, capricious, and ferocious despotism, over 
their domesticks? Must they insult, oppress, and vex because 
they pay wages? The free constitution of our country declares 
that this shall not be done. The people have reason to prize and 

enjov such valuable privileges. 
Mr. Bristed, in order to prove his point, that there is no such 


thing as fi! ial . uburdinat ion in the Cos ted States, mentions that in 
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adebating club at New York, and in presence of spectators of 
both sexes, a question was discussed and decided in the affirma- 
tive, that children are at liberty to marry whom they please, 
without any interference from their parents, even in the shape of 
advice. What is to be concluded from this? Why, that there is no 
filial subordination in the United States! because a set of giddy 
boys and girls at New York have pleased to decide the question 
in opposition to the authority of thew parents. The charac- 
ter of all the citizens of the United States, is to be taken from a 
New York debating club, who would probably meet on the ensu- 
ing dav and decide the question the other way! Does Mr. Bris- 
ted seriously produce this anecdote in proof of an assertion se 
broad and expansive, as that there is no such thing as filial sub- 
ordination in the United States? this is to cite the evidence af- 
forded by a pebble to prove the existence of a mountain. He 
further takes oceasion to satirize the pronunciation of the United 
States. 

“The elocution, in the colleges, is in general’ extremely vicious; in addi- 
tion to the common nuisance of a mouthing, Monotonous rant, a nasal 
twang pervades the pronunciation. This eloquence of the nose, rather 
than the mouth, prevails greatly in New-England, whose surplus population 
has long been spread annually over New-York and the Western States; 
whence this mode of elocution is gaining ground: throughout the Union 
Its orig.n is supposed to be traced to the county of Kent, in England, and 
it greatly resembles the nasal sing-soug, or eternal chant of the few elder 


Scoitish congregations, whether Covenanters or Sececers, that are vet to 


be found in this country. Unfortunately, our ears are saluted with these fu- 
neral sounds at the bar, from the pulpit, and ex cathedra, in the colleges. 
In common conversation also, we meet them;—and even the roseate lips of 
fe ale loveliness, occasionally condescend to call in the aid of the nasal 
organ to temper ihe sweetness of their silver tones.” 

The pronanciation here complained of, ts just true enough to fur- 
nish the author with materials sufficient for the construction of 
asarcasm. ut what is the extent o this transgression? an oc- 
casional sharpness of accent, less and fess perceptible the further 
we remove from New-Bneland. Now let this eloquent author 
compare this prosunciation with the various provincial dialects of 
his uative country, wit) the Lancan hire and with the Yorkshire 
dialect, for example—TPhis languag: bears the same affinity to 


? 


pure English, that a broad axe does toa razor: they are both man- 


ulactured from steel. There is scarcely ana Baghishiman, scarcely 
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an inhabitant of Yorkshire, who visits the United States, who 
does not complain in his broad provincial patois, that the Amer- 
icans do not know how to pronounce the English language; and 
with such standards of pronunciation, as England has often af- 
forded us, it would be littte less than a miracle if we did. 

It is singular enough to hear an Englishman talking about the 
vanity of any other nation under the sun. The truth is, that 
national vanity is almost the only thing which we sant, to make 
us what he says we already think ourselves—the greatest nation 
in the world. It has been the complaint, and a serious ground 
of complaint it is, of every American, who feels for the honour 
an interest of his country, that there exists too much disposition 
in the people of the United States, to regard every thing foreign 
with more complacency than they do the productions of their own 
country. This feeling more especially prevails with regard to 
England; and, if Mr. Bristed has not confined himself entirely 
since his residence among us, to one particular class of our so- 
ciety, he must have had daily opportunities of verifying what we 
have said—he must have heard England extolled, at the sacrifice 
of every thing like a feeling of national vanity—he must have 
heard comparisons made between England and this country, 
which tended to exalt the former, and to debase the latter—he 
must, in short, have seen and heard enough to convince him, that 
his remarks, however true they may be when applied to individu- 
als, were false in their general bearing. 

We were not a little amused to see, that, in the very paragraph, 
in which he ascribes to us this inordinate vanity, he betrays the 
same thing with regard to his own country, which he calls “the 
most powerful, the bravest, and the most enlightened nation in 
Europe.” 

The national vanity of the United States surpasses that of any other 
country, not excepting France. It blazes out every where, and on all occa- 
sions—in their conversation, newspapers, pamphlets, speeches, and books 
They assume it ‘as a self-evident fact, that the Americans surpass all other 
nations in virtue, wisdom, valour, liberty, government, and every other ex 
ecllence. All Europeans they profess to despise, as ignorant paupers and 
dastardly slaves. Even during President Washington’s administration, con- 
gress debated three davs upon the important position that ‘America was the 
most enlightened nation on earth,’ and finally decided the affirmative by a 
small majority. At the breaking out ef the late war with Pnglond, Gen 


Moreau, who then resided in this city, was asked if our oflicers did not seek 
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to avail themselves of his military skill and experience, by propounding 
questions to him’ He replied, ‘there is no’ an ensign in the American ar- 
my who «oes not consider himself a much greater tactician than Gen. Mo. 
reau.”. And our present President, in his recent tour through the Union, 
told the people of Kennebunk, in the district of Maine, ‘that the United 
States were certainly the most enlightened nation in the world’ 

The causes of this national vanity are obvious; our popular institutions, 
vesting the national sovereignty in the people, have a direct tendency te 
make that people self-important and vain. Add to which, the incessant fiat- 
tery they receive in newspapers, and publick talks, about their collective 
majesty, wisdom, power, dignity, and so forth; their unexampled prosperi- 
ty in the occupations of peace; and Jastly, their actual achievements in 
war Twice have they grappled in deadly encounter, with the most pow- 
erful, the bravest, and the most intelligent nation in Europe; and twice 
have they triumphed over the most skilful commanders, and best appoint. 
ed troops of that nation, in the battlefield, and op the ocean. 

The result of all is, that the American people possess physical, intellect 
ual, and moral matecria/s of national greatness, swperiour to those of any oth- 
er country, and, inorder to render the United States the greadest nation in 
the world, they have only gradually te augment the power of their govern- 
ment; to tighten the cords, and strengthen the stakes of their Federal 
Union; to organize a judicious system of infernal finance; to provide for 
the more general diffusion of religions worship; to enlarge and elevate 
their system of liberal education; to increase the dimensions, and exalt the 
standard of their literature, art, and science.” 

We are compelled, on another occasion, to call in question, ei- 
ther the good faith of Mr. Bristed, or the correctness of his sour- 
ces of information. So tar is the following paragraph, from con- 
taining any truth, that there is now scarcely a State in the Union, 
that possesses less “influence” compared to the weight of its tal- 
ents and political strength, than the State of Virginia. ‘This 
may be abundantly proved by examining what has been humor- 
ously called the Red Book, or the Catalogue ordered to be print- 
ed by Congress, of all the publick ofticers of the United States, 
of every denomination. By whom are all our ost important ap- 
pointments filled? By Virginians? No.—OFf our four Secretaries 
‘wo are from Massachusetts, aud none from Virginia—of our 
foreign ministers, not one is from Virginia. In short nothing 
ean be more false, or ridiculous, than the cry of Virginia influence, 
sn our national councils. 

“By the esp.7t du corps, which actuates every Virginian landholder, and by 
he constitutional policy which blends together the exccutive and legislative, 
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mon some measure the judicial departments and functions of Virginia, 
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What state is enabled to spread the web of influence over all the elections, 


as well state as federal, in the Union, so as to secure the appointment of 


proper personages, to be guided and directed by the master-hand of ite 


leading politicians; whence the congressmen generally, and amajority of 


the state legislatures, have long been induced to vote and pass laws in con- 
formity with the political views of their Virginian lords. Well might the 
Virginian landholders, therefore, so strenuously insist upon continuing the 
seat of government at Washington, lest their influence over congress should 
be counteracted and defeated by the superiour intelligence, activity, and 
virtuic, always to be found in large and populous cities Nay, it would not 
be so easy, after a wiile, to induce very unqualified men to sit in congress, 
if the seat of government were fixed in any civilized place, and the mem- 
bers were constantly lable to be assailed for their incapacity by the super 
vur sense and spirit of the inhabitants of the metropolis; and conse quently 
awiser order of beings would be sclected to take upon themselves the 
very important charge of legislating for millions of their fellow men.” 

Gur members of Congress will certainly have no reason to thank 
Mr. Bristed, for the sarcasm contained in the last part of this 
paragraph. For ourselves, we have no hesitation in saying, that 
large cities—which he seems to think the only civilized places— 
are not the places in which we should look fora wiser order of 
beings. Our western wilds have furnished us with politicians 
and statesinen, who liad no cause to shrink before the “Superi- 
our sense and spirit of the imbabitants of? any metropolis in. the 
world, 

We are extremely sorry to see the question of the unfitness of 
Washington for the seat of government, even hinted at again. 
We had hoped that the questiou was at rest forever; and though 
we have no reason to fear that Mr. Bristed’s views will have any 
injluence with those, in whose hands the decision rests, yet they 
are calculated to create uneasiness in the minds of many, who 
Waut a proper respect for the good faith of our government. Mr, 
Biisted is egregiously wrong in attributing to the influence of 
Virginia the original location of the Kederal City—the casting 
vote on that question, was given by & gentleman, whose views 
Were as independent as they were correé —neither a citizen of 
Virginia, nor under Virginia influence. 

We might enlarge on other parts of this volume, and point out 
many defects in matter of fact; but we forbear, because we are not 
nemics to Mr. Bristed. In some cases, we are free to contess, he 


has done us more than justice: and it is so sincular to observe an 
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Englishman speaking of this country in any other terms than 
those of abuse, that we feel disposed to take this gentleman by 
the hand, and frankly to declare him a splendid and luminous ex- 
ception to the generality of English writers. Wherever he may 
be led by the hand of his future destiny, whether he contemplates 
a residence in the land of foreigners, or whether he returns te 
that suil which contains the sepulchres of his ancestors, he will 
receive our heartiest wishes for his health and prosperity. His 
genius, on either side of the Atlantick, will always command re- 
spect and admiration; but from the evidence afforded by the vol- 
ume before us, we are induced to go further still, and say, that 
warm as our admiration of his talents is, it sinks in estimation, 
when we contemplate the superiour qualities of his heart. 
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His , 
d re- Remarks on a Poem, entitled “Washington—or Liberty Restored.” 
om A poem upon the greatest event that American history can 
P - ever record, must attract the attention, and awaken the sympa- 
tion, 


thies, of every class of readers in the community. The glories of 
the Revolution, excite the glow of rapture in the imaginations of 
the lowest; and those who do not feel, yet affect an emotion of 
enthusiasm and veneration, at the name of Washington, which 
now constitutes the only theme of patriotism; a theme that is 
daily beaten, and daily exhausted. This, therefore, is one of the 
subjects, which though embellished by the highest beauties of fan- 
cy, and ennobled by the sublimest honours of literature, still ' 
remains popular; it isnot confined ‘tothe patrician class of read- 
ers, but the commons of every degree are admitted to its acquaint- 
ance, and become familiar with its beauties. 

Yet the poem before us, has never attained to this natural ex- 
pansion of popular favour; and the lapse of eight years, since its 
first publication, has foundit as little known, as the day it 
issued into being. For this obscurity, but two circumstances 
can be reasonably assigned; first, its want of poetick excellence; 
and next, its being written in blank verse, of what is termed 
the Miltonick structure; which though the most excellent and 
sublime of the sort, isnot the most palatable to the general 
class of readers. 

Whatever beauties are to be found in blank verse, and it is cer- 
tainly susceptible of the most fascinating charms, and perfect 
harmony; yet no poet who makes choice of it, must ever expect 
a diffusive fame from his productions. Thompson, in his Sea- 
sons, has perhaps attained a wider and more popular renown, 
than any other writer in blank verse; but what is the celebrity of 
Thompson, compared to that of Pope? or of Milton to Dryden? 
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or to come nearer our own time, of Akenside to Goldsmith? or of 
Southey to Byron? There is a charm in rhyme, an irresistible 
and a natural charm, that wins universal attention, and ensures 
popular gratification; nor is its general reception owing, as some 
imagine, to its puerility; it derives its favour from the struc- 
ture of the human mind; from the principles of melody, and its 
assimilation to musick. He, therefore, who writes in blank verse, 
writes for the judgment and gratification of the literary few; whe 
have studied the principles and the history of poetry, and formed 
their taste upon factitious models; while the rhyming poet, ad- 
dresses the creations of his fancy to every variety of knowledge 
and character; and procures a proportionate extension of his 
fame. 

It has been a remarkable misfortune, attendant upon those pro- 
ductions which relate to American character and history, that 
they have seldom, or never risen to resplendent perfection. For 
this fatality of imperfection, [can scarcely venture to account, 
except as it relates to our native authors, whose want of taste and 
experience, sufficiently explains the certainty of their miscarria- 
ges; but that similar attempts by English authors, should likewise 
invariably prove abortive, implies a deficiency of regard, that I 
am very unwilling to suspect; as it would lead us to believe, that 
those only think it worth while to select American themes, 
who are endued with the shallowest ability, and the least perfect 
taste. 

The reader will discern from the title of the present poem, 
that Mr. Northmore has selected the events of the American 
Revolution, for the incidents of his plot, and that he has chosen 
Washington for his Hero; who is to restore liberty to the world, 
and achieve the independence of his native land. A theme mor 
erateful to the American reader, could not well be chosen; and 
whether the author has succeeded or not, the attempt being so 
deeply connected with ourselves, is well worthy of investigation; 
it appeals to our pride and patriotism, and soothes our vanity in 
the impression of our importance. 

The poet has not set out with the profession of writing an he- 
roick poem; although it is evident from its general arrangement, 
and machinery, that he aimed at the dignity of the epick. He has 
divided it into ten Books; to each book is prefixed an argument, 
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and four of the ten, begin with an invocation; judged by the rules 
of epick poetry, however, it will not be found to have a just claim 
to that exalted appellation; and is rather to be estimated as a 
collection of fragments, than considered as a perfect and con- 
sistent whole; being deficient in unity, and a proper dependence 
of the several parts. 

His machinery, he has taken from *Milton’s host of infernal an- 
gels; but they only appear in the first and last book; and Mr. 
Northmore has the merit of not disgracing his masters tools, by an 
unskilful use of them, or an awkward delineation of their charac- 
ters, as far as he found it expedient to apply them to the further- 
ance of the action. 


The invocation to the first book, contains much beauty of sen- 


timent, harmony of verse, and energy of diction; he has imitated 
Milton with great skill. 


“AtmIGHTY Berne, who on the human mind 
Hath deep impress’d the unutterable worth 

Of heaven-sprung Liberty, and didst denounce 
The curse of ignorance with all its woes 

Upon that nation which should spurn her gifts; 
To thee I call, and beg thy heavenly aid 
Touphold my mortal pinions while I sing 
Freedom restored to half the peopled earth, 
By freedom’s noblest bulwark, Washington. 
Say the first cause of all this good to man; 
What rank oppression! what despotick laws' 
What deep-laid plots of wicked ministers 

To strangle in its birth the immortal seed! 

Or, if the infernal potentates of hell 

Have been permitted to resume awhile 

Their power on earth to speed thy great design, 
Say, for alone thou canst, which first and last, 
In war, or council, lent his devilish aid.” 


In the whole of the first book, there is considerable vigour ot 
expression, mixed with no small portion of poetick fire; but the 
scene is confined to Satan and his host, He is sometimes guilty 
of astrain of bombast, that greatly detracts from the excellence 
of the poem; yetit cannot be said, that he abounds in the froth and 
fustian of our pseudo poets. 


Nhe second and third books are exclusively episodical; and 
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difigure the consistency of the poem; for they cannot be said to 
arise naturally ‘rom the subject; nor are they connected or inter- 
woven with the main design, It was not necessary to trace the 
progress of Freedom, through actions so remote from the subject; 
and the revolution in Switzerland, and the Netherlands, with the 
fate of Tell and the magnanimity of Elizabeth, can throw no 
light, nor infuse any additional interest, upon the revolution of 
Aierica. Besides, the episodes are too prolix; and the poet has giv- 
en his fancy the rein, till he riots in endless digressions of unim- 
portant topicks. 

With the customary vanity of poetick inspiration, that foresees 
events entombed in iuturity, he thus prophesies the virtues and 
genius of the princess Charlotte of Wales. His discontent is that 
of a surly politician out of power. 











“But, soft, methinks! 
Thou seest Eliza’s spirit from above 
Smile at their punie efforts, and bid thee say, 
The time is coming when Eliza’s sou] 
Shall reign again in her, who British-born 
Hath deep imbibed Britain’s ancient spint. 
Yes! I foresee the period blest approach, 
When her refulgent glory, bursting forth, 
The dank, dark, lowering vapours of the earth 
Scatters to east and west, arisen sun 
Then Britons shall be free, then see again 
Their laws, their rights, their freedom uninfring’d 
Thus British virtue, and a British queen, 
To reason’s voice obedient, and to God, 
Join’d in the cause of liberty and man.” 


We might be disposed to believe the sincerity of the poet; if 
the incense of his adulation, was not paid to the rising sun. 
This passage may perhaps procure him a pension, when this great 
queen shall mount the throne of England, and cast back a com- 
placent look upon her early friends.* 

Itis not till the fourth book, that the author adverts to the 
origin of the American war; and here he acquits himself very im- 
potentiy, in the speeches of the different orators. Chatham nev- 





* The reader will perceive that this has been written for a considerable 
time. 
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er debased his eloquence to such terms as these; so lame and 
creeping; and coming from the poet’s mouth wrapt in no flame of 
fancy, no embellishment, and no beauty. By comparing freedom 
to its own extent, he does not illustrate or enforce his argument. 


wee eee 
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—— 


‘Britons, it is a principle as dread 

As freedom’s whole circumference, that man 
Yields up no rights but for his happiness; 

He seeks protection, and not slavery; 

Should then a daring minister attempt 

To violate the constitution’s laws, 

Resistance is no longer criminal 

But thence becomes aduty. Better far 

To perish in astruggle for one’s rights, 

Than live alife of ignominious case; 

If ease it may be called, which doth depend 
Upon the nod of arbitrary power. 

What patriot breast the struggles then can blame 
Of our colonial brethren? ‘They are men, 

Are Britons, and they glory in the name: 
Respect their sturdy virtue; ’tis their own.” &c. 
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In the fifth book, he depicts the characters of the American 
worthies; and describes the landing of the British, and the battle 
of Bunker’s hill, concluding with the death of its hero, General 
Warren. 

His portrait of Washington is not bad. 


“Among her numerous progeny was one, 

So far pre-eminent above the rest, 

In all those qualities of mind, which grace 
Superior station, that Columbia saw 

In him that bulwark, which her fondest hopes 
Had scarce expected. In his godlike front 
Prudence and valour had so deep engrav’d 
Each her respective attribute, that each 

Did seem to strive for mastery; at his birth 
Wisdom and Virtue did preside, and nam’d 
In happiest hour their oilspring, Washington.” 


The fault of this picture, and it is a great one, is the generality 
of the attributes, with which the poet invests him; there can be no 
distinct features of character, from such a description: itis a mere 
outline. 
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5 en sii iia iaeeaatal meron 
se d 4 Warren is too great a personage to be killed by ordinary 
agy ae means, the powers of hell and death conspire his fall; the concep- 
{ i i i, uy tion is poetick and excellent. 
} 4 P ahs 
ide ORE . 
a i q . “But all were vain, had not the Prince of Hell, 
if mm and Pondering the leaves of Fate, too quick perceiv'd 
in ds " i The cause of British woe; for now his eve 
ary = at Had reach’d the page where fated Warren’s name, 
¥ “¢ 
f Slowly vanescent, o’erthe book of life 





Cast a dim shadow; gladden’d at the sight, 
Instant to Death he cried; “My Son, my Son! 
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i | ' The hard-fought day is ours; see here the name 
i J my Of Warren vanishes; lift then thy dart, 
fi : i y Poise it with fate, and lodge it in his breast.” 
abi) > in Soon as *t was said, ’t was done; Death pois’d his dart, 
if af iW: And sped it, fated, to the Here’s breast. 
ae i ip? Columbia long shall mourn him, for he liv’d 
; i) : ; A life of virtue, and he met his fate, 
; vi As atrue patriot, on honour’s bed 
ae | i a A Hampden hv'd, a Hampden died the chief.” 
‘ae ‘ 
Ada ; 
| a A more complete character of Washington is drawn in the 
a | sixth book; ut considered poetically, it cannot be said that it 
i iswelldrawn- The diction is mostly energetick; and the quali- 
, ties attributed to the hero, are just and natural; but he gives it ne 
nice touches, no colouring of life, that makes him live before us, 
through the potent genius of the poet. 
His indignant censure of the French Revolution, and the butch- 
| ers who achieved it, is well expressed. 
| ‘The Sixth book concludes with enumerating some of the 
successes of the British, not in the happiest style of hereick po- 
etry ‘ 
The Seventh, opens with the distresses of the American army; 
the French troops arrive to the aid of Washington, and march to 
¥ ork-town; which Lord Cornwallis expresses his resolution to de- 
fend; it concludes with Washington’s address to his soldiers, and 
the death of colonel Scammell. But little excellence, is to be 
» i discovered throughout these scenes; in which the poet seems to 
sink, instead of rising with his subject. 





There is some inelegance in the following figure, fo forment 
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“Scarce had he said, 
When loudest shouts of “Victory, or death,” 
Torment the frighted air.” 

It is not always obvious to the reader, nor perhaps apparent 
to the poet himself, for what purpose scenes of futurity are fan- 
cifully depicted, without affecting the catastrophe, hastening the 
action, or unfolding the character of the hero of the poem. This 
| conceive to be the case in the present instance, where in the 
Eighth Book, the author removes the filin of mortality from the 
eyes of Washington, and shows him the “picture of the infernal 


J 


host, floating above the Apalachian Mountains;” with all the hor- 
rid apparatus of diabolical designs and agents, in war and crimes. 
From this terrifick sight, the American chief, and founder of our 
freedom, very naturally revolts; and sighs for the calm and bles- 
sings of peace; butthis pacifick disposition is not wrought by the 
terrible scene presented to his view; and itis therefore entirely 
nugatory and superfluous. Before, and during the progress of, 
the war, Washington’s chief object, and warmest wish, was 
peace, on terms consistent with the honour and independence ot 
our country; and in this light has the poet delineated the charac- 
ter of our inmortal founder. Yet this part of his work is not 
worked up with inferiour skill and spirit; many lines are highly 
poetick, and extremely vigorous; and in the succeeding picture, 


‘here is much force and sublimity. 


“On its huge boss, a vast and solid rock, 

Sat dreaded Demogordon; and around 

Pursuit and Flight, and Fear, and Uproar wild, 
And dire Confusion, mix’d with friends from hell, 
Whose names the muse disdains to bring to light 
Here teo was laughing Sin and stalking Death, 
And Famine, grinding her insatiate tecth, 

With meager Poverty and brutish Force. 

Were Tumult blaz’d, and Slaughter, and black Fat. 
Prowling for blood of victims newly slain; 

t{ere Discord, trampling on the human mind, 
Urg’d men to war, while pallid Darkness, crown'd 
With dust, and tears, and blood, inwrapt the wholr 
And in the next vast circle rose to view 

The infernal host warring against the High’st 

tere flaming darts in countless multitudes 
Vaulted all heaven with fire, and underneath 


the bristling myriads met the conflict dreat”’ 
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A middle degree of excellence pervades the Minth Book, which 
recounts the battle of York-town, and is terminated by an eulogy 
en the bravery of the British troops. Mr. Northmore ts singular. 
ly happy in the opening of every book; in which few poets ac- 
quit themselves with grace and beauty. 





“And now the watchful hours with silent hand 
Unbarr’d the gates of heaven, and led the morn 
Forth from his eastern chamber, like a God, 

To bless with heavenly light the sons of men,” &ec. 


The following description and simile, is correct and spirited: 


. “—The chief 
Gaz’d at the rising storm, and scarce restrain’d 
His troops, impetuous ardour, who, inflam’d 

With more than common wrath for slaughtered friends, 
With difficulty wait the sign of blood; 

But this no sooner giv’n, they rush, they fly, 

Mix in the carnage and colleague with death. 
And now the dreaded parallels of war 

Open’d their throated thunders, and the storm 
Raged in full fury: as when the threatening clouds 
With heaven’s electrick fraught, and mutual ire, 
Darken the Indian ocean, when the change 

Of monsoon winds disturbs great nature’s flow, 
Urged by the eastern, or by western blasts 

They join in horrid conflict, and the rear 

Of pealing thunder, and the forked light 
Madden the sea, and sky and all is lost 

in one confusion vast, fire, water, air; 

Should some fate-freighted vessel, bound for Ind 
With gold, the curse of intellect ,on board, 

Reach then these terrours, neither power nor art, 
Avails them aught, but straight the vivid fire 
Rends the thin oak, and pours in watery death; 
So raged the horrours of the field of blood.” 


We are only left to regret, in this place, that the poet does 
not often produce such beauties; and that he has failed to excite 
the interest and curiosity of the reader, in the catastrophe, and 
incidents of the poem. The character of the great Hamilton, 
is thus portrayed in the same part. 


“Scarce was the onset giv’n, when abattis, 
And freise, and palisades already pags’d 
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The dauntless Hamilton upon the works 

Waves the proud flag of freedom; Laurens saw 
The joyous emblem, and with rival speed 

Hastes in reyerse, and cuts off all retreat. 

Then Campbell, British chieftain, knew too late 
How vain the struggle ’gainst fair Freedom’s sons. 
’Twas then, great Hamilton! thy inbred worth 
Blazed forth in glory; like Columbia’s chief, 
Forgetting recent wrongs, incapable 

Of imitating actions that disgrace 

More generous brutes, in middle victory 

Thou stay’dst the arm of slaughter; Mercy’s self, 
The muse can witness, quitted her abode, 

And with a wreath, pluck’d from the bowers of heaven, 
With hand seraphick crown’d thy virtuous brow.” 


The poet has crowded a variety of events into the last book; 
which concludes with the surrender of York-Town, and the tri- 
umph of the Americans. Mr. Northmore has here made a bold 
attempt to extend the influence of his infernal machinery, by 
making Satan and his compeers in evil, aid the cause of the 
British, by assuming the form, likeness, and character of various 
generals, and actually engaging in the battle. ‘Thus Satan ap- 


pears to Cornwallis, as a favourite warriour, who had just before 
fallen in the field, unknown tothe commander; and after per 
suading him, without effect, to wait six days longer, for the suc- 
cour of the fleet, and Clinton’s forces, he next recommends him, 
by a retreat, to save his army, and frustrate the hopes of the 


Americans; this advice the chief approves of, and puts in execu- 
hon, 


“Well thou hast advis’d,” 
Replied Cornwallis, “for though desperate 
Seems the attempt, yet desperate is our state, 
Despair then be our safeguard, and when night 
Shall spread her sable curtain, let our boats 
Under pretences various be safe moor’d 
Close to the town.” Thus ended further parle 
And now the fiend rejoicing in his heart 
Bow’d and withdrew, and in the toils of war 
Mix’d,”—k&e. 


This dream of the Poet of universal peace, is conceived po- 
ttically, and expressed with vigour; we think we do not mistake 
VOL. v. 35 
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the bent of his genius, when we affirm that he is more adapted to 
the sublime, than the beautiful; and that he oftener produces the 
first than the last. 


“Hell! Seal thy gates; and thou oblivious pool 
Whelm the infernal host; ‘tis given no more 

To injure man, but peace and love shall reign 
Henceforth triumphant o’er the sacred earth; 
Such is the will of Heaven, Heaven’s will be done.” 
Thus spake the archangel, and the infernal gates, 
Clos’d their harsh thunders, that the lowest depths 
Of long extended hell trembled throughout; 
Night’s silent reign astounded echoed back 

The grating horrour; and affrighted Chaos 
Leapt from his throne, never to mount again. 

His mission thus complete, the mighty saint 
Wing’d his celestial flight thro’ liquid space 

To heaven’s golden portals, where the hours 

Kept watch alternate, these spontaneous roll’d 
Their fragrant clouds, self-onening to his speed.” 


He thus apologizes for singing the defeats and disasters of his 
own countrymen. ‘The whole passage implies the highest praise 
of British soldiers. 


“But cease my soul! thus harrassing thyself, 
To sing of Britons vanquish’d; ’tis their cause, 
Not they which are subdued: Britons engag’d 
In freedom’s righteous aid, not al] the earth 
Risen in arms could shame by base defeat; 

But when Ambition with her iron rod 

Urge them to battle, then foul rout ensues, 
And discord and dismay pervade their breasts.” 


On the whole, correctness appears to be the prevailing quality 
of this poem; though it exhibits some considerable defects in the 
plot, the characters and diction; which I shall consider in the or- 
der here enumerated. 

A chief defect in the plot, or fable, is its want of uniformity 
and consistence; which renders it broken confused and irregular; 
and allows the attention to be dissipated, instead of fixing it on 
the series of actions as they occur. ‘Thus the poet has made hi- 
eect lame and ineflectual, by keeping it out of sight, from 
the first to the last book; he begins the action of the poem at ne 
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particular point of time, but leaves the imagination of the reader 
wavering and unsettled. In the assembly of the infernal angels, 
in the First book, allusion is made to many battles antecedent to 
the seige of York-Town; but from the subsequent books, we are 
induced to place its commencement at that period, where the com- 
bined forces of the Americans and French invest the latter place. 
Some incertitude, however, on this point, is again created, by the 
speeches of the parliamentary orators, and the description of the 
battle of Bunker’s hill; yet it is apparent, after some reflection, 
that the poet intended to commence the action at the siege of 
York-Town. 

If this was the design of the poet, he was very unhappy in its 
conception; and was betrayed into an errour, by the example of 
an ancient epick. The long duration of the seige of Troy, ren- 
dered it a proper beginning for the Zliad; and the short continu- 
ance of that of York-Town, is as strong an argument against its 
propriety. The reader will no doubt smile, to see Troy and 
York-Town, brought into poetick conjunction; and the produc- 
tion of Mr. Northmore, compared with the divine performance of 
Homer! Yet such is the nature of criticism; and such I may add 
is the force of prejudiced associations; which revolt from old 
and recent combinations, that possess no inherent principles of 
hostility. By adopting this particular time for its commence- 
ment, the poet has been thrown into many awkward difficulties; 
for having no agents, or characters to recount the pastevents of 
the war, he is constrained to do so himself; and from the First to 
the Tenth book, he is employed in this disagreeable task; hence 
it is that we lose sight of his machinery for so long atime. Sa- 
tan determines, in full council inthe first book, to muster his for- 
ces immediately at York-Town, to aid the British; and the reader 
naturally looks for that scene in the succeeding book; but he 
is disappointed; and by the time he reaches the tenth, he has al- 
most forgotten the machinations and resolves of Satan; which 
after all, do not influence the action, or catastrophe; and the 
whole might be lopped off as an excrescence, without injury to 
the poem. The plot and fable, therefore, are essentially deficient 
in order, arrangement, and consistency; and disfigure the whole 
face of the poem, by begetting confusion, and destroying the in- 
terest of the action. 
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Of his characters, it is sufficient dispraise, to say, they are 
imperfectly and feebly drawn. To his hero, he has not given 
those bold and decisive features of wisdom, valour, and magna- 
imity, which he so eminently possessed; he seems in this particu- 
lar, to want the faculty of a skilful painter; he can sketch the 
outlines, and give you the profile of characters; but he cannot 
confer the colouring and glow of life on them. The same blem- 
ish may be extended to all his other personages; who only ap- 
pear arrayed in the mere shadows of some of the qualities, that 
distinguish them. 

Nothing can be objected to his characters, poetically consider- 
ed; that is, as they are fitted to the several stations they are des- 
tined to act in, throughout the poem; in this light they are just 
and consistent. 

The diction in general, is harmonious and energetick, and of 
course has much elegance; but in those parts, where the states. 
men, or generals speak, it is vitiated by the phraseology of politi- 
cians, and soldiers; it degenerates here to colloquial familiarity, 
and seems purposely to stoop, in order to become more correct. 
But here the poet has fallen into a deplorable errour; and had he 
followed Milton more closely on this subject, he would have per- 
ceived, that poetry can never condescend, with propriety, to 
shake hands with prose; it must preserve its lofty port, and glow- 
ing strain; and the moment it sinks to the common level, it be- 
comes tarnished by common blemishes, and base peculiarities. 
Milton is a politician, a polemick, an orator, an artist, and every 
other character, as occasion requires; but in all he is still the po- 
et; the poet’s features are most prominent, and he never falls in 
such attempts. ‘To be perfect, it is necessary that every one else, 
should arrive at the same skill, if they hope to share the same 
renown. 

His versification is invariably smooth and flowing; and is con- 
structed with great skill, elegance, and vigour, In this, he seems 
to have closely imitated Milton; and he has succeeded to per- 
fection; for many passages might be imposed even on a_ critick, 
for the productions of that sublime bard, without fear of detec- 
tion, or discovery. 

It is the more to be regretted, that Mr. Northmore has miscar- 
riedin his design of applying supernatural machinery to the 
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aubject of this poem; because no other event is so apparently 
connected with, and influenced by, super-human means, as the 
American revolution; in which the greatness of the end to be ac- 
complished, bore so gigantick a disproportion to the littleness of 
the means, that nothing short of divine interposition, can well ac- 
count for the consummation of the enterprise. Here then, was 
a spacious field ‘or preternatural operations; the mind is fully pre- 
pared to receive, and forward the agency of beings of other worlds; 
it yields a rational conviction to the reality of the imagined fic- 
tion; and expects tobehold the catastrophe accord with the power 
of the spirits, who colleague with the different parties. 

Every writer who attempts an epick, or historical poem, must 
strugcle with the disadvantage of having his catastrophe foreseen 
and expected, by the reader; but no poet can plead this 
as an excuse for his deficiencies, as it is common to all, and 
known to himself, before he begins his labour. This foresight of 
the termination of the action, naturally destroys much of the in- 
terest and curiosity, which the reader would otherwise feel: it 
completely strips the subject of all adventitious novelty and in- 
terest; and leaves the poet to rely exclusively on his own powers, 
the fervour of his fancy, and the fruitfulness of his invention, for 
investing his fable with artificial interest, novelty, and passions. 
This can only be done, by the artful disposition of the several parts, 
so as to excite curiosity, and “surprise expectation;” the attention 
must be won, and captivated, by always keeping something of 
importance untold; somethiug in reserve, of which the reader 
is to be apprised, by a timely hint, or allusion; his sympathy must 
also be kept awake, by depicting some of the must forcible pas- 
sions, in their full operation, and making him participate in the 
happiness ruis-ry of the personages of the poem. 

Now in all these arts, which constitute the genius of the poet, 
as well as the perfection of the work, the poem of “Washington” 
is altogether wanting. Whether the author thought its political 
complexion unsusceptible of such embellishments, I know not; 
itis certain, that such an impression could not be correct. What 
a beautiful train of sympathies, would the circumstance of An- 
dre’s captivity and death, have given occasion for; white the 
characters of both Washingtop and himself would have been com- 
pletely developed by this pathetick event? Instead of this, how- 
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ever, with a thousand other affections that might have been judi- 
ciously interwoven with the fable, there is not a single passion or 
series of affectionate emotions, interspersed through the whole 
of the poem. All is dry and uninteresting; the mere naked de- 
tail of political transactions, and military operations; never touch- 
ing the he heart, and but scarcely agitating the fancy; here is the 
grand misfortune of the poet, and the vital defect of the poem. 

It may be suspected with great reason, that Mr. Northmore is 
too much of a politician, to be a poet; his passions were absorbed 
in the former, and left his imagination no play in the bowers ot 
the muse. He who courts the applause of factions, cannot ex- 
pect to be crowned by the garland, sanctified by the breath of 
Apollo, and bound by the hands of the Graces. 

The poem of “Washington,” therefore, must be at last pro- 
nounced a very defective composition; an arid string of shreds 
and patches, struck out by the force of faction, from an irregu- 
lar imagination, teeming with imagery and thought, but greedy 
of tbe plaudits of a political party. As such, it contains many 
passages remarkable for their beauty and splendour; and not 
less striking as close imitations of Milton in the style, than as 
original beauty, in the sentiment; but these felicities are balanced 
by numerous blemishes; while the whole poem has the singular 
merit of being void of all those affectations, novelties, and inno- 
vations, which have exposed the herd of modern versifiers to rid- 
icule and contempt.’ We, therefore, still consider this great na- 
tional suject, as open to the charms of song; and yet hope to see 


=? 


it elegantly embellished, by a native poet of sterling genius; whose 


fancy shall command admiration, and whose taste shall pre 
clude faults and defy censure. S. 


Cumberland’s Calvary. 


And this unpolished rugged verse I chose, 
As fittest for discourse, and meanest prose. 
Daypen. 


An epick poem upon a divine subject, must ever be confined to 
a small circle of readers; to those alone, who feel a pleasure in se- 
rious reflection, and delight to indulge in solemn retrospection; 
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who can contemplate the features of religion, without a sensa- 
tion of melancholy, and feel their imagination enlivened by sub- 
jimity and horrour. Besides this, epick poetry is not a favourite 
with the crowd of readers; its majesty, is not favourable to the 
familiar association of the gay, the volatile, and the superficial; it 
seems to hold a superiour rank in the world of fancy, and does 
not easily mingle with the promiscuous herd of the lovers of poe- 
try. Every epick poet must encounter the latter impediment to 
notoriety; but every mind of exalted genius, can for the most part, 
level those bounds to fame, and excite the acclamations of the 
crowd, as well as secure the applause of the judicious. Such is 
the power of Homer; and such was the genius of Milton. The 
latter opposed both the foregoing disadvantages, but he only op- 
posed to conquer them. He chose a sacred subject for an epick 
poem, apparently the most limited and barren, within the scope 
of the christian history; but he gave it such amplitude and beauty, 
by the magick poetry of his genius, as made it pass for the most 
comprehensive epick ever produced; it was not merely the loss 
of Paradise, and the fall of man, that he chanted in meledious 
strains: he interwove every passion of the human bosom, and de- 
picted the most interesting incidents of human life, till he assimi- 
lated his poem to every variety of feeling, and disparity of con- 
dition; till the throb of sympathy beat in the breast of the peas- 
ant, and the sigh of apprehension, for lost dominion, spontane- 
ously swelled in the heart of the king. 

When Cumberland chose the epick path, for a display of his 
powers, he surely could not have reflected on the magnitude of 
its difficulties, or have remembered the miscarriages of others, 
and when he chose a sacred action, for the groundwork of his po- 
em, I think he gave a greater proof of temerity than courage, and 
showed more confidence than discretion. Did he remember the 
failure of Cowley, in the same undertaking? Could he have for- 
gotten the fate of Blackmore? Not only the Davidies of the for- 
mer is sunk into utter oblivion; but even the Paradise Regained 
of Milton, is hardly remembered, and but seldom read! The epick 
however, was the highest species of peetry, and Cumberland did 
not want either ambition or vanity, te attempt the glory of the 
highest, though attended with the danger of miscarriage and dis- 
grace. It is now, I believe, generally allowed, that he has failed 
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in this undertaking; but his fall has not involved him in ruin, and 
he has rather missed the acquisition of honour, than incurred the 
contempt of disgrace and dulness. 

In selecting Calvary for the action of his poem, Cumberland 
treads upon the heel of his master Milton; and seems to decide in 
the negative, the long disputed question, whether Paradise Re. 
q gained, be complete? Had Milton exhausted the theme, then, 
and then only, would his last epick have been a finished and en- 
tire performance, including the whole series of events, that con- 
summated the subject of his song; but the existence of the epick 
before us, demonstrates the work to be incomplete. 

To judge philosophically of the merit of a poem, or the abilities 
of a poet, it is essential that we should separate the natural in- 
terest of the subject, from the effect of art in the execution, The 
event celebrated by our poet, is of the highest interest to man- 











































kind, and the most sublime within the range of nature; it excites 
the greatest vividness of passion, and keeps alive every sympathy 
of the breast; the omnipotence of God, the purity of the Saint, and 
the sufferings of the man, give birth to emotions independent of 
the skill,and the imagination of the poet. The character of the 
hero, is naturally sublime; the miracles wrought by the Son of 
God, partake of the same quality, in the grandest degree; and 
what can be more terribly sublime, than the murder of Christ; at 
which all nature shudders in convulsions, and the elements rage, 
as if desirous of revenge? For all these circumstances, which give 
the poem its chief interest, we are indebted to other powers than 
those of the poet; and can allow him no merit or honour for its 
inherent attribute, sublimity. 

It isnot my wish to strip Cumberland of all the vestments of 
a Bard; but in a philosophical criticism of this poem, it is abso 
lutely requisite to separate his labours, from the creations of oth- 
ers;and when this is done, he will still have much left, to sup- 
port his claim to originality of sentiment, and beauty of imagery. 
. Rv adopting a subject, which is the natural conclusion and ca- 
} ) tastrophe, of Milton’s Paradise Regained, he has availed himself 
be a of the use of a machinery, previously created by that great poet; 
a; wellasa structure of verse, adopted by the same divine Bard, 
to this peculiar theme. Cumberland, therefore, as well as Cow- 
per, in his translation of Homer, is but an imitation of the blind 
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poet; and as such, he has followed him very closely, in the whole 
arrangement and distribution of the parts, as well asin the chare 
acters of the heavenly and Satanick beings, who appear in the 
poem. 

Calvary is divided into eight books; the first entitled “The 
Assembling of the Devils” commences with a general enumera- 
tion of the Miracles of Christ, and terminates by an assembly of 
the Satanick angels, summoned by their leader to deliberate upon 
the means of destroying, or counteracting, the power of our Savi- 
our, which occupies the whole of the first book. ‘The exordium is 
not remarkable for poetick spirit, elegance, or harmony. 













“Hail, awful Calvary! forsaking now 
Aonian haunts and the unhallow’d Nine, 

I visit thy sad mount, and thence invite 

The mournful echoes to my deep-ton’d harp, 
Hymning the whi'st in solemn numbers praise 
To God for mercies purchased by the death 
Of that mysterious Being, virgin-born, 
Saviour of lost mankind, who on the cross, 
Lord though he be of life, and gne with God, 
In mortal pangs expir’d;—” 






















In the following speech of Satan, we look in vain for Milton’s 
poetick richness of imagination, and energy of language; it par- 
takes too much of theatrical rant, and prosaick phraseology. 










“Enough of this vain boast, here Satan cried; 
More than enough of these voluptuous strains, 
Which, though they lull the ear, disarm the soul 
Of its best attribute: Not gaudy flowers 

Are call’d for med’cine, but the humble weed; 
True wisdom, ever frugal of her speech, 

Gives sage advice in plain and homely words. 
The sum of all our reaso ning ends in this, 

That nothing but the death of Cartst can solve 
The mystery of his nature! till he falls, 

Scarce can I say we stand: All voices then, 
Though varying in the means, conspire his death; 
Some cautiously as Baar; some with zeal 
Precipitate as Motocn, whose swift thought 
Vaults over all impediments to seize 

The goal of his ambition. But, O peers, 

Ours is no trivial care; direct your sight 

VOL. Vv. 36 
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Along the ranks of that redeemed host; 

On us hangsallour safety; * °* ° * 

* * * ° * * * & ? * 
‘What now remains 

But to send forth a tempter to persuade 

IscarroT to betray his Master’s life, 

And damn himself for gold? Speak, is there one, 

One in this patriot circle, whom all eyes 

Point out for this emprise? Most sure there is, 

Bexra hath well predicted of our choice: 

Maxmon, stand forth! On thee th’ election lights.” 


‘The meaning is not made clearer by the trope in the fifth line, 
and Satan when he calls his compeers a patriot circle, speaks too 
much in the phrase of a modern politician. 

The first book concludes with a description of Afammon’s de- 
parture to the holy city, on his errand to tempt Judas to betray 
his master. 








“He said, and pointing to the sacred towers 
Of Gods high temple, wav’d his sceptred hand, 
Whereat the infernal armies gave a shout 
That shook the rocky desert to its base: 
Meanwhile the fiend, ambassador of hell, 
Exulting heard his high election crown’d 
With these applauding voices, and the call 

by Of his great Chieftain echo’d to the skies: 
Pride swell’d his conscious breast; no longer now 
Crouching with age and pain, but nerv’d anew, 
As with a spell transform’d, erect he stood 
With towering stature tallest of the throng, 
And looks of high supremacy and state. 
And now from either shoulder he unfurl’d 
His wide stretch’d pinions, and uprising swift 
Tower’d in mid air; the host with loud acclaim 
Hail’d his ascent; he on the well pois’d wing 
Hover’d awhile, till from his cloudy height 
Sweeping the wide horizon, he descried 
Far in the west the holy city, of God; 
His destin’d port, then to the orient sun 
Turn’d his broad vans, and plied their utmost speed.” 
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This passage presents us with nothing remarkably splendid; 
ihe mind acquiesces in the propriety of the description, but does 
not feel the glow of delight such as is produced by a combina- 
tion of vivid beauties, and striking figures. 
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Brighter excellence does not illuminate the second book; 
which is entitled “The Last Supper;” and has for its,subject the 
commencement of the treachery of Judas, and Christ washing the 
feet of his disciples. It is remarkable for many dull, prosaick, and 
creeping passages; and some examples of excellence, worthy to 
be placed by the side of a nobler performance. Asa specimen of 
the former this speech of Mammon, in the disguise of a Levite, 
will prove sufficient. 





! 





“Hail, son of Simon! peace be to thee, friend! 
th line, Fairly encounter’d art thou in good hour, 
aks too The priest-like Tempter cried; thy worth is known 
To all our Levites, from whose tribe I come 
With friendly greeting charg’d: This night they meet 
{n special conclave; our chief pontiff there 
betray Will in the holy convocation move 

Points of high import to our ancient law, 

Questions it much importeth thee to hear, 

And well accepted shalt thou be ofall, 

Who with large recompense and honours due 

Will greet thee so complying: I have said. 

Grave Sir, I know thee not, Junas replied; 

Yet for thy greeting thanks, and peace for peace, 

As holy men becomes.” 


n’s de- 


The following lines possess more beauty, but they are the bes! 
in the book. 


*‘Now, as the spell within him ’gan to work, 

The traitor’s visage, like the troubled sea 

Uptorn and furrow’d with tempestuous winds, 
Shifted its lines, now deadly pale, aghast 

And horrour-struck, now fiery red, deform*d 

With hellish rage, and from man’s semblance chang’d 
To very demon, terrible to sight. 

Oh! what a fall from heav’n to deeper hell 

Than thought can fathom, horrours worse than heart 
Of man, unless abandon’d of his God, 

Can suffer or conceive! Words do but fail 

To paint that unreveal’d abyss, those depths 


plendid; Of the immeasurable profound, where groans, 
ut does Wailings, and woes, and tossing amidst fires 
ombina- : Unquenchable await the wretch condemn’d!” 


“The Treason of Judas,” is the title of the succeeding book 
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which discourses of the meeting of that rebel disciple, with the 
High Priest and Elders, in the palace of the former, with whom 
he agrees to betray Christ. As soon as the Priests and Elders 
dissolve their asse nbly, Satan and his host take their places; and 
an oration is celebrated by the Devils in honour of the success of 
Mammon, over the faith of Judas. With this scene the book 
concludes; which partakes too much of the dramatick form for 
an hervick poem. The beginning of this book, is not unpoetical: 


“Dark came the ev’ning on, and the pale moon, 
Now faintly glimm’ring through a wint’ry cloud, 
Shed her dim horrours o’er the shadowy earth; 
Whilst through the silent streets with step disturb’d, 
And heart by hellish meditations rent, 

The outcast of the Lord pursued his way, 
Iscarntor, name for evermore accurst. 

Onward he went unquestion’d, unobserv’d, 

For all upon this solemn night kept house, 

Nor stopp’d till forth the city gate he came 

To Cedron’s brook, whose bubbling current laves 
The olive-crown'd Mount, favour’d of Carist 
For tis umbrageous groves and silent haunts, 

For pray’r and contemplation fit retreat.” 


It isnot usual for Poets to consider the Moon as producing 
horrours; yet our author in the third line is guilty of this singular 
expression. 

The raze and passion of the High Priest are highly coloured, 
with a skilful pencil; and Judas’s description of the toils he un- 
derwent in the service of his master, are finely pictured. Yet in 
all his speeches, Cumberland seems to have unintentionally run 
into the dramatick manner; and the reader is often ready te 
pause, to inquire whether it is not a tragedy he is perusing? Such 
is the force of genius, or the tendency of habit; the poet could not 
hide his trade; and the stage in spite of all his efforts predominat- 
ed in his fancy. The synod at last dissolves: 


*‘No more; loud acclamations shook the hall: 
Th’ assembly rose, the traitor bow’d assent, 

A band of ruffians arm’! with swords and staves 
Forth issued with Iscarror at their head, 


And tothe Olive Mountain bent their course.” 
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“First at the sight with eyes that sparkling blaz’d 
Satan uprose, and thus infuriate spake. 
Gaprret in arms! Hah! warriours, we are brav’d: 
Christ hath his guard about him and defies us. 
If this immortal spirit could not stand, 

What shall Isearror do? Myself will forth; 

We shall then see who wieldsthe stronger lance, 
Satan or Garret: In the fields of heaven, 

In the mid-air, on earth, in deepest hell 

Ife knows my might superiour, and shall rue 

His dastardly assault. Why not with me, 

The sender rather than the sent, this strife? 

So might he boast the contest, though subdued 
The scars by this sharp sword in battle dealt 
Are the best honours Ganrret hath to vaunt; 
The brightest laurels on his brow are those 

} planted when in equal fight I deign’d 

To measure spears with such inferiour foe.’’ 


«°' Twas said, the princess of th’ assembly rose 
In reverence to his will; the legion round 
Smote on their shields the signal of assent. 
Tow’ring he stood, the Majesty of Hell, 


Dark o’er his brows thick clouds of vengeance roll’d, 


Thunder was in his voice, his eye shot fire, 
And loud he call’d for buckler and for spear; 
These bold Azazet bore, enormous weight, 
For Atlantean spirit proper charge: 

With eager grasp he seiz’d the towering mast, 
And shook it like a twig; then with a frown, 
That awed the stoutest heart, gave sign for all 


Strait to disperse, and vanished from their sight.” 


Cuemos, enters the infernal assembly at the end of the ora- 
tion, wounded by the spear of Ganaret; when we have the fol- 
lowing speech: 


The third and fourth lines of the above passage, are miserably 
impotent; at the same time that they possess all the fulsome rant 
of a mad theatrical hero, without the feeblest tinge of poetry. 
Milton’s Satan would have vented his rage in a nobler strain.— 
To compensate in some measure for the uniform dulness of this 
part of the poem, the conclusion of the third book is less prosaick 
than the customary strain of his Muse. 


Chere pervades so equable a mediocrity throughout the whole 
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= ST 
of this poem, which has few elevations, and many flats, that it is 
difficult for the critick to distinguish any one book as supremely 
excellent, or to select a passage of surpassing brilliancy and ele. 
gance. Thus in the fourth book, called “The Agony in the 
Garden,” we meet with nothing superiour to the antecedent parts. 
It discourses generally of the scene in the garden; of Judas be- 
a traying our Saviour with a kiss, and of his apprehension of the 














: High Priest, with the discomfiture, and final expulsion of Satan 
from the earth. 
: Satan’s reply to Gabriel, is not the least spirited or inelegant 


i of this book. 


"| “Since this angelick form, from death exempt, 
3 Sometimes shall yield to aches and transient pains 
And natural ailments for awhile endur’d. 
What wonder, if etherial spirit ike me, 
Pent in this atmosphere and fain to breathe 
The lazy fogs of this unwholesome earth, 
Pine for his native clime? What, if he droop, 
Worn out with care and toil? Wert thou as I 
Driv’n to and fro, and by God’s thunder hurl’d 
From Heaven’s high ramparts, would that silken form 
Abide the tossing on hell’s fiery lake? 
Hadst thou like me travers’d the vast profound 
a” Of ancient Night; and beat the weary wing 
Through stormy Chaos, voyage rude as this 
Would ruffle those fine plumes. I’ve kept my tourse 
Through hurricanes, the least of which let loose 
On this firm globe would winnow it to dust, 
Snap like a weaver’s thread the mighty chain, 
. 1 : ie That links it to heaven’s adamantine floor, 
t And'whirl it through the Infinite of Space. 
And what hast thou, soft Cherub, done the whilst? 
What are thy labours? What hast thou achiev’d?” 
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ie The simile of a weaver’s thread, is the only objectionable 
ie part in these lines; which degrades the subject, and is little suit- 
ed to what we would imagine the language of Satan. This is 
: certainly one step in the Art of Sinking. 

Satan is interrupted by the approach of the Saviour. 





‘Thus whilst he spake, the Saviour of mankind, 
Now ris’n from prayer, drew nigh; whereat the fiend 
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Or e’er the awful presence met his eye, 

Shivering, as one by sudden fever seiz’d, 

Turn’d deadly pale; then fell to earth convuls’d. 

Dire were the yells he vented, fierce the throes 

That writh’d his tortur’d frame, whilst through the seams 
And chinks; that in his jointed armour gap’d, 

Blue sulphurous flames in livid flashes burst, 

So hot the hell within his fuel’d heart, 

Which like a furnace sev’n times heated raged.” 


Cumberland has wrought the concluding part of this book with 
great spirit, and wonderful effect, being at once elegant and sub- 
lime; and he leaves us nothing to regret, but that he did mot more 
frequently exert the same vigour of imagination, and make more 
use of florid diction; instead of abounding, as he does, in rant and 
exclamation. 

Mammon having raised Satan from the earth, his transition to 
the realms of Chaos is thus described. 


“One pitcous look he upward turn’d, one sight 
From his sad heart he fain had sent to heav’n, 
But ere the hopeless messenger could leave 
His quivering lips, by sudden impulse seiz’d 

He finds himself uplifted from the earth; 

His azure wings, to sooty black now chang’d, 
In wide expanse from either shoulder stretc!: 
For flight involuntary: Up he springs. 

Whirl'’d in a fiery vortex round and round, 

As when the Lybian Wilderness caught up 

In sandy pillar by the eddying winds 

Moves horrible, the grave of man and beast; 
Him thus ascending the fork’d lightning smites 
With sidelong volley, whilst loud thunders rock 
Heaven’s echoing vault, whenall at once, hehold 
Caught inthe stream of an impetuous gust 

High in mid-air, swift on the level wing 
Northward he shoots and like a comet leaves 
Long fiery track behind, speeding his course 
Strait to the realms of Chaos and old Night, 
Hell-bound and to Tartarean darkness doom'd.”’ 


Mammon is pictured as so terrified by the fate of his master as 
iv dread trusting himselfin mid air: 
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‘and for his own sad fate 
Trembling yet fearful to attempt the wing, 
Slunk cow’ring off veil’d in the shades of night.” 





The fifth book is headed “The Condemnation of Christ,” and 
describes the manner of his trial, with perspicuous exactness, 
It has been remarked, from experience, that those parts of Par. 
adise Lost in which the Poet speaks of himself, yield more pleas- 
ure, and are recurred to with more frequency, than others. In 
this peculiarity, Cumberland las not failed to imitate his master, 
in the book before us; when he consoles himself for disappointed 
fame; as he imagines. 
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‘Musing my pious theme, as fits a bard 
Far onward in the wintry track of age, 
I shun Muses’ haunts, nor dalliance hold 


With fancy by the way, but travel on 

My mournful road, a pilgrim grey with years; 
One that finds little favour with the world 
Yet thankful for its least benevolence 

And patient of its taunts; for never vet 

Lur’d I the popular ear with gibing tales, 

Or sacrific’d the modesty of song, 

Harping lewd madrigals at drunken feasts 

To make the vulgar sport and win their shout 
Me rather the still voice delights, the praise 
Whisper’d, not publish’d by fame’s braying trump: 
: Be thou my herald, Nature! Let me please 
The sacred few, let my remembrance live 
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Embosom’d by the virtuous and the wise; 

Make me, O Heav’n! by those, who, love thee lov’d 
So when the widow’s and the children’s tears 
Shall sprinkle the cold dust, in which I sleep 
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Pompless and from a scornful world withdrawn; 
¥ The laurel, which its malice rent, shall shoot 
| So water’d into life, and mantling throw 

It’s verdant honours o’er my grassy tomb.” 
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The imagination that does not confess this passage to be poeti- 
cal, must be both dull and tasteless; and the heart that cannot 
sympathise in sentiments so pathetick, must be void of sensibility, 
and insensible to worth. It is no small praise to boast a spot 
less pen, and a chaste fancy. 
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The sixth book is entitled “The Crucifixion.” 

There is something too ridiculous and mean, in the concluding 

lines of the following speech of Mammon, addressed to Judas, to 


admit of pardon, in a heroick poem. It borders too much on 
the vulgar phrase. 








t,” and 
ictness, 


of Par- “That thou art wicked put not me to blame; 

e pleas- Hadst thou been constant I had made thee rich, 
rs. In And riches would have saved thee from contempt; 
Now thou art poor and loathsome Hence; avaunt! 
One remedy I'll give thee for despair, 

This cord, a remnant of thy Master’s bonds; 

A legacy most opportunely left 

To heal thy cares and recompense thy love: 
Take, and apply it to its proper use; 

[t tied his limbs: Letit encase thy throat.” 


mster, 


pointed 


In the dispersion of the infernal host, after the ruin of their lea- 
der, Cumberland has displayed the fertility of an energet- 
ick imagination; and in the crucifixion of our Saviour, he is rather 
too studious te produce pathetick scenes, and excite emotions 
of horrour. 


“Now began 
The executioners to spread his arms 
Upon the beam transverse, and through his palms, 
Monsters of cruelty! and through his feet 
They drove their spiked nails; whilst at the clang 
Of those dire engines every feeling heart 
Utter’d a groan, that with the mingled shricks 
Of mothers and of children piere’d the air. 
The priests and elders gnash’d their teeth for rage 
And rancoro:is spite to hear him so bewail’d: 
Women dropt down convuls’d and on the spot 
Let fall their burdens immature for birth. 
Words fail to paint the horrours of that scene: 
The very soldiers paus’d and stood aghast, 
4 Musing what these lamentings might portend; 
be poeti- Scarce dar’d they to pursue the dreadful work 
at. cannot : Awe-struck and gazing on the face divine 
ensibility, Of the suspended Saviour.” 


‘ t- e ° ° . 
ast a spo Fearful of the fulfilment of his predictions, though in redulous 


inregard to his divine nature, the priests demand of Pilate a 
VOL. Vv. 37 
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Roman guard to watch the tomb of our Saviour, when the Sixth 
book thus concludes, in the language of measured prose. 


“But Prearr whose unrighteous judgement still 
Sate heavy on his heart, had little care 
For what might them befall, and to their suit 
Briefiv replied—Why do ye ask of me 
That custody, which in yourselves ye have? 
Take your own watch and to their charge commit 
‘he safeguard of that body, which, though dead, 
Keeps yet alive your fears: tis your own Cause, 
As such I leave it with you; so begone! 
He said and turned aside, nor did they tempt 
Further discourse, but murm’ring went their way.” 


“The Descent into Hell” is the theme of the poet in the Sev- 
enth book, where he maintains the same moderate port and mag- 
nitude; never rising to supreme grandeur, and never falling into 
contempt. ble weakness. His picture of death is a good exam- 
ple of his power in the sublime. Satan having called upon the 
grisly king, he is answered by groans like to the roar of thun- 
ders. 


“He said, and now a deep and hollow groan, 
Like roar of distant thunders, shook the hall, 
And from before the cloud-envelov’d throne 
The adamantine pavement burst in twain 

With hideous crash self-opened, and display’d 

A subterraneous chasm; whose vawning vault, 
Deep as the pit of Acheron, forbade 

All nearer access to the shadowy king 

Whereat the iinprison’d winds, that in its womb 
Were cavern’d ’gan to heave their yeasty waves 
In bubbling exhalations, til] at once 

Their eddying vapours, working upwards, burst 
From the broad rent enfranchis’d, when, behold! 
The cloud that late around the throne had pour’d 
More than Egyptian darkness, now began 

To lift its fleecy skirts, till through the mist 

The imperial phantom gleam’d; monster deform’d, 
Enormous, terrible, from heel to scalp 

One dire anatomy; his giant bones 

Star’d through his shrivell’d skin, that loosely hung 
On his sepulchral carcase; round his brows 

A cypress wreath tiara-like he wore 
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With nightshade and cold hemlock intertwin’d; 
Behind him hung his quiver’d store of darts 
Wing’d with the raven’s plume; his fatal bow 
Of deadly yew, tall as Goliaths spear, 

Propp’d his unerring arm; about his throne, 

if throne it might be called, which was composed 
Of human bones, as in a charnel piled, 

A hideous group of dire diseases stood, 
Sorrows and pains, and agonizing plag. es, 

His ghastly satellites, and even thant | se 
More terrible, ambition’s slaughtering sons, 
Heroes and conquerors styl’d on earth, but here 
Doom'd to ignoble drudgery, employed 

To do his errands in the loathsome vault, 

And tend corruption’s never-dying worm, 

To haunt the catacombs and ransack graves, 
Where some late populous city is laid waste 
By the destroying pestilence, or storm’d 

By murdering Russ or Tartar blood-besmear’d 
And furious, in the desp’rate breach to plant 
His eagle or his crescent on the piles 

Of mangled multitudes, and flout the sky 

With his victorious banners. Now a troop 

Of shrouded ghosts, upon a signal given 

By their terrifick Monarch, startto sight, 

Each with a torch funereal in his grasp, 

That o’er the hai) diffus’d a dying light, 

Than darkness self more horrible: ‘The walls 
Of that vast cenotaph, hung round with spears, 
Falchions and pole-axes and plumed helms, 
Shewd lhke the armory of some warlike state: 
Here every mortal weapon might be scen, 
Each implement of old or new device, 

Which savage nature or inventive art 
Furnish’d to arm the ruffian hand of war 

And deal to man the life-destroying stroke: 
And them betwixt at intervals were placed 
The crowned skeletons of mughty kings, 
Cesars and Caliphs and barbarian Chiefs, 
Monsters, whose swords had made creation shrink 
And frighted peace and science from the earth.” 


In this description, we have great pomp of words, and an end 
less accumulation of images, heaped with terrifick array, one 
wpon another; and yet after all, the impressign produced on the 
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mind of the reader, is not stupendously solemn, or greatly sub. 
lime; the fancy is directed from a contemplation o the whole 
picture by the multiplicity of distinct images; and we gradually 
lose sight of death, in viewing the ravages o: ambition. Noth- 
ing can more forcibly bespeak the absence of poetick genius, than 
this defect; for a redundant and wild imagination, too prolifick 
in its creations, is as remote from the perfection of intellect and 
poetry, as the opposite qualities of sterility and torpor. Let us 
contrast Miiton’s picture of death with the foregoing; and every 
one must confess the superiority of the former; for ‘.ilton ina 
few words proiluces an effect infinitely greater, than what results 
from the laboured portrait of Cumberland. Thus Milton: 


“The other shape, 
tf shape it might be call’. that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb; 
Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d, 
For each seem’d either; black it stood as Night, 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart; what seem’d his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 


We have now arrived at the Eighth and last book; in which 
the genius of the poet either vastly declines, or the chief inter- 
est of the plot being exhausted, with the end of the action, leaves 
his fancy, deprived of the support of adventitious aids, to sus- 
tain its own flight by, its native energy. This book is entitled 
“The Resurrection from the Dead;” and deals only in scenes of 
other worlds, always suficient!y difficult to portray; and in which 
Cumberland has happily succeeded only in one instance. The 
song of the prophets, released from the dominion of death, has 
scarce a solitary beauty to grace its pious character. 


“Hail, First and Last! th’ immortal chorus sung, 
Of all things the beginning and the end; 

For thou art he, who liveth and wast dead, 

And ho! thou artalive for evermore, 

And hold’st in hand of hell and death the keys, 
Salvation to our God and tothe Lamb 

At his right hand, who sitteth on the throne; 
Blessing, and glory, wisdom, honour, power, 
Miglit and thanksgiving evermore to God, 
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And to his Curisr! Father, we give thee thanks, 
Lord God, which wast and art and art to ceme, 
For this thy mighty power in us fulfill’d, 

Now are the kingdoms of this world, become 
The kingdoms of our Lord and of his Cunisr, 
And he shall reign forever; now thy wrath 

On the rebellions nations is let loose; 

Now is the first call of the sleeping saints, 

And all thy servants faithful unto death 

Thou hast rewarded with eternal bliss. 
Henceforth forever blessed are the dead; 

Thus dying in the Lord, for they shall rest 

From labour, and their good works are not. lost!” 


Take away the measure from these lines, and what but prose 
will be left? 

Yet such is the general character of Cumberland’s poetry, 
which is not often relieved by brilliant flights, nor compensated 
by gentler beauties. 

The whole of Calvary exhibits but one passage, in which the 
appearances of nature, are pictured in the glowing language of 
poetry, adorned with the richness of an exuberant imagination; 
and I think it is chiefly owing to this want of pleasing embellish- 
ment, which attracts and delights readers of every class, that 
Cumberland’s heroick poem is so little known and so rarely pe- 
rused; and to the great abundance of the same captivating beau- 
ties in Paradise Lost, that the grand jewelin Milton’s laurel 

rown, has excited the attention, and received the homage of mul- 
titudes, from every nation, and every tongue. 

In the succeeding lines, we behold the extent of Cumberland’s 
descriptive powers; which if rarely exercised, were far from being 
inconsiderable. 


“And now afire, that cover’d all the mount, 
Bespoke him present; all the air respir’d 
Ambrosial odours, amaranth and rose, 

For Nature felt her God, and every flower 
And every fragrant shrub, whose honied breath 
Perfumes the courts of heav’n had burst to life 
Blooming, and, in a thousand colours dy’d, 
Threw their gay mantle o’er the naked heath 
Now glow’d the living landscape; hill and dale 
Rose on the flat, or sunk as Nature shap’d 
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Hicr loveliest forms and swell’d her wavery line; 
Leaving unrein’d variety to run 
Her wild career amid the sportive scene 
Nor were there wanting trees of every growth, 
Umbragcous some, making a verdant tent 
Under their spreading branches, some of shaft 
Majestick, tow’ring o’er the subject groves: 
Blosoms ani fruitsand aromauck gums 
Scented the breeze, that fann’d their rustling leaves; 
And them betwixt a crystal river flow’d 
O’er golden sands, meandering in its course 
Through amaranthine banks with lolling sound 
Of dulcet murmurs breathing soft repose. 
‘Thus at the sight of God spontaneous rose 
A Paracise within the realm of Death—”’’ 
Gabriel seeing the work of salvation complete, pronounces his 
last speech to the lately renovated saints, and returns to heaven. 
“He said, and swificr than the meteor’s glance, 
Sprang on the wind, to seek his native spliere: 
‘The Saints look’d up, then sung with joint acclaim— 
Glory to God and praises to his Canist, 
Judge and Redeemer of the quick and.dead!” 
It now remains for me to decide upon the merits of Calvary, 
as a whole; as a complete heroick poem, in which the parts are ad- 
; 


} } 
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j so as to produce one great design; and the design so mod- 
elled from the materials, as to embellish and beautify, the origin- 
al subject. 

Cumberland found his materials already prepared to his hands, 
in the writers of the new testament; the action of the poem is 
the greatest event recorded on the page of history; before whose 
greatness, to use the words of Dr. Johnson, all other greatness 
shrinks away; it affects the everlasting felicity of endless gener- 
ations; its truth is undisputed, and its efficacy cannot be dimin- 
ished, or augmented, by the ingenuity or eloguence of man. Un- 
der such circumstances, the first question that suggests itself to 
the reader is, what was the object of the poet, in adorning so sacred 
a subject, with the charms of fancy, and the flowers of rhetorick? 
To this question, but two answers can be given; he either intend- 
ed to enforce and recommend the Christian doctrine, by impres 
sing it deeper on the imagination; and through the imagination 
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on the heart; or to attain to the honours of renown, by giving 
birth to an epick poem that should excite universal interest; but 
as the latter object was only to be obtained through the first, we 
may safely ascribe to the poet, the most commendable motives 
and noble design. 

To ask, therefore, whether he has fulfilled his origzinal inten- 
tion, and obtained the object of his wishes, is only to inquire, 
whether he has produced an epick poem free from defects, and 
perfect in its structure? And on the determination of this ques- 
tion, must depend his reputation as a poet, and the degree of 
censure or applause, to which he is entitled. 

The first and highest honour to which a poet or writer can at- 
tain, results from originality of design, or invention in embellish- 
ment. Cumberland cannot pretend to either of these distinc- 
tions. His imitations of Milton, both in the selection of the 
subject, and the distribution of the parts; in thestructure of the 
verse, and the formatiou of his characters, is too obvious to ac- 
mit of denial, or require proof; and as he did not invent, but only 
adopted his materials, his title to fame on this account can never 
be admitted. 

An epick poem, however, affords an exhaustless field on which 
to display the luxuriance of imagination, and a knowledge of 
mankind, by portraying the various characters that constitute, 
and coéperate in, the action. ‘The hero of Calvary is the Mon- 
arch of the universe; yet by assuming the human nature, he be- 
came susceptible of the pencil of the poet, as well as of the paint- 
er. To depict this mixed personage with propriety, has, however, 
always put fancy on the stretch, and reduced invention to resort 
to imperfect and known features. Cumberland has succeeded in 
portraying our Saviour, if not completely, at least as well as 
other poets; he has given him ineffable meekness and benevolence 
of spirit; sweetness of temper, and a divine superiority of mind. 
Besides the usual attmbutes of his nature, he has shown the won- 
derful operation of goodness, by making the energies of Satan sink 
and wither in his presence; but with this exception, he has al- 
most invariably adhered to the scriptural portrait of the Saviour. 

Of human characters of subordinate nature, he seems to have 
bestowed greater labour upon that of Judas, than the others; and 
here he has succeeded beyond expectation: we behold the living 
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features of the guilty traitor, in his masterly picture of him; and 
a horrid consistency of diabolical depravity attends him to the 
end of his career; too wicked for virtue,, and too wavering to be 
prosperously wicked 

The angel Gabriel, is the only celestial character in the poem; 
and him Cumberland has done nothing more than transcribe from 
Milton. The same may also be alleged, of the infernal personae 
ges, Satan, and his host; who maintain the stations, and express 
the sentiments, assigned and appropriated to them in Paradise 
Lost. 

Next to the characters, we must consider the sentiments, of the 
poem; which ought to be moral and religious, in order to be cone 
sistent and perfect. . This is invariably the case. Yet some obe 
jection may be made to the tendency of certain sentiments; thus 
‘Mammon is made to revile Judas, for not being a perfect villain; 
and that by being so only by halves, he has lost the fruits of his 
treachery, opulence, honours, and delight; nor is any thing ime 
mediately added by the poet, to destroy the impression of the re 
mark. Another instance of the same fault, however, I do not re 
collect,; and it is scarcely possible for the most pious ear, to be 
offended by the language of the Devils. Here, however, the cau- 
tion of the poet seems to have betrayed him to an inconsistency, 
by making Satan and his companions speak with less acrimony of 
our Saviour, than we would naturally expect to hear from the 
odious lips of infernal wickedness. With this exception, the 
sentiments are always appropriate to the characters and nature 
of the actors. 

I have already observed of the machinery employed by Cun- 
berland, that he has merely adopted that of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost; and that of course it consists of good and evil agents; 
except where events are hastened or performed by miraculous 
means, which however, is but seldom. 

The only allegory to be discovered in this poem, is that of - 
Death, and it is executed with superiour style, beauty, and effect. 

The moral of this poem is obviously the same as Milton’s “to 
vindicate the ways of God to man; to show the reasonableness of 
religion, and the necessity of obedience to the divine law;” to 
display the beauty of humility and the deformity of pride; to de- 
monstrate the inveteracy of evil, and to show the necesity of Re- 
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demption. ‘This is the principal aim of the poet, and this he has 
performed with success. Other lessons, however, of great im- 
portance in life, may occasionally be drawn, from minor inci- 
dents, to evince the misery attendant upon vice, and to show that 
vice is the offspring of passion, 

I shall now consider the perfection of the Fable, in which this 
moral is conveyed. In this part of the poem Cumberland is 
lame and deficient. Itis the precept of Aristotle the father of 
criticism, “that the fable of an epic poem should abound in cir- 
cumstances that are both credible and astonishing;” and these the 
pocm before us abundantly supplies. But Cumberland has not dise 
posed these circumstances with sufficient art; so as to prolong 
suspense, and at the same time to surprise us by unlooked for in- 
cidents. This fable is too brief and concise; and in this defect he 
has violated a rule of the epic; which regards the duration of the 
action, as essential to its excellence. It may perhaps be asked, 
how this deficiency was to be supplied? Could he work out his 
materials beyond their strength? Where the Critick affirms that 
something is wanting or has been omitted, it is but reasonable, 
that he should be required to state, where it might be found, and 
how it might have been adjusted? Cunsberland might have pro- 
tracted the action, and improved the Fable, by inserting an epi- 
sode of the distinct miracles wrought by Christ; w.ich might have 
been managed with great skill and effect, by putting them in the 
mouths of his disciples. Instead of this, he has only distributed 
here and there, a few feeble allusions to some of the chief prodi- 
gies wrought by our Saviour. Various other methods might doubt- 
less be suggested, to remove this blemish. At the time prece- 
ding the crucifixion, a scene in heaven might very appropriately 
have been introduced; and the interest of that event considera» 
bly heightened, by celestial consultation. Milton would here 
have blazed in all the glories of sublime trouble; but Cumber- 
land could not wield such mighty weapons; they sunk froin his 
grasp and disdained to be handled by a feeble master. 

Another considerable defect, conspicuous in Calvary, is the 
impropriety of the passions that predominate throughout it. 
Bossu observes, that terrour and pity, are emotions peculiar to 
tragedy; but that the passivn of ad.niration should predovminate in 
the epic poem, Mr. Cumberland, however, has given the pria- 
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cipal share to the two former; and the latter is but rarely excited, 
In proot of this, many of the passages that have been cited may be 
produced; and the whole poem is but one chain of evidence in its 
support. He may without any intention have been led into this 
errour, by the dramatick habit his mind had contracted, in writ- 
ing for the stage; and by a superfluous zeal, to aggravate the 
atrocity of the Jews, in the murder of our Saviour. Nor does 
he suffer the natural horrour of this event to speak its own im- 
pression, but the poet in his own person, bursts into frequent ex- 
clamations, upon the turpitude and cruelty of the act. ‘This ten- 
dency of his mind, he sometimes attempts to control. 





“But check, my heart! 


Thine indignation; let the verse proceed! —” 


| 


On the whole, this poem in every respect, in the passions, char. 
acters, sentiments, and language, bears too great a similitude to 
the dramatick form;a similitude that essentially detracts from its 
dignity, and impairs its beauty. 

As it regards the unity of the action, nothing can be objected 
to it. The action of Calvary is one complete whole, the Death 
of Christ;in which a begiffning, a middle, and an end, is easily 
discoverable. Yet this adds nothing to the reputation of the po- 
et; he could not make his naterials less than he found them; and 
he has not added to their bulk by the wanton fertility of a bound- 
less imagination; he has no episodes, nothing that is superfluous 


to, the main design. 


Mr. Addison has laid down the first requisite in the Language 
ofa poet, to be perspicuity; and all the praise of this humble qual- 


ity is due to Cumberland. 


Tais, however, is the lowest quality 


in point of excellence, though the first in regard to correctness, 


which a poet can produce. 


His language must be animated, 


glowing, and expressive; he must make a copious use of those 
words appropriated to poetry; he must avoid familiar and mean 
phrases, and deal altogether in brilliant and lively metaphors, 
that embellish and beautify, as well as illustrate his meaning. 
Next to the sublimity and beauty of thought, is the sublimity and 
beauty of Language; or rather, they are so closely connected, 
and indissolub!y interwoven, that one cannot subsist independent 


of the other. In both these excellences, Cumberland is very de- 
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ficient; his language is generally that of prose; he never excites 
astonisiment by a splendid figure; or imparts pleasure by a beau- 
tiful image; he never blazes, and rarely burns; and if he sometimes 
ga‘ isfies us, itis the most that he attains to. In the importance ofa 
great truth, he is too apt to lose sight of his poetick function; he 
is willing that the sacreduess of his precepts should recommend 
themselves, and forgets that heis not an historian, but a poet; 
whose sole duty it is to adorn the truth, and render it agreeable to 
the mind, by making it fascinating to the imagination. By neg- 
lecting or contemning these petty, but necessary arts, the sub- 
limest office of the poet, he has baffled the only aim he could ac- 
complish, and missed the only object he could have designed; he 
has given us an imperfect narrative of a great event, which can be 
palatable to those readers alone, who take a pleasure in perusing 
scriptural history; while it will always be neglected by the crowd 
of minds, averse to serious and dry narrative, for whose instruce 
tion it was intended, aad by whose approbation its chief utility is 
determined; for the same qualities that render it delightful to the 
superficial and thoughtless world likewise yield pleasure to the 
erudite and the pious. In missing the first, he has naturally 
failed of the last. 

Two objections, that Mr. Addison has made to the fable of 
Paradise Lost, do not obtain against Calvary; he thinks it an im 
perfection of the former poem, that the event of it is calamitous, 
and that the hero is unsuccessful. The contrary happens in Cum 
berland’s epic, which in reality, terminates prosperously; and the 
hero, vanquishes all his enemies; Satan is driven back to hell, 
where he is chained in everlasting torments; Death is subdued 
and pays homage to the King of Life; and the corruption of the 
grave is destroyed; our Saviour escapes from the pangs of mortali} 
ty; and ascends to heaven in triumph and glory. This is an 
accidental superiority of which the poet should have availed 
himself with more felicity. 

Cumberland has copied but little of Milton’s rugged versifica- 
tion; he is generally harmonious enough, considering the prosaick 
character of his poem; but harmony cannot compensate for the 
absence of higher beauties. 

I have already alluded, incidentally, to Cumberland’s zeal 
in execrating the cruelty of the Jews, and exhorting the faith of 
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unbelievers; in doing this, he always speaks in his own person, be. 
sides in innumerable other incidents. Every reader of his poem, 
must have felt the inelegance, and observed the awkward appear- 
ance, of this method of expressing his sentiments and opinions; 
which proves the precept of Aristotle to be founded in reason and 
nature, that says, the writer of an epic poem should speak but sel- 
dom in his own person, but should put as mach of his work as 
possible, into the mouths of his principal actors. Experience has 
teste! and confirmed this principle: for “If the reader would be at 
the pains to see, says Mr. Addison, how the story of the Iliad and 
dEneid is delivered by those persons who act in it, he will be sur- 
prised to find how little, in either of these poems, proceeds from 
the authors. Milton has, in the general disposition o° his fable, 
very finely observed this great rule; insomuch, that there is 
scarce a tenth part of it which comes from the poet.” A rule that 
Aristotle prescribed, and Addison approved, who shall venture to 
controvert, or dare to infringe, without incurring the imputation 
of presumption or the penalty of imperfection? 

The song and concert of the Minstrels, in praise of Mammon, 
in th sir d book, is one of the few passages, that may be selected 
for its eminent beauties, and superiour poetry; at the same time 
we may remark, that thereare few poems of the same length, that 
exhibit so little variation of moderate excellence. An imagina- 
tion not sufficiently vigorous to give birth to a great performance 
© supreme perfection, inay yet possess a portion of vivacity ade- 
quate to the occasioal production of brilliant passages and scat- 
tered beauties; but this is not the peculiar feature of Cumber- 


Tand’s fancy; which is more remarkable for an even, but moderate 


flight; never reachiig to the skies, and seldom falling into the 
aby-s of obscurity. 

E-ery heroick poem contains numberless properties, that can- 
not be arranged under a distinct head; opinions, thoughts, senti- 
ments, and reflections, which all contribute to the character of the 
plot and poetry, witbout possessing in themselves such an individ. 
ual iiportance, as ould entitle them to seperate discussion. Of 
these Cumberland is not very fruitiul; he has scattered little lear- 
ning through his pages; and indulged in noretiections not immedi 
ately suggested by tae topick before him; he was not endued with 
the pgeanancy of a wanton imagination; and while he is guiltiess 
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of the improprieties it sometimes begets, he is also destitute of the 
beauties, the richness, and the charms, it invariably creates in its 
wild but glittering career. The muse of Cumberland isa fixt 
star, that sometimes faintly twinkles; the genius of Milton, resem- 
bles a meteor, that glares in its devious circle, and while it ex- 
cites wonder by its effulgence, it somesimes produces mischief by 
its ungovernable vehemence. 

From these considerations I have drawn my estimation of Cal- 
vary; a poem which I think neither degrades the author to the 
level of dulness, nor exalts him to the glory of an heroick bard of 
sublime genius. It has beauties that may please a fancy not fas- 
tidiously nice, and abounds with sentiments of piety, that will al- 
ways gratify a devout mind; to a patient reader, it will yield some 
recompense; to a vivacious and bold imagination, that delights to 
range through supreme excellence, and contemplate surprising 
novelty, it will ever be tedious and revolting. It will never at- 
tract a reader by its splendour, nor draw him on by its beauties; 
of course it will always be known to but few, and admired by still 
fewer; perused asa task, and laid down as a toil, from which 
greater fatigue than pleasure has been experienced. 

As a poem, that aims at universal attention, it has this grand 
defect; it is without an incident, or a picture, of the passion of 
Love; and it seemed almost impossible for the poet, to introduce 
an amorous episode, into a sacred narrative. This deficiency 
therefore, must be admitted as an original blemish, which genius 
and art could not cure, 

It will be allowed a just and impartial inference, from the fore- 
going investigation of the merits of Calvary, that Cumberland has 
no real title, to be considered as an Epic poet; and that his fame 
must spring from other sources, and be sustained by nobler ex- 
cellence. This he will amply derive from his Dramatick works, 
in which he was perfect; which stand as an imperishable monu- 
ment of his genius, and an endless source of his renown. It 
rarely happens to one man, to be equally transcendent in many 
perfections; and Cumberland has only shaved the lot of humani- 


ty, in failing to attain to the reputation of an heroick bard. 
Ss, 
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More of the Missionary’s Journal. 


{Extract of a letter from the Missionary to Mr. F. Q. in which was enclog. 
ed more of his Journal.} 


“With regard to the other point, I must insist, at whatever ha- 
zard, on the concealment of my name. Suffice it to say in my 
behalf, that I accompanied Chateaubriand in his travels through 
North America. [ wa¥ with him at the time when the rattlesnake 
was charmed by the power of the Canadian’s flute, and it is not alit. 
tle remarkable that his description oi that incident was borrowed 
from a Beogan manuscript, which I left in the possession of the 
viscount. A Beogan naturalist describing the velocity of the move- 
ments of a rattlernake’s tail, says, atongo aher amagen eha bu: ‘it 
shakes like alight cloud’ This the viscount thus renders, ‘it vis 
brates with a rapidity that resembles a light vapour?’ from whence 
an American poet borrows the following lines: 


“Whence like a vapour o’er his writhiug rings, 
Whirls his light tail that threatens while it sings” 


Again, the viscount says, ‘his eye burns like coals of fire” This 
expression is again borrowed from the Beogan manuscript, ehetoba 
huno flimboy tannk—his eye shines like the devil.” The same 
poet has rendered the original passage thus: 


‘A spark of hell lies burning in his eye.’ 


“T likewise attended the viscount in his visit to the falls of Nia- 
gara, and was present with him at the time when he discovered the 
eagle, which you may remember was caught in the eddy of the atmo 
aphere, occasioned by the commotion of the cataract, and dashed 
to the bottom. I have grounds for concealing my name, very 
different from what some of your friends imagine. But it 
seems they demand an inspection of my journal! our constitution 
renders a man’s private papers sacred, and unless you poe 
sess a more than constitutional right, I shall insist on the full bene 
fit of this provision; they sha!l not see my journal, burn my but- 
tons if they shall. I fancy that these friends of yours are in 
some way descended from the Moon Beaver, and have a sort of 
moon right to inspect papers and documents. ‘The king of 
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the Beogans maintained that he possessed a lunar right, as ex- 
tensive as the rays of that planet, to all the persons and property 
of his subjects. [ am sorry that this lunar malady has in- 
fected the disciples of the sun. Give ny compliments, therefore, 
to those gentlemen, and inform them, that | am_ perfectly satis- 
fied with the person to whom I have entrusted the possesion of 
my msnuscript: that if they will not take this apology, I shall 
be compelled to say in the Beogan language, ehubo almongo kak 
ehau smar dab: that is, speaking after the manner of men, ‘they 
may go to the devil and shake themselves,’ 

Yahook, although an Indian, (continues the Missionary,) was an 
extraordinary character: he was not made to fill up an insignifi- 
cant gap in the vast edifice of society, in the same way that one 
brick is made to repair the damage occasioned by the loss of an- 
other. He was general in chief of all the Beogan forces, and 
the scars in his bosom were honourable evidence of his loyalty te 
his country, if not to his king. In the field of battle he was al- 
ways the foremost, and the last in retreat. To the poor tremb- 
ling captive, he was always merciful; and often had he preserved 
the life of the vanquished at the imminent hazard of his own: his 
maxim on such occasions was, that the coward only kills the un- 
resisting man. It was this obstinate struggle which he had al- 
ways made against the sanguinary mode of warfare, adofted by 
the Beogans, that drew down upon him the resentment of the 
king, and of the Cuicas. The monarch wished to behold the 
walls of his residence lined with the scalps of his conquered en- 
emies, which Yahook declared was more befitting the Hona or 
the burial place, than the royal mansion. He said that to behold 
his majesty surrounded by living captives was indeed an honour; 
they were monuments of his mercy: but that it did seem to im- 
ply that dead men were his majesty’s greatest enemies, when 
nothing but their scalps were required to decorate the king’s resi- 
dence. Such was the character of Yahook as a warriour; but he 
possessed from the rude hand of nature, a bold, honest, and in- 
quiring mind, Disregarding all the ridiculous degmas of the 
court, he did believe there was a substantial difference between 


fish scales and ising glass—he did not believe there was a moon 


in the Beaver, or a Beaver in the moon, or that a female Beaver 
ever produced a human being, and for hig disbelief in these dog- 
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mas, he was, as we have seen, doomed todie. It is necessary fur. 
ther to state, that Yahook, though unpopular amongst the Cuicas, 
was idolized by all the Beogans besides. He was in fact the 
father of the race, humane towards all, and vindictive towards 
none. His cabin was always the resort of the distressed Beo- 
gans, whether oppressed by sickness or by misfortune. It may 
well be supposed, therefore, that when the Beogans heard that 
their champion in war, and their friend in peace, was to suf- 
fer death, the intelligence produced no ordinary sensation. All 
ranks assembled to witness the spectacle—the king and his Cui- 
cas glittering in mica, as well as the common people, fathers and 
mothers, attended with their little ones, all awaiting in trembling 
and mournful apprehension the meditated blow. The king, how. 
ever, believed that he possessed the same right to shed the blood 
of his subjects on the scaffold, that he had on the field of battle, 
and with this opinion, his Cuicas of course concurred to the full 
extent. Yahook obtained of his sovercign leave to address the 
audience, when he spake thus: 

‘Beogans!—I am doomed by the Cuicas to die this day; not be- 
cause I have proved treacherous to the king or my country on the 
day of battle—if such a charge had been urged against me, this 
is the evidence which I should have produced, (baring his bosom 
and exposing his scars) of its falshood. Yes, Beogans, my blood 
has flowed cheerfully for my country in the hour of danger, and 
your hoary headed fathers—your tender wives, and your smiling 
little ones, are evidences that this blood has not flowed in vain— 
you are here in safety, and your enemies, before they had reached 
your cabins, would have been compelled to have trampled on the 
mangled and breathless body of Yahook. No, my blood is de- 
manded because I will not believe that there is a Beaver in the 
moon; because I will not suffer the king and his Cuicas to think 
for me—because I will not believe that my sovereign is a monster 
instead of aman. These are my offences—Beogans these are 
my crimes! 

Now I appeal to you Beogans, if I had believed in such 
nonsense, whether that had not been treason of the highest 
kind—treason against my own senses, all of which testify the re 
verse—treason against my own conscience, which revolts at such 
absurdity—treason against the great Spirit, who has endowed me 
with rational faculties and commanded me to consult the evidence 
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of my senses, those oracles which he has himself established for 
wy guidance. 

‘If there is one in this assembly whom T have injured, one, from 
the king down to the poorest Beogan, present—one whose life I 
have not been instrumental in preserving—one to whom I have 
ever done an unkind office, let him now speak and I will submit 
my head without a murmur to the sanguinary tomahawk” He 
paused and dead silence ensued, interrupted only by the sobs and 
groans of the assembly. The eye of Yahook then kindled with 
transport. ‘This,(said Yahook, then, proudly,) is mine hour to die— 
This silence attests my innocence—it is a decision from whence 
there is no appeal, and never is death more welcome to a good 
man, than when surrounded by his weeping relatives and friends. 
Beogans you are all my relations—you are all my friends: execu- 
tioner now do your office.’ 

After this speech there was a moment’s pause, a breathless anx- 
iety—a season of portentous silence, while the executioner was 
preparing his tomahawk. The blow was finally struck: but it did 
not fall on the head of Yahook. The king himself fell a just 
sacrifice to the vengeance of his subjects; and in a few moments 
after, the cheerful cry was heard, ‘long live Yahook the deliverer 
of the Beogans.’ The king, just before the blow was struck, 
kneeled and kissed the feet of the executioner, and said in his 
exculpation, that Yahook had often told him, that his blood bee 
longed to him: he meant no harm, he was only claiming his own. 
Wretch! replied the executioner, thy blood belongs to justice 
she means thee no harm, she is only claiming her own. 

The followers of Yahook determined to leave the country of 
their ancestors, that is, the place where moon Beavers, fish bones, 
aud ising glass, were established by law. They thought it best 
to quit a country where it was deemed high treason to express an 
opinion that a female Beaver could not prove pregnant with a 
man, in short where they were called on to believe under the pen- 
alty of death, that a woman and a female Beaver were precise 
ly the same animals. 

The followers of Yahook were compelled for these reasons te 
migrate, and they after many dangerous adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, established a colony on the borders of the lake 
Coiic, from whence they were denominated Coiichites The 
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first care of this infant colony was to provide for their own sub. 
sistence; which they accordingly did, by killing the buffaloe, and 
other wild animals, which they bartered with the neighbouring 
tribes of Indians, for various articles of merchandize. They be- 
came at last so adventurous that they built canoes, with which 
they crept along the shores of the lake, and opened a commerce 
with friendly Indians. Their enterprise was wonderful, and the 
Coiichites became, in a short time, a very powerful tribe. They 
suffered every man to worship in his own way, and imposed no 
reculations on articles of faith—they believed in the existence of 
a Great Spirit, and having seen the miseries resulting from the 
court worship of the Cuicas, they left opinion free, thinking, and 
with great justice, that if there was a Beaver in the moon, he did 
not require any penal acts of theirs to maintain the fee simple 
occupancy of that luminous body. These were the ideas enter- 
tained by the Coiichites. They possessed no order of Cuicas, 
convinced as they were, that if a man was born a fool, he was not 
on that account, better qualified to exercise the duties of a legis- 
lator. The king of the Beogans, however, exercised a sort of no- 
minal sovereignty; the Coiichites, still felt an affection for the 
country of their birth, and were not anxious to renounce their al- 
legiance, since they were suffered to enjoy their own epinions 
and to pursue their several callings, without restraint or molesta- 
tation. The Beogans, when oppressed by the tyranny of their 
monarch, sought shelter amongst their own kindred, the Coiich- 
ites. 

Thus matters remained for a long time between the Beogans 
and the Coachites. The king of the Beogans at last maintained: 
that he had amoon-right to devour the Coiichites, as the Beaver. 
devours the fish, that is, in all cases whatever: he maintained, that 
he possessed the fee-simple property of the lake Coiic, because 
the moon, where his majesty the Beaver resided, shone upon every 
part of that lake: he further maintained, that he held an unaliena- 
ble property in all the lands acquired by the Coiichites, because 
they were acquired by his rebellious subjects; and the argument 
was perfectly plain and intelligible to his majesty, that whatever 
lands his subjects owned, were in fact his own property. His Cui- 
cas sung to the same tune, as a matter of course, for they were 
too loyal to think for themselves. When these new and unheard o} 
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claims were urged, the Coiichites ventured to remonstrate;—they 

asserted, that it was horrour of doctrines so monstrous, that com- 

pelled them originally to emigrate from the country ol their ances- 

tors; and they implored his Beogan majesty to renounce such un- 

founded demands. ‘They sent several of their most important 

men to solicit the king of the Beogans to do them justice; but 
their remonstrances, petitions and exhortations, were regarded 
by the king as symptoms 0 high-treason, because they expressed 
an opinion different from his own. His Cuicas thought with his 
majesty, and said that these were the doctrines of that rebel Ya- 
hook. The king was inexorable—constantly maintaining that he 
was the rightful proprietor of all the waters on lake Coiic, and 
all the country inhabited by the Coiichites, for the best of all rea- 
sons, because the Moon Beaver shone upon the waters of the lake, 
and he, as the descendant and representative of the Moon Bea- 
ver upon earth, was entitled to an equal dominion. Matters re- 
mained in this situation, when the king of the Beogans, irritated 
at such contumacious opposition to his royal prerogative, declared 
war against the Coiichites, and sent his armies to enforce obedi- 
ence. The contest lasted jor seven moons, and it will not be ne- 
cessary for me, continues the missionary, to enter into all the de- 
tails. The end, however was, the descendant of the Moon Bea- 
ver was compelled to acknowledge that he did not own the wa- 
ters of the lake Coiic, and to relinquish his title to the whole 
territory of the Coiichites. 

Some time before this revolution, his Beogan majesty sent out 
an exploring party, to ascertain the extent of his dominions—they 
were instructed to proceed to the place where the moon came in 
contact with the earth, for in that place alone, would his majesty 
consent to locate the boundaries of his kingdom. These philoso- 
piers travelled on a tedious length of way, and on their return 
informed the king that his empire extended as wide as the earth 
which he inhabited. ‘They said, that the place where the moon 
and the earth came in contact was at such an immeasurable dis- 
tance, that they could but commiserate the Beaver, whom they 
worship, for the tedious journey which he must have undergone 
before he could have taken possession of his newly acquired ter- 

ritory. The philosophers beheld, in their journey,a comet, which 
alarmed them exceedingly —they supposed that the Beaver had, 
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for some cause or other, forsaken his residence in the moon, and 
was swimming along to take possession of another planet. But 
what alarmed them most was, that the tail of the Beaver was evi- 
dently on fire. When this report was made to his majesty, he 
was much disturbed in his mind; for he found that [here the journ- 
al is defaced.]—this however he produced as convincing evi- 
dence that he was descended from the Moon Beaver.—To this 
doctrine his Cuicas had nothing else todo but to respond amen, 
The missionary continues his Journal thus: the unfortunate 
opinion adopted by the king and his Cuicas, that the comet was 
the Beaver with a fiery tail, which had escaped from the moon, 
played the very deuce with the Beogans The question was ask- 
ed, for what purpose should the Beaver be endowed with a tail of 
fire? He was an animal that lived for the most partin the liquid 
element, which could not be the case, if the opinion entertained by 
his majesty and his Cuicas was correct. In order to submit this 
question to the test of experiment, a Beaver was caught, and a 
fire brand tied to his tail, The poor animal manifested many 
symptoms of pain, from whence it was fairly inferred, that if the 
great Beaver himself was endowed with a fiery tail, he would die 
by self combustion. The court party insisted, that this case waa 
not afair parallel: they maintained that it was as easy to con- 
ceive that the Beaver should be endowed with this inflammable 
appendage, as it was that he should have swam from the great 
pond into the moon, as easy as it was to imagine that this ani- 
mal was now a lunar resident, as easy as it was to conceive that 
a female Beaver should bring forth a man, or as easy as it was to 
imagine that he should have fought such a dreadful battle with 
the finny race —All these distinct propositions were court texts, 
Which no man was allowed to doubt under the forfeiture of his 
existence. ‘They contended that after they had gone so far, they 
might as well go further and allow the Beaver to enjoy a fiery 
tail as well any other tail, to which the king and his Cuicas heart+ 
ily assented. This dispute being thus happily accommodated by 
these philosophers, the next question was, how the Beaver could 
swim where there was no water. The opposition party main- 
tained that as the court party had made the Beaver a present of 
a fiery tail, amd set him swimming after the moon, they were 
Hound in common justice to supply him with aliquid medium; they 
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presumed that their oppenents would not contend that a Beaver 
was endowed with wings, and if he was not, they asked with 
much confidence, how he could preserve his station in the air, 
above the flight of any bird whom nature had endowed with 
wings! What prevented the Beaver from falling headlong to the 
Farth? Fortunately, the king and his cuicas, escaped out of this 
difliculty by the assistance of this fiery tail, which had given occa- 
sion to such learned and elaborate discussion. They contended 
that it was the property of sparks to ascend; this property was 
proved by the most conclusive evidence to belong to the Beaver, 
and so it was by the assistance of this very tail that he was able 
to preserve his station in the air. The opposition party declared 
that they would become converts to this doctrine, whenever they 
could find that the ascending sparks in their wigwams drew up 
the brands along with them: they feared that tf the sparks should 
be extinguished, the Beaver would pay dearly for it, and accord- 
ing to the argument of their opponents be burnt up to ashes. 
Thus did the party, sent out to explore how far his majesty’s do- 
minions extended, or in other words where the moon touched the 
earth, bring home nothing but a comet, which the king graciously 
converted into a Beaver. ‘This dispute did not reach the ear of 
his majesty, for if this had been the case, he would with an omnipo- 
tence inferiour only to the omnipotence of the English Parliament, 
have converted all the heavenly bodies into Beavers; at present 
he contented himself with the simple conversion of a comet. He 
however, explained the principle why rain descended in drops to 
the inexpressible satisfaction of all his Cuicas. He said, that 
when the Beaver arises from the lunar pond, he shakes himself to 
disperse the drops that hang upon his fur, by which means the 
parched earth is replenished by a salutary shower of rain. His 
Majesty was asked what the smaller lights were; he looked up to 
the heavens and replied with an energy peculiar to himself, ecto 
hang bao-kake hanan gar labogar huff, which may thus be ren- 
dered into English, ‘those lights, (meaning the stars,) are burning 
pine knots stuck in blue coloured mud? T have been, continues 


fhe Missionary, thus particular with regard to the astronomy of 


the Beogans on account of its novelty and its ingenuity. [ will 
bow recur to other matters. The higher order of women 
ainongst the Beogans, that is, those of the royal household, and 
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those of the Cuicas, were distinguished by peculiar privileges and 
dignities. The queen was graciously allowed by special |i. 
cense, to labour all day for the benefit of the descendant of the 
Moon-Beaver, and at night to bear the marks of his royal affec. 
tion in black and blue. Sometimes her eyes were surmounted 
with a beautiful cerulean, and at other times her majesty’s back 
resembled all the hues of the “showery arch” in deep and endur- 
ing characters. ©. these proofs of regard her majesty was espe. 
cially proud: they were regarded as proofs of the peculiar digni- 
ty attached to high birth. ‘These impressions of the royal sivnet 
over the eyes, were esteemed so highly that a Beogan Poet whe 
was anxious to make an attempt at court, addressed some stan- 
zas to the beautiful cerulean, with which her majests’s eyes were 
surmounted. 

(To my inexpressible regret the Missionary’s manuscript has 
here been so chafed by his saddlebays that the poetry has notbeen 
preserved; the Journal proceeds)— 

These lines affected her majesty even to tears, and she told her 
royal husband that they were worthy of admiration. As the king 
had been recently married, the opinion of his royal spouse was 
worthy of consideration, and he really thought that such an un- 
usual display of genius deserved patronage and support: his 
majesty was decidedly of opinion that a descendant of the Moon- 
Beaver was bound to encourage such an astonishing specimen of 
genius, as was evident from the passage above cited. On hearing 
the lines recited, he could hardly forbear {rom giving a second 
evidence of his roval signature on the eye brows and on the back 
of his beloved consort. The case, however, was too important to 
be lightly dismissed, and his Cuicas were summoned to assemble. 
On the question propounded trom the throne, they all agreed, tor 
it would have been rehan felcun, or high treason, to differ from the 
opinton of his majesty, that the author of the above lines deserv- 
ed a reward. His majesty, therefore, by and with the consent of 
his Cuicas, appointed the author to the office of Jing-ling, that 1s 
analogons to that of the Port Laureate, of Jatter times. The Mis- 
sionary, in fact, is strongly of opinion, that the office of the Poet 
Laurcate originated from this custom of the Beogans. ‘The ec- 
eupant was allowed to enjoy the high and honourable oftice of 


picking his majesty’s teeth after dinner, which he was always 
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bound, by virtue of his office, to declare exceeded by far the 
pleasure of dining himself, And here it may not be improper to 
note another speculation of the learned Missionary, who is a 
creat antiquarian, that the royal custom of striking a man on the 
shoulders, on whom the order of Knight-hood, with a sword, was 
conferred, resulted from the sign manual impressed by his ma- 
jesty, on the eye brows of his royal consort. ‘The wives of the 
Cuicas were not entitled to such royal privileges. They were 
only distinguished from the wives of the ignobile valgus by two 
ear hoops and one nose hoop, hoops which were composed of 
small white stones, of a shining quality, suspended from the ears 
and from the nose by astring. And it may not be amiss, says 
the Missionary, to note a custom much in vogue amongst the 
Cuicas, of marrying the children before they were born. The 
parents would meet, and mutually promise, that whatever chi- 
dren they should thereafter be blest with, should be married to- 
gether. This promise was rigidly fulfilled by the children, if 
within the compass of possibility, that is, if the children were not 
of one sex. The children, when this contract was made, possess- 
ed no right to be in love with any one else, as that would be a 
downright infringement of the contract. These antenatal mar- 
rlages, we are assured, were very common amongst the Cuicas; 
it was deemed important to preserve the hereditary intellect of 
tie Cuicas, from all plebeiin contamination; indeed this preserva- 
of the Cuican intellect, was held utterly indispensable, for his 
majesty had been heard to remark, that next to himself, his Cui- 
eas were undoubtedly the wisest in his dominions, because they 
always thought as he did. An opinion was entertained amongst 
these nobles, that from these antenatal marrriages, a Beaver miy/it 
be produced, for, said these philosophers, as a female Beaver was 
brought to bed with one of his majesty’s ancestors, it was high! y 
probable that one of their daughters might become pregnant with 
a Beaver. The exercise of the Beogans, continues the intelli- 
gent Missionary, for the benefit of their health, was in some re- 
spects peculiar. The Haida, or the king’s physician, had declar- 
ed it as his opinion, that a rotary motion was conducive to health. 
It was therefore not an uncommon spectacle, to behold two Beo- 
gans walking and conversing together, when one would suddenly 
fumble on his bands with his head dowawards, and his feet ex 
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tended in the air, still moving onwards by walking on his hands, 
and continuing the conversation. ‘The Beogan who kept company 
with this tumbler, testified no sort of surprise, but walked leis. 
urely on, and conversed with the same gravity, as if this change 
in his companion had not taken place. This, according to the 
opinion of the Missionary, furnishes an explanation of the prob- 
lem, how revolutions first came in fashion, since whether the head 
or the heels were uppermost, was a matter, amongst the Beogans, 
of the most perfect indifference. 

The king’s sign manual, (continues the Missionary, with his 
usual emphasis,) was undoubtedly the king’s sign manual. He 
claimed a moon Beaver right to inflict wounds and bruises, and 
his subjects were taught to believe that it was high treason to 
complain. Itis worthy of remark, savs the journal, that Judge 
Blackstone, in his admirable commentaries, declares, and cites 
Tacitus as an authority for his assertion, that the rude outlines of 
the English constitution, were found amongst the savages of Ger- 
many. The learned commentator might have proceeded one step 
further, and have shown that the outlines of the English consti- 
tution were found amongst the Beogans, and cited as an authority, 
in part, the pages of this veritable jouri.a!. He would then have 
found his opinion of the excellence of the English constitution 
supported by that of two savage nations instead one. It wasa 
Maxim amongst the Beogans, that har-hao gark whuau: that is, 
that the king can do no wrong, if he tries with all his might. The 
process of reasoning, says the Missionary, by which this invalua- 
ble discovery was made, was this: the king commits so many 
crimes, thatif he bad as many lives as hairs, he would be inca- 
pable of answering forall. What then shall be done after the 
punishment of one crime, by the forfeiture of life, with the remain- 
ing crimes stil! unattoned for. Noalternative remained but this, 
to declare that the king could do no wrong, or in other words, he 
had done so many wrongs, that no punishment could reach the 
enormity of his offences. This saved the Beogan legislatures @ 
deal of trouble, in applying suitable punishments to crimes 
of such magnitude. But the Beogans were equally bountiful in 
another way; if they exempted the guilty from punishment, they 
were equally liberal in the penalties which they imposed upon 
the innocent. They made the Cuieas responsible for all the 
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crones wich his majesty com nitted, and thus by this exquisite 
avste nof policy, two grand purposes were answered, the escape 
of the criminal, and the panishnent of the innocent man, 

The journal remarks, that with regard to the antenata! marria- 
ges spoken of above, the ignobile valgus were peculiarly anxious 
that tais mode of wedlock should be restricted to the Cuicas alone. 
Jie common people wondered why his majesty did not decree that 
wedlock should amongst the Cuicas be consummated when both 
parties were dead, which in their view of the case, was just as 
m1 oper, as that this ceremony shouled take place before the par- 


ties were born. 
_ + e-- 


HIOGRAPHY. 
St-teh of the Life of James Bennington. 


The world has often been taught to believe that the great and 
the eminent are the only proper subjects of biography. It may 
be readily conceded, that if no traits of character are discovered, 
if nothing has occurred to put fortitude and patience to the proof, 
sucht persons are not proper subjects of biography at all. But it 
may well be demanded on the other hand, why those in huvuble, 
quiet, and unostentatious lives, who bear with christian heroism 
and resignation, the severest trials that flesh is heir to, are not en- 
titled to respectful notice, because the tnillion does not admire. 
Whlien kings and heroes suffer with dignity, the world ts called on 
to applaud the spectacle. Buonaparte, in his exile at St. Helena, 
Knows how important it is, that he should bear his misfortunes 
with dignity and with fortitude. But let us now transport the 
reader to the abode of humble life, and he will there see an in- 
stance of practical heroism and resignation, quiet and unobtru- 
sive, worthy of as much admiration as the loudly vociferated 
magnanimty of kings and conquerors. 

Jauss Bexxixoron, was an humble mechanick, residing in Bos- 
lon: he was, by profession, a shoemaker, without any more learn- 
ing than is to be found generally amongst that class of our fellowe 
citizens. Tle conld read his Bible, which, with a few religions 
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tracts, embraced the whole extent of his literature, and he pos- 
sessed a sufficient knowledge of vulgar arithmetick. Relying on 
his own industry to make his fortune in the world, after he had 
served out the regular term of his apprenticeship, he was emploved 
a considerable time as a journeyman shoemaker. By his indus- 
trv and frugality, he at length, to usea homely, although expres- 
sive phrase, he became before hand with the world, and ventured 
to set up for himself. The first trait which evolved in the cha- 
racter of James, was his caution in making a promise, and his ex- 
act promptitude in fulfilling a promise when made. If a shoe 
was to be made or to be mended, no customer was compelled to 
calla second time after the promise had been made; they were 
always ready. Such acautious regard to the observance of his 
word, silently and gradually, aithough certainly, attracted notice. 
When business increased, and employment became more exten- 
sive, James was still as faithful in the observance of all his en- 
gavements. He would not even trust to his memory; but he kept 
a book, in which he carefully registered down his promises, and 
noted the time when the work was tobe done. This was as care- 
fully examined as his book of accounts, and by this means no cus- 
tomer was ever known to have gone away from the shop of James 
disappointed. On Sunday, in clean and decent apparel, he was 
seen regularly attending divine service, and the steady serious- 
ness in which he joined in all the devotional ceremonies became 
manifest. In sucha life, there must, of course, be but little va- 
riety; the picture of one day is but the picture of the next, and 
we must now consider James, not by the descent of a large es- 
tate, or by the purchase of a ticket ina lottery, but by his own in- 
dustry, gradually advancing toa fortune. He ventured now to 
extend his views, and to become the head of a family. His wife 
had nothing of what is denominated female fascinations—she had 
no beauty, no learning, and no fortune. She was serious and de- 
vout, industrious, frugal, and attentive te all the little numberless 
details of household economy. The first acquaintance between 
these two parties was in the house of God; their subsequent meet- 
ings were attended with none of those raptures, which are con- 
sidered by many as indispensable to constitute love. James ad- 
dressed no flattering sonnet to Sophia Thurston; he never in his 
ife called her an angel or a goddess: for this reason, because he 
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never believed her to be either the one or the other. The acquain- 
tance, formed under such auspicious circumstances, soon ripened 
into affection, and affection into love. It was a rational and 
sober union between two members of the same church, who 
believed each other to belong to fallible humanity—who looked to 
their Savieur for salvation, and who had formed no exaggerated 
ideas of human happiness. In the saine temple where their mu- 
tual piety first made themselves known to each other, their 
nuptials were celebrated, under the superintendance of an appro- 
ving God. In this state of calm and persevering labour and quie- 
tude, ten years were spent. James was industrious, prompt and 
attentive to his business, and his wife superintended the house- 
hold concerns. They were blest with four children, two sons and 
two daughters, and James was now the happy tather of a family. 


Having no wants and no desires but what were within the grasp of 


his attainment, he was enabled, by the proceeds of his industry and 
application to business, to purchase a small tenement, where he and 
his family resided. Withan honest pride, he would be seated at 
the head of his own table, and after acknowledging his obligations 
tohis Creator for his manifest mercies, he would sit down to his 
frugal and comfortable repast. The evening of the day, after the 
business was done, was devoted to domestick enjoyments; his 
children would clamber on his knee, and in their society he would 
forget all the troubles and vexations of the day. At length the 
health of his wife began gradually to decline; sie was seized with 
an incurable consumption. James, who was scarcely ever ab- 
sent from her side, unless when he was attending to the business 
of his shop, did not, for a long time, appear to think, that her dis- 
order was alarming. The occasional violence of the cough would 
now and then disturb his repose, but he flattered himself that the 
malady would yield to the power of medicine. She was still able 
to attend divine service, and to perform her part in all the family 
devotions. Familiar as he was to the face of his wife, he did not 
observe the appearance of those gradations of decay, which were 
visible to the eves of allhis neighbours. Nor was Sophia herself 
alarmed at the ravages of this flattering disease, until the physi- 
clan pronounced the complaint an incurable consumption. ‘This 
dreadful intelligence fell upon poor James with all its severity;— 
Sut not a murmur against the dispensations of divine providence 
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escaped his lips. He redoubled his exertions in the shop, when- 


ever an occasional respite in the progress of this elarming mala- 
dy would enable him to attend to his emplovinent. He was now 
more cautious of making promises than formerly, bat he did nor 
abate one iota of his zeal in performing tho e j comises already 


made. His customers were accommotated with 


a Satie prom Te 
‘ 


tude as usual, and with the same unben ling fi elitv was ts work 


still performed. Retiring from fis occupation to tae sick bed of 
his wife, the Bible was their constant companion, and the trea. 
sures which it unfolded their only consolation. “At length the 
great and decisive day approached, which was to put all the fort, 
tude of James to the test. It was on asummer evening, whe 
they were visited by their beloved pastor, that he was requested 
to implore the divine mercy for a tranquil passage of the dying 
Christian to the arms of her Redeemer. Wien this petition 
was ended, a ray of solar light broke from the western cloud on 
the features of the suferer—ithey were silent, placid, serene, but 
insensible: the passage to eternal fife was not announced by a 
struggle, or by a groan. Tis shock, severe as it was to James, 
did not disturb the constancy of his mind; when he looked apon 
the empty chair, be would cast an eye of confidence and hope to- 
wards heaven, and suppress the latent sigh that straegled in his 
bosom. James was still as attentive as ever to its shop, and still 
as ounctual ia the performance of lis proiuises. His eldest 
dauzhter Mary now began to take upon herself the charge of the 
family. She was educated under the eye of an industrious 
and frugal mother, whose example she seemed now anxious to 
emulate. The father beheld with a secret pride and exul!tation, 
the rapid progress which his daughter was making in the superin- 
tendance of the domestick household and economy, and he was 
every day more and more reconciled to his recent melancholy be- 
reavement. Several years thus rolled away, until the hand of 
Mary, now a full grown girl, was solicited in marriage. Although 
he presence of his daughter was rendered so indispensable to the 
welfare of James, he did not hesitate a moment to prefer his dauch- 
ter’s happiness to his own, and he cordially gave his assent to the 
match. ‘The family was all alive with preparations for the antici- 
pated wedding—every thing was bustle and preparation, and the 
sun. in one more revolution, was to behold Mary united to the 
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man of her heart. She had gone with her lover on a sailing par- 
-y,and the day was spent in innecent mirth and joy. While the 
father was anticipating the return of his daughter, and meditating 
m her future prospects of felicity, an unusual bustle and noise 
vas heard at the door. Te started from his seat, and lifting the 
latch, beheld the pate and lifeless features of his daughter. A 
sudden flaw of wind had struck and overset the boat, and Mary 
was no more, Unprepared as James was to sustain a shock se 
severe, he meekly raised his eves to Heaven, and exclaimed, Fa- 
ther, thy will be done. The dav on which the marriage cere- 
mony was to be solemnized, he followed to the church, the cold re- 
mains ol Mary—he heard the words pronounced, dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes, and the ho!low sounds of the clods upon the coflin, 
with the composure and serenity of one whose rest was in Heaven, 
and who was only patieutly awaiting the final summons. 

The next day after the interment, when James had assigned to 
Lucy, his only remaining daughter, the superintendance of his 
household concerns, and given the necessary directions, he was 
once more seen in his shop patiently performing the business of 
the day; his covatenance betokened a solemn quiet, and all his 
customers could but bear respectful testimony to such quiet, un- 
complaining, practical, christian virtue; which could bear with 
such affliction and grace so heavy a calamity. The business of 
the day went on with its usual quietude and regularity, as if notl- 
ing had happened, and his employers were served with the same 
fidelity that they had ever been. On his return to his meal, he 
manifested a momentary emotion at beholding Lucy at the 
head of his table, but the emotion was but momentary; it passed 
away and was succeeded by a placid smile of peace, such as the 
world was unable to bestow. His two sons, who laboured with 
their fatherin the same shop, were now the objects of his care, 
and his afections, contracting to the present number of his family, 
clung more \ iwlently to those who still survived. They were sel- 
dom absent from the sight of each other, and they were never 80 
happy as when the company was undivided. Lucy received 
them all with a smiling welcome at their meals, and longed only 
for the time to arrive when the work of the day was done, and they 
could be allowed their little fire side enjoyments, home-born 
happiness. In the midet of this quiet scene, the house was re 
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duced to a heap of ashes, and nothing but the lives of James 
and his three children saved from the conilagration. The neigh 
bours and friends of James would willingly have repaired the logs 
which he had sustained; but he was not a character to accept of 
obligations. He modestly declined the prodered benevolence of 
his friends, and represented that there were others far more wy. 
thy of charity than himself—he said that labour and he had been 
old friends, and he was sure that his friend would not desert him 
now, when he stood most in need of his assistance. He said that 
he thanked God his children had never eaten the bread of idleness, 
and that, with their usual industry, he did not despair of repair 
ing all his losses. ‘This loss of property was not the severest 
struggle which James was coimpelled to endure—it was the sepa- 
ration of a family united by so many teader and endearing recol- 
lections. Come, my dear children, exclaimed James, ours ts an 
honest poverty—we have never been rich, and we have never 
wanted riches—they are unworthy the care of one who has his 
treasure in Heaven. My head is now growing grey, but L hope it 
is a erown of honour, for such it will be, if it is only found in the 
ways of the Lord. The family was now compelled to separate— 
Lucy was obliged to abandon the table of her beloved father, and 
to seek employment as a waiting maid. Charles and William, 
the two sons, with James himself, now soug)ht employment as jour- 
neymen shoemakers; for the cruel landlord, of whom the shop was 
hired, refused to suffer them to remain tenants any longer, unless 
a quarter’s rent was paid in advance. He was induced to impose 
this exaction, because he did not believe that James would quit 
his old station at his time of life, but here he was mistaken. James 
was not a character who would tamely submit to imposition; hi 
left his old station, and sought employment asa journeyman. His 
former customers called at the shop, and were surprised at the ap- 
pearance of a strange face upon the work-bench: they immed: 
ately inquired what had become of James Bennington—Evasive 
answers were given—the customers were told that they could be 
as well served by the present occupant of the shop as they could 
by James Bennington—still nothing but James Bennington would 
do, and when the story becatne noised abroad, that the cruel land- 
lord had deinanded the rent of James Bennington in advance, the 
shop was avoided like a pestilence. The landlord, alarmed a 
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such ominous appearances, entreated of James to resume his old 
station, and wished to engage with him on the same terms that he 
had formerly done; but this was all in vain, James would never 
return to the shop. Meanwhile the place, to which James had re- 
treated, in the character of a journeyman, was crowded with busi- 
ness, even to overflowing. The person who owned the shop, was 
a man of handsome fortune; which he had, by a long course of in- 
dustry, amassed, but he was astonished to find that the name of 
Bennington seemed to possess a sort of charm. All his new cus- 
tomers were inquiring for the name of his new journeyman, James. 
What peculiar magick, he inquired, can there be in this name! 
Otlier men have lost houses by fire—other men have met with do- 
mestick misfortunes, and why should James Bennington’s case ex- 
cite so much publick sympathy? He happened one day to observe 
his grey haired journeyman pouring over the pages of his little me- 
morandum book, and he inquired what he was looking over with so 
much attention. He was modestly answered, that it was a memo- 
randum of proinises he had given, at what times the shoes of his 
several customers were to be made or tobe mended. The charac- 
ter of James, for the first time, sparkled with all its glittering ra- 
drance, in the eyes of his employer. He now discovered that it 
was the good conduct of his journeyman to which he was 
indebted for such an accession of customers. He was a man 
wlio possessed more than a competence, for his own industry had 
been well rewarded. He was resolved to secure, permanently, 
the treasure now in his hands, and, without any hesitation, pro- 
posed a partnership on equal terms. James modestly informed 
his employer, that he had no stock to turn in; but he was an- 
swered, that he had something far superiour to property, and he 
frankly told him, that his character was more than an equivalent. 
A proposal so flattering, could not, with any show of reason, be re- 
jected by James; the partnership was formed, andwe once more 
behold our hero the owner of a shop. Charles and William are 
once more seated on their respective work-benches, by the side of 
tleir venerable father. Lucy was again called to take her sta- 
tion at the head of the table. The son of the partner of James, 
looked upon Lucy with other eyes than those of friendship; in 
short, they were married. 


Reader, I frankly confess, that this biography contains nothing 
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new; it has no castles and dungeons to recommend it to publick 
notice. Itis only an instance of that plain and practical virtue, 
with which human life abounds; but I venture the assertion, that 
instances of this kind are far mere wort! y of publick notice, than 
those great and dazzling characters, sv much idolized at the pre. 
sentday. We cannot all become heroes and conquerors, but we 
can all become honest men, and good Christians, which is far 
better. 


Extraci of a Letter from an American in Stockholi, to his 
friend in Baltimore. 


Stoc hola, Sth “Varch 1818, 





MY DEAR ; 

I wrote you avery hurried and unworthy letter, in acknow- 
Jedgement of your kind and friendly letter, reépening our old 
and most agreeable relations of intercourse and correspondence, 
immediately on its receipt. I never am satisfied with taking step 
for step in the march of friendship: I think he who has the merit 
of beginning, cannot be too warmly received: and F now, my 
dear old crony, though pushed for time and having various engage 
ments, sit down, with a full resolution of giving you a new, and 
Tam sure, an unnecessary proof of my regard, and of the pleas 
are your letter afforded me. 

Weare here very much occupied, and at the same moment, 
with our attentions to the quick and the dead. In one wing of 
the Chateau, which is a splendid quadrangular building, the mor- 
tal remains, les despouilles, of Charles XIII. the last king of 
Sweden, and the last of the illustrious line of the Vasas, are laid 
out in state and great magnificence: the room is hung with all the 
armorial emblems of the kingdom, and 500 wax lights burn with 
vestal perseverance: the body, dressed in the costume of the 
geraphim, is exposed, in a rich coffin: the flags of Sweden and 
Norway, atits head: their crowns at its feet: hat, sword and spurs, 
and all the paraphernalia of royalty, and, alas! of faded mortali- 
ty too, form the decorations of this chamber of death! A body 
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euard, composed of the first nobility of the kingdom, in full 
dress, watch round this miserable charge; and the gaping sub- 
jects of the late monarch, pass with reverential awe through the 
room, to see the last, and the rest, of their dead king. 

li another wing of the pilace, are to be seen smiling courtiers, 
paying Peruvian homage to the newly risen sun; and the same 
countenance, which was bent with assumed sorrow, in the morn- 
ing, over the dead body of Charles XTLL. in the evening, decked 
in all the smiles of courtly condescension, is to be met with in the 
galleries of Carl Johan, congratulating hiin on his accession, and 
the country, on having so ilustrious a captain to assume the ad- 
ministration of its affairs. Ina few davs weare to have the cere- 
mony of the interinent; and ina tew weeks, the splendour of the 
couronnement, Will dispel alt the gloomy remembrance of the 
enterrement. Thus goes on the world, my dear ——, which vor 
know better than [. When f venture on any remarks, I beg you 
toremember, f only mean to ainuse, I never presume to instruet 


vii 


with periect dignity; and great tranquillity has attended his aec- 
cession. IL witnessed his receiving the oath from the troops, and 
it Was an linposing spectacle, He looked unc ommonly well, and 
is one of the most commanding personages, and magnificent look- 
ing men, Phave ever seen. His son, Oscar, rode along side of 
him, and he was surrounded by all the grand dignitaries and 
Couits ——, (of whom there are vet some half dozen) and con- 
ducted himself with a manly and most respectable air. I was 
alone, and was hustled among the horses, as a republican should 
be, hy tie people. | heard a “bon jour Monsiv “ur ———,” I raised ny 
eyes and returned the salute—of whom? Wii, sir, of the king of 
Sweden! And are you not overcome with a soft suffusion of de- 
light, at the pleasure of receiving a letter from a man, who has so 


lately received such an honour? I hope it weu’t spoil you. 
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Critical Researches of an Antiquary. 


Ihave come to a definitive conclusion on the imnortant sube 


ject that you proposed to me at our last meeting. ‘There wase 
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Baker that lived in Somersetshire, England; he was a man 
who in his daily occupation would suffer no excuse, short of 
sickness, to atone for negligence. He had an apprentice, who 
was apt to be remiss in the exercise of his daily functions, 
He very often taxed this apprentice with negligence, until he 
came before him and presented to his master the following in- 
comparable lines. 


“Patty cake, patty cake, Baker’s man 
So 1 do master as fast as I can; 
Roll it, and roll it, and roll it, 
And toss it into the oven to bake It.”’ 


The Baker was so astonished at such a burst of genius, that he 
inmediately gave to the young lad his freedom. 

With regard to the other subject on which my opinion is de- 
manded, T must inform you, that in the street of Marlborough 
Cross, England, an old woman once resided. This old lady had 
once been a belle, and a belle of exquisite beauty. Her ad- 
mirers were so numerous that it was said, she had received as 
many offers as she had fingers and toes, according to the coarse 
phraseology of that day. From this circumstance the follow- 
ing beautiful epigram derives its origin. 


“There was an old woman at Marlborough Cross, 
And this old iady sat on a horse; 
She had rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 


And she shali have music wherever she goes.” 


With regard to the affecting and beautiful story of Jack Hor- 
ner, Lam able to answer your inquiries on that interesting sub- 
ject. He was descended from John Owens Horner, of Manchester 
county, England. In Mr. Dungannan’s History of the Fifteenth 
Century, a book extremely scarce, the following interesting fact 
is recorded.— 

Mr. John Horner having repeated his lesson which his school 
master had taueht him, to his father, he was so transported witli 
joy, that he presented hin with an immense dividend of a christ- 
mas pre. ‘Phe boy seized the present, and devoured it with an 
appetite exceeding all calculation. While his father was gazing 


on this interes ing speciacle, while his parental eyes streamed 
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with transport, he was alarmed to find that one of the plumbs 
was sticking in the throat of his darling child. he face of mas- 
ter Jackey turned as blue as the plumb which he was devouring. 
A physician was immediately sent for, but before he arrived, 
master Jackey made use of his own fingers as a pair of forceps, 


He extracted the plumb from his throat, and in the fervour of 


phrensy kindled by this incident, he exclaimed— 


“Little Jack Horner, sat in the corner, 
Eating a christmas py e; 

He put in his thumb and he pull’d out a plumb, 
And cried what a great boy am I!” 


Yes thou art a great boy, and all that I fear, exclaimed the fa- 
ther, is from such precocity of genius. Tears of transport trickled 
down his parentalcheek. What heart but must lament to learn, 
that this early blossom of intellect was prematurely nipped by 
the hand of death! The following is his epitaph— 


Here Horner lies, cold, dead and dumb, 

For death has swallow’d up the plumb. 

Oh cease tond parent to complain, 

Death shall disgorge the plumb again, QUIZZ 


FOR THE PORTICO, 


“In every nation, he that feareth God and worketh righteousness 
is acceptable to Him.” 


MR. EDITOR, 
[ have read the last number of the Portico with pleasure— 
there are several articles in it, which yield both entertainment 
and instruction, which seem to me to be the chief end of such 
publications, viz. to amuse the fancy, whilst they improve the 
taste and form the judgmnment.—In works of criticism, however, it 
is impossible to give universal satisfaction—the jarring opinions 
and partial interests of opposing Theélogists and Politicians, nev- 
er were and never willbe reconciled. 
In the temporal atiairs of mankind, one might think, that some 
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thing like an uniform system of opinion could be established.— 
The merits of the three sorts of rovernment, culled monarchy 

. 9 
1 


asistocracy and democracy, may be easily explamed and under 


stood, because their different effects are seen and felt by the 
meanest understandings—vet we know, since the earliest times, 
that the verv worst of these forms of covernment, monarchy, or 


the will of one man conmanding and dammeertng ever millions 


of his fellow men, has generally prevailed over the world—whilst 
democracy, or republicanism, wherein the welfare of the many. 
is preferred to the will of the few, has ibtained bet ta a smal! 
number of countries, and enly for short pertods. This form of 
government is now upon trial in these United States, and it is 
yet to be seen, whether this experiment will eventuate ina per- 
manent system of rational liberty, or, like Greece and Rone, 
shall sink into kingly or imperial despotism. 

But, with spiritual matters, it is quite a different considera: 
tion.—We can indeed perceive the motions of the sun, the moon, 


and the stars—almost any hour, we may admire 


“The spacious firmament on high, 
“And all the blue etherial sky,” 


and wonder at its” vast extent and amazing magnificence—but 


neither the wisest of our philosophers, nor the most learned of 


our divines, can exactly tell us, how this immense and compli- 
cated machinery is supported and constructed with such won- 
derful regularity; nor can they perceptibly discover, nor suf- 
ficiently explain, the Almighty mover of this astonishing uni- 
verse—we can only believe and hope that He ts. 

None of these learned men can clearly demonstrate the nature 
of spirit, or the immortal soul, whence it comes, how or when if 
joms the body, or how it subsists—The metaphysical specula- 
tions of Reid and Beatty, of Priestly and Hartley, are ab 
struse and contradictory; and eveu the more elegam and accom: 
plished Stewart, cannot reconcile their differences —Neither cap 
the most knowing of our Thedlogical preachers, in thousands of 
controversial sermons and polemical volumes, explain the incom 
prehensible nature of the Triiine affinity, nor satisfactorily ac 
count for the miraculous conception, that stumbling block both 


to the Jews and the Gentiles —These, with ether canonical mve- 
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teries, are above their reach, and the most candid of both the 


Catholick and Protestant writers, fairly own, that these things 


are beyond their comprehension, and sav, “that they must be left 
; p ’ ’ 


t the eye, or the imagination of Faith!” 


Observing the vast contrarietv of opinion on these subjecta, 


and the heat and animosity which they occasion, | have some 


fears, that certain articles in vour late numbers may tend to in- 


volve vou in the inextricable labvrinth of polemical disputation, 
that never ending source of discord and contention, and bring 


about your ears the Hornet’s nest, whose stings are often deep, 


and sometimes dead! y.—But I can bear with patience, and even 


with complacency, vour extended observations on Beecher’s Code 


of Bible Laws, for it is an important subject, and the author is 


evidently aman of talent.—in England, according to the fash- 


ion of the present day, Mr. 


well as Dr. Horsely, to either a Deanery or a Bishoprick: 5 or 


=: 


» 


feecher might have a fair claim, as 


10,0001. a year, it must be acknowledged, is a handsome reward 


toa champion of orthodoxv.—tn that famous country, the Royal 


Dukes have become religious, and now appear at the head of the 


religious societies—as the characters of these illustrious person- 


aves are so well known, their sanction must have a surprising ef- 


fect upon the minds of the black converts in / 


low converts in the East Incies. 


but, Mr. Editor, | cannot discover any use in the lengthy arti- 
ele, entitled “Biblical Researches.°—Of what benefit can it be 
to the christian world, to know whether it was Abiathar or Abim- 
ilec, or Achimileck, who had the care of the shew bread? Or 


frica, and the yel- 


how does it concern the christian religion, that Saul the Jewish 


king, ordered Doeg the Edomite informer, to barbarously murder 


“feur score and five persons that dil wear a linen ephod?”’—In 


my mind, it would have been better to have filled up your 20 


pages with extracts either trom Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, or 


from De Fve’s Robinson Crusoe. 


ed much evangelical information—from the latter, much inne- 


€ent amusement. 


From the former may be learn- 


It is from these Jewish fasts, and feasts, and sacrifices, that 


more than one half of our christian dissensions arise, and cause 


amongst our bigotted sectarians, a continual war of words and 


Wrath—when we are gravely told, that there were slaughtered at 
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the dedication of Solomon’s temple, $0,000 oxen, and 130,000 
sheep, and that this wise and pious king had 700 wives and 300 
concubines, whether shall we implicitly believe these extrava- 
gant exaggerations to be real facts, or, rather, suspect them to be 
hyperbolical figures of the eastern writers, who have ever been 
notorious for dealing in the marvellous? 

We are told by certain Biblical disputants, that the Jewish na- 
tion was “the chosen people of God.’—Can any man of common 
understanding believe, that God had chosen the Jews as his fa- 
vourite people, confined them toa small spot in Arabia, and 
obliged the whole nation, at least once a year, to worship him 
in one temple, that he would have let them slip, as it were 
through his fingers, that they would sin beyond redemption, 
and that, at length, he was obliged either to destroy, or disperse 
them over the face of the globeF—Such a belief, | do not scruple 
to say, is derogatory not only to the goodness, but also to the ac- 
knowledged power and prescience of the Almighty Governour of 
the Universe. 

At length, in the fulness of time, the saviour made his appear- 
ance on earth, and nis coming completely abolished the ceremo- 
nial law, and happily brought life and immortality. fully into 
view. Noman can possibly misunderstand urs divine precepts, 
which may be comprehended in a few words, viz: “to do justice, 
to love mercy, (charity) and to walk humbly with the Lord,” in 
the name of the blessed Redeemer, who came, in the name of his 
Father, “to seek and to save sinners.” 

Plain and obvious as those precepts were, the Apostles had 
scarcely rested from their ministerial labours, when dissensions 
arose inthe infant church, which continued, with various changes, 
until Constantine, actuated by political policy, made Christianity 
the established religion of his empire. No sooner was this junc- 
tion of church and state eflected, than the holy precepts of the 
blessed Redeemer were transformed, under the guidance of a 
proud and ambitious Hierarchy, into all the prescriptions and in- 
quisitions of the heathen emperour. The Athanasians persecuted 
the Arians, and the Arians persecuted the Athanasians, as the 
emperours or empresses, the eunuchs of the palace, or the bishops 
of Constantinople, happened to prevail at court! And these suc- 


cessive scenes of persecvtion continued with unabating fury, till 
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the seventh century, when Mahomet, taking advantage of these 
ruinous schisms, promulgated his impious doctrines with the 
sword, The christian churches of Asia and Africa were demol- 
ished, or converted into mosques, the cross was levelled to the 
ground, and the crescent exalted in ifs place. 

In ancient Rome, the panthein contained the images of all the 
various gods of that widely extended empire, in which were daily 
tobe seen the votaries of these different gods from every part, 
cordially offering up their adorations according to their various 
forms ‘and ceremonies. It must be acknowledged, that there is 
something exceedingly pleasing in this harmony of worship, and 
itmay be asked how it happened—from what fatality does it 
arise—that the various sects of christians, who all worship the 
same God and the same Saviour, should have so long and so often 
persecuted each other to death, or banishment, or torture. Even 
now, in this free country, it is to be feared, they look upon each 
other with a jealous eye, and that each sect, either secretly or 
openly, are seeking to obtain the ascendancy, in order to predomi 
nate over all the others. 

When a stranger from Europe arrives in some of our Ameri- 
can cities, he will be astonished at the crandeur of the edifices, 
the opulence of our citizens, and the rich apparel of the inhabi- 
tants, so opposite to the European ideas of American rusticity, 
and republican simplicity—and, when he beholds the numbers 
and variety of the churches, chapels, and meeting-houses, adorned 
with elevated spires and lofty domes, enriched with all the clas- 
sick beauties of Greek and Roman architecture, he will exclaim, 
in the transport of his surprise and admiration, “this is indeed a 
free and happy conntry, where every man doeth as he liketh, 
where there is no established church or expensive hierarchy, to 
check the conscience or to compel the will, but where all men are 
left free to worship God as they think best!” But, on a nearer 
view, he will discover, that there are men, and women too, amongst 
us, narrow-minded and selfish bigots, whe damn all those who 
difer from them on certain points of controverted doctrines and 
lnysteries, upon which men never did, and never can agree in 
Opinion. 

Much could be said on this important subject, to show, that in 


yo. . ‘ , ao 
lois tree country, there should be a charitable latitude of opinion 
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allowed toall men upon those abstruse and mysterious points, 
which are hidden from the keenest conceptions of impertect man 
—that the dogmas and decrees of ancient councils and colleges, 
of despots anid inquisitors, either publick or private, should have 
no place or sanction in the republick of America, where there 
should, in religious matters, be neither prejudice, bigotry, nor per- 
secution. But | must not engross too much of your valuable pub, 
lication on a topick, which, it is hoped, does not apply to any part 
or portion of the citizens of Baltimore. They have lately ob- 
tained much honour as a community—tiey have won golden opin- 
ions from the nation—and they will not blight their blooming lau- 
rels with unworthy passions or bigotted prejudices. 

it is, therefore, (as their reverences would nay) time to come te 
a conclusion, and draw an usefal moral from what has been said, 
And here [ am vot ashamed, tna case ike the present, to borrow 
from a wiser man than myself, an eminent iMuglish writer, distin, 
guished for his learning and accomplishments, as a friend of ras 
tional liberty, and asa liberal-minded christian. I extract the 
substance of one of thii’s letters to bis soo, as it emphatically 
applies to a subject which E think important, and which T respecte 
fully submit to the serious and candid consideration of your reas 
ders of every denomination, who wish to practise, as well as te 
profess the sublime, but obvious precepts of the blessed srsus. 

Prejudice (says this truly philanthropick writer) imphes a judg. 
ment prior to examination, and is the mark of a rash and un- 
reasonable decision. 

Big try is prejudice combined with malignity—it is not only 
prepossessed in its judgment, but entertains its prepossessions 
with anger, and feels impressions of ill-will against those whe 
have different opinions. 

Candour is the opposite of bigotry, for its disposition is to form 
a fair and impartial judgment on actions and opinions. 

Liberality is a word of more iideterminate use than the former. 
Its proper meaning, when applied to sentiment, seems to be that 
generous expression of mind which enables it to look beyond all 
petty distinctions of party and system, and to rise superiour te 
narrow prejudice, 

Mr. Aikin concludes with the following brief, but empliatical 
exemplification of these terms? 
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When Jesus preached, Prejudice cried “can any good thing 
come out of Nazarethr” 
“Crucify him, crucify him,” exclaimed Bigotry 
“Why, what evil hath he done?” remonstrated Candour. 
And Liberality drew this inference—*In every nation, he that 
feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to Him.” 
PHILO. 
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What is the original and etymological meaning of the word 
Sycophant? 


John the Baptist when inquired of by the soldiers, ‘and what 
shall we do? replied, Do violence to no man; accuse no man false- 
ly; and be content with your wages.’ ' 


As it has fallen to the lot of our honourable and most respect- f | 
ed president to be engaged in the military service of his country, ay 
and as thisreply of the great precursor of our blessed Saviour, of i? | 
whose system of morality the Baptist was certainly not ignorant, ae 
was addressed to soldiers, | have no doubt that my being request- te. 1 
ed to discuss the question before us, has arisen from a wish on 4 i | 
the partof the Tripod, fully to understand the extent and force b 
of this precept, delivered in “the voice of one crying in the wil- p 





derness.” 

But before we proceed in, or before we introduce, the general 
inquiry, it may be proper to settle a previous question, that we 
may be more fully satisfied, whether these instructions of the ie 
Baptist apply to men engaged in actual service, or whether they lyk 
were, according to the opinion of the learned Grotius, soldiers : 
stationed in garrison, or, as others suppose, only the militia of 
the country; called out to repel a sudden invasion of their terri- 
tory: for some pious and excellent Christians seem to have adopt- 
ed the notion, that active, and particularly offensive war, can nev- 
er be either justified or tolerated by the Christian morality. 

Now, though the evangelists, Matthew and Luke, who mention 
the soldiers, give us x0 information by which we can decide who 
these soldiers were, we are fortunately not entirely in the dark 

VOR. Vv. 42 
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upon the subject: for we learn from the evangelist John, that 
John the Baptist was then baptizing in Bethabara beyond, i. e. east 
of the Jordan.—Now we further learn, and which is very important, 
from Josephus, in the v. chapter of the xviii. 1. of his Jewish Anti- 
quities, that at the very time that John, of whom he speaks in terms 
of great respect, was teaching and baptizing on the Jordan, Herod, 
the tetrarch of Galilee, was engaged in a war with his father-in- 
law, Aretas, a petty king of Arabia Petréa, on the confines of 
whose territory stood the fortress of Macherus, in which John 
was afterwards confined and beheaded by the orders of this same 
Herod the tetrarch. And this war, we are told, owed its origin 
to the circumstance of iLerod’s having repudiated the daughter 
of Aretas, at the instigation of Herodias, the wife of his half 
brother Philip, with whom he had formed an adulterous union 

with which he was, so honestly, though so fatally for himself, re- 

proached by John. 

The soldiers then were not only those in actual service,—whicli 
may be, if uecessary, confirmed by the original Greek of Luke, 
which is not ergariwra:, soldiers merely by profession, but ¢7ga- 
tevowsves men then on duty,—but they were moreover soldiers 
engaged in offensive hostilities, and in a most unjust cause. And 
may not this very circumstance have led them to inquire of this 
religious teacher, what, uider such circumstances, it was their 
duty to do? I ought, however, to have observed, that Bethabara, 
where John was baptizing, and where these instructions were de- 
livered, lay directly on the route from Galilee, to the territories 
of Aretas, and almost in a line with Macherus, to which, as be- 
ing on the confines of her father’s dominions, the wife of Herod 
had requested that she miglt be sent. 

The first and the last members of this reply of the Baptist, 
‘Do violence to no man,’ and ‘be content with your wages,’ de 
not need our particular attention, they are the dictates of good 
policy and sound philosophy, as well as of morality and religion. 
Indeed there would seem to be as little doubt with regard to tie 
second menber, “accuse no man ialsely,’ which in these very 
words is equally obvious to the common sense of mankind, in 
their judgment of right and wrong, with either of the others. 
Butif this isjust wnat was meant by the Baptist, and no more, 
it docs not appear that he had, by this precept, either increased 
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the number, or enlarged or enlightened the obligations ef the 
moral laws: for it seems to be little less than a repetition of the 
ninth section of the Mosaick Decalogue, ‘thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbour. Our learned President, 
therefore, doubtless—as it is always advisable in such cases to 
to do,—referred to the original, to see how the precept stood in 
the Greek; and finding that it was wurde cuxedarracate ‘do not 
act the sycophant,’ was very natural y led to make the inquiry 
‘what is the original and etymological meaning of the word syco- 
phant? This then is the principal question which it is my duty 
to attempt to answer. 

The word sycophant is translated into our language from the 
Greek. It first sprung up in Athens—that soil so celebrated for its 
fertility, and for the luxuriance and elegance of its moral pro- 
ductions—particularly for the beauty, the melody and the im- 
mortality of its language. The word in question springs from 
a double root: cuxs, ficus arbor, the fig-tree, whence comes eux ey 
ficus fructus, the fig, or fruit of the fig-tree; and from @as+a, in 
lucem profero, to bring to light, or eapose. In composition they 
make cvxedavrew, which, in first aorist subjunctive, makes cvxe- 
Qavtnenze, the very word used in the text before us. The word 
cuxehavtnc, sycophant, and its derivatives, verbs, adjectives and 
adverbs, is often used by Aristophanes, and has called forth much 
learning, as well as some difference of opinion, from his annota- 
tors and scholiasts; and to them we must be principally indebted 
for our knowledge of the manner of this word’s first coming into 
use, and the gradual acquisitions it has made to its original force. 

Of the three accounts given us by the learned, I shall first cite 
those which, on the whole, I think least probable. 

1. We are informed by Festus, that the young men of Athens 
were in the habit of breaking into the gardens of gentlemen whe 
cultivated the fig-tree with great attention, not only on account of 
the excellence of the fruit, but for its luxurious shade, and having 
thus ‘trespassed upon the close,’ they “took and carried away.” the 
figs. On this account a law was passed at Athens, making such an 
offence capital.And they who prosecuted under this law, par- 
ticularly those who commenced prosecution, “without probable 
cause,” came to be called cuxe?arra:, sycophants. From the first, 
however, we learn the word was always applicd in malam par- 
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tem, i.e. it always conveyed an idea disgraceful to him to whom 
it was applied. 

2. Another account is, that an Athenian gentleman had two 
servants, one of whom, without the privity of the other, stole and 
ate a quantity of the figs which their master had cured and 
“put by for use.” On missing the figs, he “instituted an inquiry” 
among the servants, what had become of them. The guilty ser- 
vant, as is usual, even in our own times, accused the innocent: but 
the master, being, it seems, a real Greek, was somewhat skeptical, 
and determined to “increase the question:” and trial by jurors not 
being then introduced, in questions touching the relation of “Mas- 
ter and Servant,” he subjected the two to a physical rather 
than a moral investigation. He made each of the “culprits” drink 
a quantity of warm water, which operated as an emetick, and, 
threw the figs from the accuser’s throat: who thus ecuxoQavrace 
brought the figs to light, and was thence the first sycophant. 

But this, in my opinion, is rather an ingenious tale, got up to 
account for the origin of a word, long after it had been introduced, 
and its meaning considerably spread—because the circumstances 
seem,to fit witha suspicous exactness,—than a statement of known 
facts, from which the word would probably have sprung. That 
is, the word gave birth to the story, not the story to the word. 
Still [have thought proper to state it, since it certainly pertains 
to the question, as well as for another reason, collaterally con- 
nected with the story: and which may not be without advantage 
to the medical part of this “ancient and reputable club:” 
For it appears that the practice of exhibiting tartar as an emetick, 
is a modern invention, and that the praise, both of efficacy and 
antiquity, is certainly due to warm water. 

8. The third, and in my view, the more probable account of 
the origin of this word, is that given by an anonymous scholiast 
of Aristophanes, whom I find thus cited by the indefatigable 
Schleusner—o! cuxoQavryc ‘stm xadryyta: os exngedCovTes aro 
TOLMUTNS HITI“T TO WHAMLOY ADELEHMEVOY HY CUXe ekarvesy &% 
Tye ATTinne’ THe Puts nat acyar bavpalousys. THT CuixewT 
vy diegcviatas TO TOLYTOY BTWT ovomarbnva: AEYHoIY ar THT 
emweae—which, as f understand it, is thus in English—*A Syc- 
ophant—Informers were thus called, and for this reason. It 
was formerly forbidden to export figs from Attica: the tree being 
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held in wonderful estimation. ‘Those therefore who meanly fer- 
reted this thing out, were, as itis said, so called from the fruit 
itself” Schleusner himself gives very much the same account of 
it. “Scilicet ficus, qaodaim tempore rariores et in magno pretio 
fuisse Athenis videntur, ut lege vetarentur extra Atticam exporta- 
ri, et certi conducerentur homines, qui exportantes observarent, 
et indicarent magistratui. ‘Tales dicibantur Sycophante ab 
indicatione ficuum exportatarum”, which, for the benefit of those 
who happen not to be acquainted with the latin language, I 
thus translate. It seems that ata certain time, figs were very 
scarce at Athen, and held tn great estimation, so that a law 
was passed prohibiting them from being exported from Attica, 
and certain men were hired to observe those who exported them, 
and inform the magistracy of the fact. Or, in plain English, the 
sycophant was the custom-house pimp. Such, continues Schleus- 
ner, were called sycophants, from lodging information as to these 
figs. 

It is very important to observe the circumstance of the “certi 
conducerentur homines”—certain men, hired, or employed for pro- 
fit, in this laudable business. For, from the days of these Athenian 
smugglers of figs, to the present time, there has never been so 
sure a pledge of vigilance on the part of these supporters of their 
country’s laws, the pimps and informers aforesaid—nor any cir- 
cumstance requiring activity, secrecy, boldness and enterprise on 
the part of the smuggler, as this same omnipotent “one half to 
the informer.” And we are presented with the same idea, by 
Scapula, in his observations on this word, as we shall see pre- 
sently. 

Thus it seems, that the strict and original meaning of s ycophant, 
was a custom-house pimp, or a hired informer against smugglers of 
firs. By degrees, however, the word came to be used in a 
broader sense. For, as these imformers were not always strictly 
tenacious of the truth, a circumstance in their character, which 
has not been lost, nor ever failed of servile imitation, during the 
lapse of more than twenty centuries—they frequently lodged in- 
formation against the innocent; so anxious were they to prove to 
their superiours, the vigilance with which they guarded the in- 
tegrity of the laws, as also, fursooth, to pocket the bribe, per fas 
aut nefas, under a specious pretence of fidelity to their employers. 
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and of general good citizenship. And hence, a sycophant came to 
mean one who instituted prosecutions, for fee or reward, against 
his neighbours, on very trifling grounds, and often, on none at all; 
and thence, more generally, a false and malicious accuser, from 
various motives. ‘To this point, the authority of Scapula is ex- 
press.—“Hinc appellari, ceeperunt,” says he “qui, ut aliquid pecu- 
niole corraderent in judicium putrahebant, reosque agebant levis- 
simis de causis, interdum et ficta crimina intendentes, more 
tTavcvxePayvtay Gui ex eo vite genere, victum sibi comparabant.” 
That is—Hence began to be called by this name, those, who, for 
the sake of scraping together alittle money, dragged defendants 
before the tribunals, and prosecuted them on the slightest ground 
of suspicion, and often upon mere fictitious charges, in the true 
style of sycophants, who, by practices of this sort, gained their 
subsistence. As his authority for this, he again cites the scholt- 
ast of Aristophanes, confirmed by Plutarch. 

Thus easily and naturally did this word, which was original- 
ly technical, slide into the secondary and metaphorical sense. 
‘That it was thus originally technical, we have the further testi 
mony of Julius Pollux, Onimasticon v. viii. c. 6. where he says: 
TaV OF EM Oinartneis ovematTay To CuxoDayTery, eeyorAaBery, 
saneealesy, nararyevoscrbas, natayevdouaetuesiy—In Finglish 
thus—“this word cuxoParre:y, toact the sycophant, is from the 
terms of the tribunal,and means to hire ones self out in the charac- 
ter either of referee oradvocate, for the purpose of corrupting judi- 
icial proceedings and other malpractices of this sort: to institute 
vexatious prosecutions---to lie generaily and “bear false witness” 
particularly for a bribe.” In this sense it is obviously used by De- 
mosthenes, in his oration “for the crown:” wevggey o cuxePavtne 
asi O¢ Davtayobey Barnxavey Os PiravTiov—A sycophant is al- 
ways vile, and is universally vexatious and quarrelsome.’ How do 
great oraters, in remote ages and countries, agree in their ideas 
of the despicable character of the sycop-hant, or informer—*The 


juror’s oath,”’—says Curran—“even the juror’s oath, that adaman- 


tine chain, that binds the integrity of man, to the throne of eter- 
nal justice, is melted and solved, by the breath that issues from 
the informer’s mouth.” ‘This extended meaning of sycophant, is 
recognised, both by Suidas, who defines it to be one who accuses 
another falsely, and by Hesychius, who defines it a false accuser, 
anda malicious publick prosecutor. 
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Indeed, this secondary, or metaphorical sense, is not confined to 
writers purely classical, or, as they have been very charitably call- 
ed, profane. The Seventy translators, of Alexandria, were ac- 
quainted with this sense of the word, for in the xix. of Leviticus, 
atthe 11th verse, where our translators have said, “neither lie one 
to another,” the LXX. have wes cuxoQavrece: sxarter Te» 
awAnocov, let no man act the sycophant to his neighbours!—thus la- 
conically expressing the sense of the original, Tpit falsehood 
fraud, and deceit. 

There is, indeed, one other, but not a prominent sense, in 
which this cvxedavrs# is used by Menander, on the testimony of 
Suidas, which is xv:@esv sgatixoc, i.e. to excite or stimulate 
amorous pruriency.—By the way, it is not to be understood that 
this part of a sycophant’s oflice, is discharge for the sake of his 
own satisfaction. No, there is something too noble for a syco- 
phant, in exciting this passion for hisown use and behoof. He 
dees this not on bis own account and risk, but for the benelit of 
others. I think [ am warranted in saying this, not indeed from 
this brief hint from Menander, but from the consistency of thir 
idea with his general character. Indeed I need not rest entire- 
ly upon inference. For under the word egyeAaBesv which is giv- 
enby Julius Pollux as a synonyme of cuxe®avrew, Scapula ob 
serves, as I believe L have previously stated, “Dicibantur ¢gyeAe- 
Se.» interpretes etiam, et sequestres,” &c. who contracted for a fee 
to corrupt judicial proceedings, and engage in other similar mal- 
practices.—And on inquiry who these sequestres were, we are 
informed that they were not merely attorneys, solicitors, and 
proctors, but also,on the authority of Valerius Maximus, that they 
sometimes acted as brokers and procurers. And this notion not 
only corresponds witha passage of Plautus, but is strengthened by 
it, where he says, in his Amphitryon, the word being transferred 
from Athens to Rome—*“Nimis scitus est sycophanta, qui quidem 
meus sit pater: observate quam blandé mulieri palpabitur,” the 
sycophant!—he knows too well who my father is;—observe ye 
now with what blandishments he’ll fondle with that woman.”— 
Indeed, I was somewhat doubtful how “palpabitur” in this case 
ought to be translated******* 

From the first of the metaphorical or figurative significations 
of sycophant, to wit, one who, by vexatious suits, and malicious 
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prosecutions, extorted money from the innocent, under the forms 
of law, the word came, by an easy gradation, to signify one who, 
by fraud or violence, or any species of knavery, circumvented 
and robbed his neighbour, and hence a sycophant came to em- 
brace the general notice of fraud and violence. In this, it is re- 


peatedly used by the LXX. asa translation of the Hebrew, pey, 


to oppress by forms of law, by fraud or force. Thus the severe 
creditor, who rigidly prosecuted and oppressed the poor debtor, 
was a sycophant—the cheat, the knave, the swindler, particularly 
such as had the art to cover their villany by the cloak of the law, 
were sycophants. Thus, Ps. rxxi, 4,—“He shall judge the poor 
of the people, he shall break in pieces the oppressor,” the LXX. 
have it,—“He shall judge the poor of the people, he shall hum- 
ble the sycophant.” So in Ps. cxrx. 134,—*Deliver me from the 
oonr-ss.on of man,” the Septuagint has it,—*Deliver me from the 
sycophancy of man.” Prov. xxi1. 16,—*‘He that oppresseth the 
poor to increase his wealth, &c.” Septuagint —*He that acts 
the sycophant to the poor,” &c. Prov. xxvit. 16,—“The prince 
that wanteth understanding, is also a great oppressor.” LXX. 
—“A great sycophant.” Ecel. iv. 1, where our translators say,— 
“So T returned and considered al! the oppressions, that are done 
under the sun: and beheld the tears of such as were oppressed, 
and they had no comforter: and on the side of their oppressors 
there was power; but they had no comforter.’ The Alexandrian 
version says,—“And T turned and saw all the sycophancies that 
are practised under the sun: and beheld the tears of those who 
have suffered from sycophants: and for them there is none to 
comfort them; and in the hand of the sycophants there was might, 
but to them there was no consolation.” 

It is principally in this latter sense, though not to the exclu- 
sion of its primary and literal signification, so far as that could 
apply, that the word evxo@evrew is used in the only two instances 
in which it occurs in the New Testament; the first, as used by 
John the Baptist, in the case before us, and the other by Zacche- 
us, where he replies to our Lord, and says, “If I have taken any 
thing from any man, by false accusation, I restore him four fold;” 
in the original, fs Tives Ti ecvxoQavtaca, “If 1 have acquired 
wught of any one by sycophancy.” 

The circumstance of this word’s having occurred but twice in 
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the New-Testament, and in both those cases having been used by 
one writer, may possibly raise the question in the minds of some, 
whether these were really the very words of John and Zaccheus. 
It is not, however, important to settle this question: for 
if the idea of the speakers is faithfully retained, it ought not 
to operate to the prejudice of the evangelist, if he were able to 
express in one word, what the speakers had expressed in many. 
Thus, have I endeavoured to trace the word to its ori- 
gin; to follow it in its progress; and mark the degrees by 
which it acquired its great foree and character. And this inves- 
tigation has, at any rate, satisfied me how admirable was the re- 
ply of the Baptist of Jordan, to the soldiers of Herod. How 
brief, yet how comprehensive was his moral lesson—*Do violence 
to no man—Let not the arms that are in your hands, for the ser- 
vice of your country, induce you to forget the laws of humanity. 
—Be content with your wages.” But neither a soldier, a philoso- 
pher, nor a Baptist can be content, honestly and honourably con- 
tent, with wages which he has not earned “Accuse no man 
falsely;” by which T mean—do not, for the sake of a paltry reward 
in money, consent to be made the tools of those in power, under 
the pretence of zealously securing, from violations, the laws of 
your country. Be careful of your neighbour’s wealth and repu- 
tation, particularly if you expect your own to be promoted by 
the sacrifice of his; disdain the contemptible office of common in- 
former; ’tis degrading, ’tis destructive to the character of a sol- 
dier. Pervert not the forms of law, nor any other power dele- 
gated to you by your country, for your private emolument; deal 
honestly and honourably with those who stand in the same ranks 
with yourselves; and stoop to no base concessions, no mean com- 
pliances, in favour of your superiours in rank, in the hope of a 
reciprocation of favours. Do not sell yourselves as instruments 
of oppression, nor prostitute the honour of a soldier by flattering 
the vanity of the great, poisoning the fountains justice, or pan- 
dering to the lusts of the licentious:—In one word, “act not the 
‘ye oph ant.” H 
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Reflections on Predestination. 


Predestination has ever been regarded as one of the: most for- 
midable enemies to Christianity. We are unable, it must be ac- 
knowledged on all hands, to reconcile the foreknowledge of God, 
with the free agency of man, and from hence, a conclusion in di- 
rect opposition to all the testimony afforded by our senses—a 
conclusion, by which we are made, not sentient beings, capable 
of reason and reflection, but pieces of mere moral mechanism, 
acted upon by the impulse of predestination, in the same manner 
as puppets are moved by the assistance of wires. [tis not my 
intention to attempt a reconciliation of these thedretically jarring 
and conflicting principles. I say thedretically, because, practi- 
cally, we know that they do harmonize, as 1s evident from every 
action of our lives. T shall only attempt to show that the same 
objection to predestination may be urged with the same force 
against the other undoubted and acknowledged attributes of God. 

The Deity has been denominated a being whose mercy as well 
as whose justice is infinite. It may be asked then if the mercy 
of God is as unbounded as infinity, what room is there left for the 
exercise of divine justice? The claims of justice demand that 
every sinner should receive the punishment due to his crimes: 
infinite mercy requires that every sinner should be pardoned. 
Now how can the saine being be at one and the same time a God 
of infinite justice and infinite mercy also? mercy that runs coun- 
ter to all our ideas of justice—that forgives when justice con- 
demns—that remits the very penalty that justice requires—that 
proffers pardon instead of punishment—that even makes the 
measure of the offence, however large that offence may be, the 
measure of forgiveness, when justice imperiously calls for a pen- 
alty as enormous. What apparent contradictions are here—so 
apparent that the Heathen Mythology represents justice and mer. 
cy by two distinct divinities. But these difficulties—these con- 
tradictions are only apparent. The whole difficulty of the argu- 
ment lies in the word infinity, of which we poor finite beings 
can entertain no conception. What then is the inference: 
Shall we, because we are incapable of comprehendiug a term se 
extensive in its import, as the word infinite, conclude that ou 
creator is not a God of infinite justice and of infinite meres 
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Shall we address the Deity and say that we will make use of our 
own acknowledged ignorance as an argument to divest him of 
these two divine attributes? Shall we say that the Deity is nota 
God of infinite justice and of infinite mercy, because we poor 
beings are incapable of understanding both the one and the other? 
Shall we, in short, declare in so many words, that our own ig- 
norance shall divest the Deity of his divine attributes? Shall we 
realize the fable of the untutored African who disbelieved in the 
existence of a watch, from his acknowledged incapacity of mak- 
ing one himself? No—mysterious and incomprehensible as the 
fact may appear, we know that the thunderbolt of divine wrath, 
even amidst its most terrible flashes, is always surmounted by the 
bow of divine mercy. It may then be asked, if our own ignor- 
ance is to be brought forward as an argument to divest our crea- 
tor of his divine attributes, where shall we stop? We are encom- 
passed, we are surrounded, I may say we are environed, by mira- 
cles. Suppose it was told to Adam, when he was first created, 
that an acorn would produce an oak—that the little round insig- 
nificant substance which he was then holding in his hand, would 
in future not only be a mighty oak, extending its branches to 
heaven—that it would not only spread a verdant canopy to pro- 
tect him and his posterity from the rays of the sun, and from the 
evening dews—but that it should be hereafter the majestick fath- 
er of a forest; that the dark leaves of that acorn should afford an 
asylum for savage beasts—that it should in future time watt the 
thunders of heaven across the world ot waters. Suppose all this 
had been told to Adam, would it not require supernatural credu- 
lity to make him believe so wonderousa tale. Yet time has 
resolved this incredible fact, and what Adam would have 
thought impossible, every day’s experience accomplishes. I de- 
sire it to be distinctly noticed, that our acquaintance with such 
wonderful facts, constitutes no sort of proof that we are capable 
of this explanation. It may be said then, without a paradox, that 
although the romance of fiction is wonderful, that the romance of 
fact is more transcendently wonderful. In short, if we annex 
the word romance to a phenomenon that we are incapable of 
assigning a reason for, creation itself is but a collection of ro- 
mances. 


Now I will previously inquire of every candid mind, whether 
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a belief in predestination presents greater difficulties than the 
miracles, the stupendous miracles, by which we are every day 
surrounded—we are miracles ourselves, and miracles to all crea- 
tion besides. If, then, this fact is conceded, as it must be, that 
our acquaintance, our most familiar acquaintance with miracles, 
constitutes no proof that we are capable of this explanation, | 
would next inquire, when we see so much harmony, so much fit- 
ness, such adaptation of means to their objects in those parts of the 
divine economy submitted to the jurisdiction of the senses, all of 
which we are unable to account for, | would, [ say, inquire 
whether it requires a greater exertion of faith to believe, that in 
those parts of the divine economy, which are placed beyond the 
jurisdiction of our senses, there may not be found the same har- 
mony, the same propriety, the same lucid order, the same marks 
and evidence of a hand at once omniscient and almighty? H we 
contend tor a reverse of this principle, we shall distinctly contend 
for this: that the Almighty is incapable of working his own mira- 
cles—we siall say that no miracle can be wrought by the Omnip- 
vtent, unless we are capable of understanding how it is done. In 
other words, I demand whether it is too much to believe, that it 
is ia the power of Omniscience and Omnipotence combined, to 
to reconcile free agency and predestination, because it is not in 
the power of man to do it, who possesses neither the one nor the 
other of these qualities. Is it too much to believe that Omnipo- 
tence possesses more power, or Omniscience more wisdom, than 
man? Is it too much to believe that when our own senses testi- 
fy the existence of miracles, which we are incapable of explaining, 
that miracles may exist beyond the cognizanse of our senses, 
which we are likewise incapable of explaining, or shall we con- 
tend for this paradox, that the less we know, the more capable 
shall we be of explaining what we do not know. 

With regard to this much litigated question of Predestination, 
let us search the scriptures for its meaning, and we shall find it 
to be avery diferent thing from that strange, incoherent, absurd 
and naked exposition of the phrase, which has been adopted by 
modern Philosophers: we shall find it to be a practical thing, and, 
pertectly compatible with the exercise of free agency. I will 
cite inproofol thisassertion the following passage from the se- 
cond chapter of Matthew, verse the nineteenth: “But when Her- 
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od was dead, behold an angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in 
Egypt, saying, Arise and take the young child and go inte the 
laud of Israel, for they are dead that sought the young child’s 
life. And he arose and he took the young child and his mother, 
and went into the land of Israel: Bat when he heard that Arche- 
laus did reign in Judéa, in the room of his father Herod, he was 
afraid to go thither: notwithstanding being warned of God in a 
dream, he turned aside into the parts of Gallilee, and he came 
and dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken ot the Prophet saying, he shall be called a Naz- 
arene.” 

Ou this psssage I would briefly remark that this illustrious 
Personage spoken of, was to dwell in Nazareth—he shail “be 
called a Nazarene: here was predestination. Joseph intended 
to have returned with his family to Israel and proceeded on his 
journey—here was undoubtedly free agency—hearing however 
that the son of Herod, his old enemy, reigned in the room of his 
father, he is checked by the powerful impulse of self preservation, 
and he seeks his personal security in the village of Nazareth. 
Was he a free agent, I would ask, in this deviation of his journ- 
ey likewise, and a free agent too, at the very time, that he was 
unconsciously accomplishing the prophecy? He is checked by 
the most powerful motive, that of self preservation, from the 
prosecution of his intended journey; and when he deviates, and 
accomplishes the prophecy by his deviation, he is as much a free 
agent, as he was when he first set out. Now, [ appeal to the 
plain common sense of every man, whether this predestination is 
is not a very different thing from that predestination, that is re- 
presented to operate with the same direct mechanical force that 
water acts upon a wheel. How this principle, so explained and 
defined, can be deemed inconsistent with the other attributes 
ascribed to the Deity, I am utterly at a loss to imagine. 

But I am disposed to go a little further and contend, that there 
could be not only no divine, but no human law, without predesti- 
nation. Every law whether Divine or human, predestines a 
criminal, guilty of any specifick crime, to punishment; from the 
moment that this free agent becomes a criminal, he is made the 
subject of legal predestination. The same remarks apply, and 
with the same force, to the rewards of the virtuous. A good man 
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could have no possible motive to resist temptation and to look for r 
rewards hereafter; since, if future rewards were promised, those 
promises are nothing more than predestination, and in short, ‘ 
without predestination, there could be no vice, no virtue, no pun- c 
ishment, no reward, no hell for the sinner, and no Heaven for the | 
righteous man. 
] will further, and lastly, remark, that when we speak of the 
Deity witha single eve to his own existence, there can be no d 
such thing as predestination. The pastand the future are with ; 
him an eternal present; with him there can be no succession of ’ 
time—he is not older te day, than he was yesterday, and conse- : 
quently with regard to him, nothing remains herealter to be ac- 
complished. ‘Thus our Saviour, speaking of Abraham, says, be- : 
TF fore Abraham was, I am, thus turning the past into the present, 
as if with him no time had elapsed, since the death of that Patri- ” 
arch. The difficulty of comprehending the term predestination, 
; i! results in a great measure from the impossibility of our using ian- t 
guage correspondent to the magnitude of the occasion. 
it. In short, without pursuing the argument, every promise to do 
} an act, to pay adept for instance, is predestination in the strict- . 
ha est sense; the man who incurs such an obligation, predestines him- » 
| self to the future accomplishment of his promise: so that it is evi- . 
dent, that no human law could been acted,nor the business of civil . 
life done, without predestination. And yet this principle of pre- 
destination, so universally operative amongst all classes of our fel- 
low men, so manifest in all the various business of life, is, by . 
" some, when ascribed to the Deity, thought to be incompatible with . 
; | the exercise of the other divine attributes. Ss. : 
: ‘ 
ie 
; By which of the arts can the productions of nature be more com- : 
| pletely represented, Painting or Sculpture? . 
i It will be necessary to make an estimate of their respective a 
powers, and then by a comparison between them, we shall be ena- u 
bled to reply. if 


And first, I shall consider the properties of sculpture in the 
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representation of the finest object in nature; the human figure. 

In the fidelity of imitation, inthe taste and genius, strength 
of conception, and power of exhibiting the passions, so far as at- 
titude, and features, can represent passion, sculpture may be, at 
least, equal to painting. 

It is superiour in many important respects. 

ist. In durability: being less impaired by the change of the 
atmosphere. 

2d. In its power of exhibiting at once the sum of many paint- 
ings. The Apollo, or the Venus, or the dying Gladiator, is al- 
ways a new creation to the artist; inevery new point of view, you 
discover new beauties; new proportions. In this particular, to 
the high qualities, I have just enumerated, which it possesses in 
common with painting, it adds this, which is peculiar to itself—its 
power of perpetually varying. A thousand paintings of the 
human figure, in as many different attitudes, would not afford to 
the man of taste or the artist, a finer study, than the same num- 
ber of views from different positions of a fine piece of sculpture. 
Add to this, that in the latter, every spectator is in some mea- 
sure a painterfor himself. Every step presents anew drawing, 
in the contemplation of a statue. Without any of the delays— 
the study—the curses of painting, you have all its enchantments 
at a wish. 

Let us now consider the excellencies, and defects of painting. 

ist. In outline, character, and passion, in the opportunity it 
gives to an artist to express all the variety of his conceptions, from 
sublimity to littleness, Painting may be equal, at least, to sculp- 
iure. 

In its power of expression it is abundantly superiour, for, with 
the same spirit of outline—decision of attitude—and character of 
‘eature—it adds the richest and most effectual of all magicks— 
that of colouring—light and shade. And light and shade of 
‘hemsel ves, can express every passion and emotion of the human 
heart, though the same unchangeable feature and attitude be pre- 
served. Add to this, that, in sculpture, the noblest, grandest, 
and most elegant feature of the human face,is rendered utterly 
useless. I mean the eye. I appeal to any man, that has ever 
‘ooked upon a beautiful piece of sculpture,—Let him declare if 
he has not felt disappointed, dissatisfied, with all its charms when 
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he sought for the eye. In painting, the eye may be seen living 
in all its glories. Its terrours are made to flash as busily on can 
vass, as beneath the dark brow of any of Byron’s heroes. And 
on canvass too, you may meet with many an eye swimming in 
light, or melting in tenderness. True, painting may not endure 
so long the action of time upon its excellencies; yet it can live, 
and has lived, long enough to encourage emulation, while the 
master-pieces of statuary have but discouraged it. 

It is equally true thata figure on canvass does not change so 
much as a statue, but yetit does change with the position of the 
spectator. 

Here the comparison must cease. 

For the sovereignty of sculpture must be confined to only one 
of the beauties of nature—call that one the greatest if you please: 
at present we think nothing of the competition that sculpture 
can hold with painting on any subject except that one: the human 
figure. Admit, that there sculpture is despotick, if you please 
—say that it is superiour to painting there, if you choose—but 
there it ceases: while painting extends its empire over the uni- 
verse. Animate or inanimate—real or visionary—the spectres 
of the madman or the dream of the poet—Night and day, with all 
their ministers, are within the reach, and subject to the dominion, 
of Painting. 

Who would regard the sculptured marble representation of a 
flower—a landscape!—2 river!—a storm!— 

Yes: if Sculpture were superiour to Painting in every other par- 
ticular, its supremacy would disappear, for being deficient only 
in the magick of perspective. 

I answer the question, then, thus—The productions of Nature 
can be more completely represented by Painting 0. 
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ON TASTE 


So much has already been written on the subject of taste, and 
such able hands have been employed in the discussion, that 
any attempt still further to elucidate, may be deemed idle and 
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other, amonyst judges “0 competent to decide on the merits of 


—— = 
living abortive. Men, whose names have received homage, little short 
can of idolatry, have been engaged in this pursuit, and, notwithstands 
And ing the rules they have established, mect the general assent of 
ng in mankind, they have had the honesty to confess, that the principle 
ndure on which their rules have been founded, dwells in mystery 
n live, and darkness. This generality of assent is demonstrative evi- 
le the dence that such rules are not capriciously laid down, but have a soe 
lid and permanent foundation. ‘To a scrutinizing inquirer, howeve 
ge so er, this conduct wears the appearance of dogmatism, and is too of- 
of the ten regarded as a modern recognition of the ancient maxim, “stit 
pro ratione, voluntas,” Authority, however splendid ought not un- te | 
der such circumstances, to be an obstacle to further inquiry. [f suce 4 ee 
ly one cess Should attend the projected investigation, this benefit will re- , eh 
ylease: sult, mankind will discover the secret principle that establishes aq 
Ipture and ratifies the rule; if, on the other hand, investigation is not | 
human crowned with success, and the principle of course, remains unex 
please plored, the rules are free from violation, and their force is binding 
ep—but asever. In either case, therefore, no injury can result from re- 
e ulll- search. From the earliest times of antiquity, down, throughout } : 
vectres all the vicissitudes incident to a life so turbulent as the present, 
ith all amidst all the mixed and complicated, and often clashing opin- + a | 
ninion, ious, inevitably resulting froma system so unsettled, the rules of ¥ : 
criticism, the grand standard of approbation or censure, have re- be : | 
mn of a mained substantially the same. During this lapse of time, they have f i) 
been variously appreciated, according to the prevalent doctrines ri 
er par- of the dav. Alexander and Cvesar have each in their tarn under- . 
nt onls gone, and are now undergoing, alternate reverence and execras 4 5 
tion, but Homer’s Hiad has been a sort of resting place for admie Hy, 
Nature ration. A question naturally occurs from whence results such 7 ® 
0 complicated opinions in one instance, and such unanimity in the ; 7 
aa 


both? The answer is obvious, and will serve to explain many 
mysteries in the moral world.—Hiomer presents an height inace 
cessible to ambitious rivalry, the shedding of |human blood, the ? 
conflagration of cities and empires—the materials of an hero, are Mis 4 i 


t unavoidable in the composition of a poet. The temptation that 
ste, an 


n, that 
dle and 


dazzles and discolours the judgment, thus being removed, rea- 
son is left to its own unbiased determination, in pronouncing a vere 
dict. The fame of a poet, is therefore, not ouly of a more breil 
44 
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liant, but also of a mere durable texture, than the hero’s. Homer’s 
glory shines the same solar orb throughout all ages, while Alex- 
ander’s is doomed to undergo all the lunar phases and revolu- 
tions. However time or accident may corrupt or impair our 
moral notions of right or wrong, still genuine criticism main- 
tains a serene ascendancy, in despite of such influence. It has 
been before remarked, that notwithstanding taste has been so long 
recognised by the accordant decisions of all ages, it still seems 
like the power of attraction in the physical world, only known 
by its effects, and by the uniformity of its operations. Many 
writers, apparently for the purpose of concealing their ignorance 
of the principles, have referred us to nature for information. They 
abound in that lofty generality, and without ever attempting to 
circumscribe the term, leave the reader to imagine any thing em- 
braced by so broad a difinition. Hence we are gravely told, thata 
romance or poem is defective because it is not founded on nature, 
and we are still left to conjecture what that nature is, against 
which the writer has offended. f 2ll undefinable and unsettled 
things, none afforded such amaziig varieties, as the single term 
which is so resorted to by writers, as a specimen of a perspicuous 
and uniform standard of taste. Amongst sucha group of objects as 
nature abounds with, animate and inanimate, amidst such palpable 
gradation of variety in both, where scarcely two individuals can 
be found of the same character or face, and where the same chain 
of diversity descends and links the lowest order of creation with 
the highest, we are seriously told, amidst this inexplicable mass, 
to search for the rudiments of uniformity or taste. Nature, con- 
sidered in the broadest latitude, either in morals or in literature, 
affords no grevnd on which uniformity may rest. It is, of all 
things, the most hostile to the very principle that it professes to 
support, according to this interpretation, an author cannot trespass 
on nature. Here the most meongruous mass of composition is 
warranted by precedent, and no standard is left us by which we 
can denominate it an outrage. ‘To write literally according to 
nature, would be, therefore, to violate the most established prin- 
ciples of taste, and it ts not carrying the point too far, to assert, 
that the uniformity of taste was adopted to correct the irregular- 
tv of nature. Those who advocate the doctrine now controverted, 


seem aware that their theérv is indefencible, if nature, im the ag- 
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gregate, or what is sometimes termed general nature, is to be re- 
garded as their standard of taste. They have, therefore, invent- 
ed a nature of their own, and which may, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, be denominated a restricted partial nature, on which 
they found their hypothesis. They assert, that this versatile na- 
ture is not tobe hunted down all her anomalies to discover con- 
gruity, for that, there all research would be fruitless, but is to be 
observed only in those parts of her system that partake of uni- 
formity. According to this representation, what particular parte 
of the system are to be taken asa model, and what is to be aban- 
doned, it would puzzle the most sapient to determine. Nature 
isever uniform to a certain extent, and beyond it is variety 
again. If we select, therefore, the uniformity alone, we volunta- 
rily surrender all those beautiful and variegated blossoms whose 
fragrartce and lustre solicit our acceptance. ‘Taste, formed after 
this model, would interdict all the graces of novelty that variety 
gives birth to, and preposterously condemn us to shut our eyes at 
the very moment when we are most delighted with vision. Na- 
ture, thus uniform, thus irregular, alike eccentrick and system- 
atick, is made the basis af uniformity. Passing over this mass, 
alike distinguished by congruity and inconsistency, we would 
fain inqure by what process this uniformity was first extracted, 
and by what power, little short of supernatural, it has been thus far 
preserved. Notwithstanding there has been such uniformity 
in the opinion of mankind, on subjects of taste, still it must 
be confessed, that in literary matters, more jealousies are enter- 
tained than in any other avocation or pursuit. Now, if nature 
is the basis of taste, and withal, so variable, it remains a curious 
subject of inquiry, what has preserved the integrity of the sys- 
tein, where materials are ready furnished to the hand, for the 
construction of a different one? Rival condidates for glory, in 
pursuance of this hypothesis, are at full liberty to enact a penal 
code of laws themselves, by which the fame of an author shall 
be tried, condemned and executed, without benefit of clergy.— 
itis not from critical tenderness toan author, that a principle 
aas not been adopted, by which the culprit) might be tried and 
punished, by as many laws as there are criticks to make them 
tor that purpose. Indeed, the uniformity of the rules of taste, 


are of themselves, without pursuing the subject farther, abundant 
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evidence that thev are not, as the votaries of nature contend, 
the offspring of caprice, that congruity and iecongruity are not 
synonymous terms; that there are laws and regulations, which, 
although nature may at any time, violate with lpunity, those 
called her disciples cannot. Nothing has created more confusion 
than this everlasting resort to nature to ascertain our rights, 
either literary or political. This many will be apt to regard as 
chimerical, but the present age has been but a melancholy witness 
of the fact. Political visionaries in the closet, tainpered with 
brilliant paradoxes, and resorted toa savage state to learn the 
precise boundary of social rights. They created a race of men 
in opposition to nature, equal i talents and strength, and adorn. 
ed them with equal rights, amongst which was an equal right to 
property, long before property had anexistence. From au equal 
right te our owa property, they proved by like process of argu- 
ment, our equal right to the property of another. Now of what 
materials is this judgment composed, that our authors so justly 
denominate essential in the composition of taste? Here, for- 
sooth, the reader may amuse himself with conjecture, and if he 
is so unfortunate as not find the materials, he may soothe bis wan- 
dering spirit by this consideration, that our author’s definition did 
not put him upon a wrong inquiry, as it made no meution of the 
subject whatever. Another writer defines taste to be that con- 
gruity that we discover in the works of nature or art. This de- 
finition is faulty, because it applies to the principle by which we 
examine, the quality of the subiect, whatever it may be, under ex- 
amination. It is pertectly correct so far as regards the subject 
examined, that there must be congruity init before it can be ape 
proved by taste. There is, however, no congruity in applying 
to the rule itself the quality discoverable in the thing examined, 
which entitles it to approbation. An expert navigator traverses 
the ocean—he is guided by certain known rules—he steers by his 
compass and his quadrant; but it would be an offence against pro- 
priety to call this man or his compass the art of navigation. If 
all congruity was, by accident or design, expunged from the 
works of art, still the principle of taste would remain the same. 
It is like all other rules, something existing in the mind, para- 
mount to, distinct and independent of, the work to be examined. 
So far as this work accords with our preconception of what it 
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ought to be, so far governed by taste, and in all other parts 
defective. Nothing can be more absurd than as this definition 
supposes, than that we inust look to the subject under examina- 
tion to furnish the rule by which the decision must ultimately be 
governed, It presumes on no previous standard of right or 
wrong, no principal universally adinitted as the test of decision; 
no law to offend, and of consequence, no penalty if offence is 
committed. ‘The Gospel approves of the actions of a good and 
virtuous man; but a guod and virtuous man is not therefore the 
Gospel. Taste, likewise, approves of congruity, but congruity is 
not therefore taste. We deem it here proper to take notice of an 
errour into which writers of great respectability often fall inte 
when they attempt definitions. They describe a thing by its ef- 
fects and operations, and call this a definition of the object. If to 
entinerate the properties only be to define, then we are much 
wiser men than we have hitherto apprehended, and the principle of 
attraction is no longer a mystery. A definition that teaches us 
no more than all our senses can testify to the truth of, is idle 
—for if it was just any man of common intellect, and in posses- 
zion of his seven senses, is ipso facto a philosopher. This genes 
ral remark must be our apology for not particularly noting a range 
of authors, who have most learuedly defined taste by its effects and 
operation. Nor can we here turbear to notice the strange absur- 
dity in the difinitions above quoted, that taste is applicable to the 
works of nature or art. That nature executes her works with 
taste, is a most singular expressiou—her manufacture of moun- 
tains and torrents, may be grand and magnificent, but they are 
surely not executed with taste. The same observation applies to 
all her mingling varieties of lights and shades, discernable in thé 
formation of the flowrets—they may be beautiful and exquisite, 
but taste has no agency in the matter. Such expressions im- 
port that nature has forsaken her own mode of acting, and instead 
of being “a law to herself,” is compelled to follow some other 
standard than her own. Nature existed anteriour to taste, and 
she has followed her own peculiar whims and caprices to the pre- 
sent day, regardless of her ungrateful children who have grown 
so Wise in their own conceits, that they censure their venerable 
parent for not complying with their mandates. ‘The works of na- 
ture are not subjected to taste: they remain, as they have beer 
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from the commencement of the creation to the present moment, 
superiour to human laws, and above human control, and a tasteful 
flower of her formation, is as absurd as it would be to say a tasteful 
thunderbolt. A writer, whose name posterity will reverence, has 





adopted another definition. “Taste,” he denominotes “an asso- 
ie ciation of that quality, or of those qualities by which we are en- 
abled to approve what is agreeable, or to condemn what is dis- 
gusting.” Writers on belles letters, have been justly char- 
| ged with obscurity in the definition of a principle, however 
successiul they may have been in their application. The 
present 1s, properly speaking, not a definition but an apology 
for the want of one. It is common for such writers to throw 
the same idea into different words, without advancing an iota be- 
yond the original term, and pompously to call such deception, a 
definition, No doubt if we approve or condemn, there is some 
quality in the mind, that prompts to the exercise of such func- 
tions; and itis equally clear that the object of approbation must 
be agreeable, and of condemnation disagreeable, or otherwise no 
judgment whatever would be rendered. This definition barely 
fells us that we do not approve or censure without having first a 
solid cause for so doing, or in other words, that we are not ideots 
or madmen. If we venture to approve what we hate to censure, 
g what we love, then indeed we equally offend our own consciences, 
and Mr. Burke’s definition of taste. ‘I'o do justice to this vener- 
) able writer, it is proper to state that he does himself do every 
i ia thing but laugh at his owndefinitions. [He begins by an invective 


; : 4 avainst definitions, as incompetent to the purposes of instruction, 

} ; and to this we cordially assent, if his present one is to be regard- 

Joa ed asa specimen. What those qualities are that enable us to 

‘ fed | form ajyndgment of the pleasant or disgusting, the ouly thing to 

m4 ae be defined, is kindly left untouched by this definition; and if the 

a reader bas not sense enouch to discover them himself, it will not 
‘ a be because Mr. Burke has not favoured him by his definition, | 


with an opportunity of so doing. It issaid to be, and it undoubt- 


Be. cola el 


edly is, a great poetick beauty, to sketch out the principal feature 
of the subject, and to surrender the remnant to be filled up by 
the fancy of the reader. Mr. Burke’s definition boasts a merit 


of a more exalted cast than even poetry can aspire to; he has 


vot sketched the principal feature, and of course has left all te 
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be supplied by the reader’s imagination. An anonymous writer 
has forsaken Mr. Burke’s qualities, that enable us to form a judg- 
ment of things, and in his definition of taste, has given us that 


judgment itself. Taste he defines to be principally that judg- 


ment that we form of whatever is beautiful or sublime in nature 
or art. Here this reporter of the muses presents us with a fog 
instead of sunshine, and seems to believe that a definition is in- 
debted for part of its excellence to that benevolent obscurity so 
much applauded by poets and painters, when judiciously disposed 
in their respective works. We heartily concur, that the taste that 


is not sanctioned by judgment, must be a very strange species of 


taste, and more especially if it should be adopted in direct oppo- 
sition to our judgment—a capacity most deeply to be deplored, 
as we should then be under the indispensable necessity of ap- 
proving and condemning the self same object. Judgment there- 
fore in matters of taste, is a most desirable thing, and the unhappy 
author who was destined to be the victim of taste without judg- 
ment, would have the same cause of complaint that a man would 
have, who, having been tried and executed by an anticipated sen- 
tence of condemnation, should afterwards, by the judgment of a 
court of competent jurisdiction, be pronounced innocent of the 


crime. 


The Young Philosopher.—A Fragment. 


In the town of P———.,, I became acquainted with a young 
man of singular manners, though prepossessing person, who gen- 
erally went by the appellation of the “Young Philosopher.” It 
was at the house of a gentleman of respectability and fortune, 
with whose daughter he had become enamoured, that I first met 
him. His reception of me, was cold in the extreme, as far as it 
regarded his manners and actiou; but I thought the warm and 
piercing glances of his eye, welcomed me with friendship to his 
bosom. Perhaps it was this conceit of mine, which converted 
this common expression of his countenance, to the reality of af- 
fection; for I still think he loved me, notwithstanding his unac 
countable conduct, and singular demeanor. 
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When [ entered, he was alone, and my friend B——, present- 
ed me to him. Never had I beheld sv striking and dignified a 
countenance; though in his person he was rather smail and thin, 
His face bore an expression of deep melancholy, mingled with 
great enthusiasm. His dark blue eye shot glances of fire, wher 
he spoke; but when silent, it faded into langour, and his features 
were overspread with gloom and darkness. Scarcely had L sur- 
veyed him with that attention, which might abate something of 
the awe and wonder, with which he inspired me, when Eliza, the 
daughter ot my friend B 
ed to see him betray all tie raptures, and devotion of the lover; 





, entered the room. lL now expect- 


but was disappointed. He merely arose to receive her, while she- 
flew to him with fascinating eagerness, and numberless enquiries 
respecting his health and welfare, concluding by expressing her 
happiness at his return. An ideot could have perceived that 
Eliza adored lim. But it would have confounded an adept in 
human nature, to have attempted to analyze the quality of 
Col. Edward’s regard for her. He seized her extended hand, 
gently forced it near his bosom, and replied to her inquiries with 
a languid smile, “that his health had been good, as she had always 
known it; but his happiness was unsubstantial—a mere fiction, 
a thedry,—No! she was happy; at least she ought to be so;—he 
hoped she was so.” A sigh, accompanied by a look of dejection, 
told us all, she was indeed unhappy, perhaps a wretched victim 
to unrequited love. Before I could allow myself to indulge in 
conjectures, however, it occurred to me, that I must appear as an 
intruder, on the first meeting of two lovers, after a long absence; 
and T accordingly took my leave of them, followed by my friend 
B 
the scene which had just passed. “Col. Edwards, said he, has 
just returned from a northern campaign in the army. My daugh- 
ter and he have long been attached to one another; but he 1s the 
most extraordinary young man I ever heard of.” “He does in- 
deed appear to be a little singular, I rejoined; and I should judge, 
would make a good hero for some of the old romances.”—No, 
there you are wrong; his mind is destitute of all fiction—he feigns 
nothing—and T might almost say, that in the excess of his fecl- 





: who, when he had reached the hall door, began to explain 


ings, he feeis nothing."—He appears very young; I should sup- 
pose him scarcely twentyr"—His appearance is youthiul, an 
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, but his mind is sixty—he has passed his thirtieth 
year.— But call on me to-morrow—his return has filled me with 
anxiety respecting the happiness of Eliza, and I have long wished 
to hear your opinion on the subject. His history will cause 
you some surprise; and L have no doubt will remove all your 
prejudices against him.” 1 accordingly promised to wait on him 
early the ensuing day; and we parted. 

The many observations | had heard of the “young philoso- 
pher;” his interesting and extraordinary appearance; and the anx- 
iety my friend expressed concerning his attachment to Eliza, oc- 
cupied my mind with endless reflections, to the exclusion of ev- 
ery other object; and] waited with the utmost impatience till the 
next day should satisfy my curiosity. 

Having despatched my breakfast with more than ordinary 
haste, and indeed risen somewhat earlier than was customary 
with me, | called upon my friend B , whom I found in his 
study, engaged in searching over a heap of papers that lay confus- 
edly scattered on the table. “Curiosity and friendship, you see, said 
[,iave moved me earlier than usual;—I hope the motives will 
prove a sufficient apology, if | disturb you.” ‘they would, my 
frie d,if you intruded; but you know | always rise at dawn, 
When my health is good; and breakfast by sunrise. I was eugae 





ged, when you entered, in searching for a few papers, connected 
with the history of Col. Edwards; which, after all, | am almost 
afraid you will not have patience to listen to. However, I leave 
it to yourself to decide, if I shall give you the outlines only, or 
detail the particulars? The former will enable you to form a 
judgment, as ‘ar as I shall require your opinion.” 1 begged him 
by all means to conceal or suppress nothing relating to the Colo» 
nel; as L should deem myself well repaid for the time it might oc- 
eupy, by the pleasure and gratification it would afford me. 

“it is about five and twenty years ago, when on a fine summer 
morning, as Mr. B—— and myself were enjoying the cool breeze 
of the country, and the prospect of a full moon, my man Poole, 
who had that day been to town, brought to the house, on his re- 
turn, a fine boy about six years old, whom he said he had found 
on the road. The appearance of the child was opulence itself; 
and led us to believe, that he might have strayed from his attends 
ants, and lost himselfin the neighbouring woods. L therefore 
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used every exertion to discover his parents, or friends; but with- 
out success;—no clue could be found to unravel the mystery of 
his appearance; and I at last concluded, to educate him, as if 
he had been my own son, the companion and brother of Eliza. 

“I soon perceived that his mind was of a superiour cast; of a 
quick conception, penetrating sagacity, and capable of making 
the most surprising attainments, in a short period, with little ap- 
plication. His learning, indeed, appeared like intuition; and 
while he mastered his lessons, he was scarcely missed from his 
amusements. Yet there appeared a constitutional melancholy in 
his mind, that daily discovered itself, as a growing viper to his 
happiness. Even when twelve years of age, his extreine dejec- 
tion has sometimes alarmed me for the sanity of his intelicct; 
but I became more reconciled to his gloom, after having heard 
Eliza chide him for it, and demanding an explanation of its cause 
received for answer, that he was not unhappy, he was only study- 
ing, when she thought him sorrowful; T have since, however, dis- 
covered that he was then himself unacquainted with the gloomy 
complexion of his mind. 

“You will scarcely believe, that at fourteen, he had acquired all 
the knowledge the university could give him. Such however, ie 
the truth, and Professor )—— waited upon me, with a request, 
that I would withdraw him, after he had received his Degrees; 
for he considered him a dangerous companion for his inferiour 
fellow students. Having learned all they could teach, he became 
desirous of instructing others, in branches of knowledge consid- 
ered not quite legitimate, by an institution of learning, in which 
the authority of the ancient schools generally prevented. It was 
a source of complaint, that he broached doctrines, that ought to 
be permitted to slumber, and suggested truths which aimed at inno- 
vation. Influenced, however, by his acquisitions, I withdrew him 
froma conmunity of illiberal minds, whose complaints [ could 
not but pay outward respect to, though in reality | despised them. 
These hints give the first occasion to his being called the ‘young 
philosopher,’ 

“Since the first year of his coming under my protection, I had 
avoided my discourse upon the subject of his parentage, because 
I perceived it gave him pain, whenever casually alluded to in 
conversation, without leading to any certainty, in dispelling the 
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cloud that overhung his birth. An increased gloom, that now 
gathered over him, determined me to consult him as to his future 
prospects, at the same time, that l imparted tohim my resolution 
of adopting him for my son. 

“An occasion suited to the purpose soon occurred. He was 
prepared for it, and the rational view which he had taken of his 
fate and fortune both surprised and pleased me. His heart in- 
deed overflowed with gratitude; and the generous conflict of his 
noble mind was expressed in every word and gesture. In a tone 
ef voice, which bespoke unalterable resolution, and unaffected 
grief, he told me, that when of age, he should notwithstanding my 
adoption o: him, open a path for himself, in life, by embracing 
some of the liberal professions; nor could ail the dissuasives of 
myself, and the caresses of Eliza, win him from his purpose. 

“From his fifteenth to his twenty-first year, he prosecuted his 
studies athome. In that period he mastered the polite learning 
of Greece, Rome, Italy, France, England and Germany; and has 
in his possession, numberless manuscripts, both in poetry and 
prose. 

“His love for my daughter was evident while yet a boy; but for 
some years before he became of age, he struggled so hard to over- 
come it, that a fever on the spirits was the consequence, which 
would have ended in his death, but for my voluntary approbation 
of their love, in the presence of Eliza, while attending him in his 
illness. This banished his present inquietude, and by restoring 
him to composure, quickly reéstablished his health. 

“No obstacle appeared now to interfere with his happiness. 
Eliza loved him with the purest passion; and it was my unceas- 
ing desire to behold them soon united. [ was congratulating my- 
self on the speedy accomplishment of this event; when Charles 
knocked one morning at my study door, and requesting a few 
minutes private conversation, robbed my heart of this last hope. 
He began by lamenting the misery to which he seemed forever to 
be doomed, to suffer hiinself, as well as to cause it innocently in 
others.x—He had more soberly reflected on his attachment to 
Eliza; he perceived the utter iinpropriety of their union, while 
his birth remained involved in its present mystery: he solemnly 
deprecated my anger, and as eloquently defended his honour; 
Sut both were needless: when [distrust Charles, [I shall cease to 
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believe any human being. It was long before I could perceive 
the whole strength of his objections; till by opposing one argu- 
ment to another, I at last drove hin to the only objection [ could 
not destroy —he alluded, with emotions of agony not to be descri- 
bed, to the possible illegitimacy of his birth—*Perhaps,” cried 
he, “the son of a felon, a mendicant, an outlaw! Can LI stain the 
family of my benefactor by such an alliance? No! sooner shall 
my heart burst, thaa yield to so selfish, so base a sacrifice. Not 
even for Eliza, can I bring you all to ignomy and disgrace—my 
love for her, is my strongest motive for opposing our union. 
Should fortune ever permit the knowledge of my birth, and 
that birth is not dishonourable, with what rapture and glad- 
ness, would I call Eliza mine; with what pride would I acknow- 
ledge you, sir, for a father!” 

*!n this strain did the noble Charles elude my wishes, while 
he raised my admiration of his character, and esteem for his vir- 
tues. As far, however, as these possible events related to him- 
self, they did not induce my acquiescence in his protraction of 
the marriage, for whatever might be the origin ef an honourable 
man, so long as he remained honourable,a connexion with him 
could not but prove creditable. Yet it was quite possible, that if 
the parents or relations of Charles, were low, poor, and abandon- 
ed people, they would acknowledge him for a son, when they be- 
held him the rightful heir to my estate. They then might at least 
harrass us by extortion, if not perplex and confound us by obtrusion 
and importunity. Besides, you know, the opinion of the world 
was not be wholly despised. ‘Though independent of its favours, 
what mind of sensibility can be insensible to its scorn? 

“Time at length brought him to manhood, without throwing 
the feeblest gleam of light upon the obscurity that involved his 
birth; while it had daily added to his mental dejection, and his 
hatred of society. Ever fond of solitude, when animated by the 
presence of my daughter, in whose being he seemed only to live, 
he began now to shun human kind with anxious precautions, and 
seldom saw any body out of the family. His mind appeared to 
be pondering on some distressful project, which [could not doubt, 
related to his choice of a profession. Under this impression | 
besought him to unbosom his cares to me, as to a friend and a fa- 
ther. Thougi desirous he should awell with us forever, I freely 
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told him I was not so blind to his welfare, as to obstruct his en- 
terprise in any honourable career; but would forward his schemes 
to the utmost extent of my power and influence He then con- 
fessed, that the design of entering the army had fer some time 
past occupied all his thoughts. In the first instance, his own 
judgment had led him to give a preference to this profession 
alone to all others, though not prepossessed in favour of a mili- 
tary life. Considering it as the most rapid path to honour and 
distinction, in which courage, discretion, and talents, forced 
their own way to eminence, independent ot favour, he had spon- 
taneously given it his whole consent. Yet of himself, he never 
would have suggested it asan eligible project; he never would have 
started it his own mind: It was suggested by an anonymous 
correspondent, who pretended a sincere friendship for him; but to 
whose threats, as well as persuasives, he was alike indifferent—he 
entertained contempt for the one, and scorn for the other. These 
singular epistles, Charles then put into my hands, with a request 
that [ would tell him my opinion both of the probable character, 
and real designs of their author. He stated, that they were re- 
ceived at different intervals through the post office, which left no 
means of ascertaining the source from which they came.” 

Here my friend B selected the letters from a bundle of 
papers on the table; which he read as follows: 





TO CHARLES EDWARDS, ESQ. 
P—-, 10th February, 177—. 

“Sir—A man of your discretion and abilities, will readily 
grant, that it is the privilege of affection to admonish its object 
of hisduty, not less than to provide the means of his happiness, 
The latter has already been secured to you by the bounty of a 
benetactor, as far as richescan conduce to contentment, or knowl- 
edge prompt to virtue. Far nobler objects, however, contribute 
to form the happiness of a rational mind, alive to the true dignity 
of its nature, honour, and fame.—I am an unknown friend, it is 
true; but not less a friend, because unknown. As my heart is 
interested in your welfare, f need scarcely say, your present 
conduct grieves me. [love your virtues, and Ladmire your tal- 
ents: but I seek to possess neither your heart nor your person. 
You have but one jault, and that in you 1s aggravated to the mag- 
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nitude of a vice, by the very circumstances which render it a 
fault. You are gifted with genius to adorn any station; yet you 
slumber away the morning of life in sloth and inactivity. Has 
ambition no root in so exalted a mind? Has glory no charms for 
you; has fame no power to allure your Are you indeed dead to 
the heart-elating calls of honour and distinction? Look around 
among those who move in the same sphere of aflluence—do they 
make that blessing a cause of obscurity, or disgrace? You area 
nameless child—need I say more to urge vou to achieve a name? 
A bright field is opening for the career of ambition—freedom and 
glory unite in their appeal to the valour and genius of our youth! 
Neglect not the occasion, nor be the willing author of your own 
infamy. I have much in my power, yet do not threaten you.— 
But remember, the greatest blessings are but the fleeting shad- 
ows of deception. Your benefactor is a mortal; death may snatch 
him from your bosom, and caprice may deprive you of iis pro- 
tection. IT possess the power to punish vour disobedience, should 
you despise my advice—but, [would rather behold you happy 
than wretched. I affect no mystery—my name can never be 
known to you.x—Once more | repeat, you can only avoid my re- 
sentment by embracing the only prefession which leads to honour 
and to glory.” 

“Confounded by so extraordinary an epistle, | was for some 
time dumb with amazement; nor wouid [ venture to express an 
opinion of the writer till [had perused the other remaining let- 
ters. The second ran thus: 

“P___., March 17, 17—. 

“Sirn—It was the errour of anticipated virtue, which induced 
ine to expect that a man, who had permitted indolence to as- 
sume the authority of vice over his mind, would obey the first 
summons to industry and honourable emulation. I know that 
the seng of pleasure calls you to the geove—that the spell of 
beauty has enthralled vour understanding, and that you languish 
out existence in all the luxuries of Jove. Fate seems to have or- 
dained, that every noble mind should suffer a temporary enslave- 
ment to beauty. Let uet yours prove too lasting to be shaken 
of If vour manhood will not secure you froin eifeminacy, let 
your pride at least arouse you from the soft letharzy of a dis- 


cracefal dependence. My heart almost sickens at your degene- 
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rate nature: once more [ remind you of your errour—do not 
drive me touse force. ‘The army calls you to share in its renown. 
Do you want the means to obtain a commission? T[ shall wait a 
fortnight to see your determihation—if you then continue inac- 
tive, you may depend on receiving one from my hands—your ac- 
ceptance of it will secure you from great evil; and prove a bond 
to my friendship.” 

“Such, observed my friend B——, was the tenour of the epis- 
tles, on which [ was to form a judgment; and you may readily 
imagine, that I did not consider the task an easy one. That a 
stranger should presume to dictate to him, was not within the 
scope of probability, unless that stranger had an interest in his for- 
tune, either froin the ties of blood or the force of affection. ‘The 
most reasonable conclusion, therefore, appeared to be, that the 
writer was the father, mother, or relation of Charles, who felt 
concerned in his welfare but upon some particular causes, aimed 
at the concealment of his parentage. As to the object of the 
writer, it was not possible to suppose it otherwise than good; or 
that his motives, participated in any quality of a sinister or sel- 
fish nature. Firmly impressed with this conviction, [did not 
hesitate to impart it to Charles, who fully concurred in the same 
opinion; and on whom the bare possibility of his parents being in 
existence, and their addressing hin, had left the most profound 
sensations of melancholy and anguish, almost amounting to des- 
pair. 

“The ardent desire he had long cherished, of achieving for 
himself an independent station in life, combined with a kind of 
religious veneration for the supposed mandates of a parent, 
quickly wrought his determination. A commission of captain 
of cavalry, was easily procured him; and he left us with ming- 
led emotions of alacrity and gricf, to join the army in New-York. 
But to depict the agony of my poor Eliza upon his departure, is 
not in the power of language; she fainted in my arms, when he bid 
her farewel, and for many months lingered in accute sorrow, and 
impaired health; a victimto the tenderest emotions that can agi- 
tate a heart of sensibility. 

“But I see you are impatient to learn more of Charles. Of 
his military adventures, I can give you but few particulars, and 
these are se brief, that I think we had better deter them till he 
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relates them more fully himself. In relation to his birth, a mys- 
terious incident occurred a few weeks after his departure. A 
woman called on me one afternoon, witha request to attend a 
sick female by the name of Sarah Edvrrds, who resided a few 
miles out of town. Though somewhat surprised at the summons, 
I determined to go to the house, thinking she might want some of 
those little comforts, which a poor woman could not afford to pro- 
cure. I was even half way onthe road to her habitation, before 
the coincidence in her name and that of Charles occurred to me; 
and [ was instantly impressed with a conviction, that the death- 
bed penitence. of his mother, was about to rend the mystery of 
? his birth, and terminate all our anxieties. In this expectation, 
however, [ was somewhat disappointed. When T entered the 
room where she lay, she lifted up her han:'s and eyes to heaven, 
as if in gratitude for my visit. L asked if she wished to con- 
verse with me, to which she made a slight inclination of her head; 
when the woman who attended her, informed ne that she had lost 
her speech by a paralytick stroke. I then asked if she was in 
want of any thing, I could furnish her, but she shook her head, 
with a look of melancholy that assured me of her desire to un- 
burden her mind of some afflicting secret. The truth flashed 
upon my mind: I questioned her on her being the mother of 
Charles, but she again shook her head. I requested her to in- 
form me, by some means, of the name of his father and mother, 
if she possessed any knowledge at all of his parents: But it was 
Fy too late—all motion ceased in her—and she continued to gaze 
Te at me with painful anxiety, for almost ten minutes, when she 
: ae silently expired. The woman who attended her was, it seems, 
her cousin, and heir to the little property she had left; she had 
ed called in a physician, but he had told her the condition of his pa- 
‘ OE tient was hopeless. Having made this woman properly acquain- 
oe te ted with the nature of my errand, I asked and obtained her 
a leave, to search the drawers of the deceased, for any papers ot 
on) | letters, that might possibly throw some light on the subject. She 
remarked, however, at the same time, that search would prove 
fruitless, as a lady had called the night before, to take a farewell 
of her cousin, and had taken every paper away with her, that 
was aboutthe house. She wasignorant of the lady’s name and 
sesidence, nor had she ever before seen her; and she then appeared 
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in haste to be gone, She tien pointed to a drawer from which the 











lady had taken most of the papers: a few broken seals and wa- 
fers only lay seattered on the bottom; and | was shutting it, 
wneless of finding any thing, when the rustling of paper induced 
ne to open ita second time, when E found the small fragment of 
a letter, sticking in one of crevices. ‘The only writing on it wag 
—“Four sincere aud obliged friend, Isabella 1¥-———: here it 
vas tora of, TP presorved this fragment, and by comparing the 
uanid-weitiag wath that of the anonymous letters to Charles, 
f think a resemblance maw be discerned. From the concurrent 
jorce of every civeumstance f dould no longer doubt but that 
his Isabella WH—~~, whoever she may be, was the mother of 
Charles; and w'eu Lretlected on the vehement style of the let- 
‘ers, exhorting him to embrace the prefession of a soldier I could 
jot but view it as adiabotical design to rob him of existence, as 
sacrifice to her reputation; to save her the infamy of being come 
nelled to acknowledge a natural son: for such [ could no longer 
Joubt him te be. Yet do not fancy T valued him the less for 
‘ie discovery—it rather brightened him by the contrasted shade 
of vice. No—honour is inheritin ourselves; and we either make 
or mar our fortunes, by our wisdom or folly—our discretion or 
imprudence., A noble mind, like that of Charles, that acts with 
dependence on its own intrinsick goodness, cannot fail to ar- 
ive at honour, and extort esteem.” 

Here my friend B— madea pause, which afforded me an op- 
portunity to question him, respecting the character of his adopt- 
olson. Pray said I, is it true that Col. Edwards is so very pare 
afoxical in his opinions; so singular in his principles; and so con- 
firmed a hater of mankind? In the last character, I should supe 
pose hima very unfit man for the army. 

“Romour is apt to magnify ever thing, with her thousand 
ongues, von know; and what is paradoxical in a stranger, soon 
ceases tobe so ina friend. When vou hecome intimate with the 
Colon, you will behold his paradoxes sink into peculiarity of 
feeling; and his principles to be founded ona love of nature and 
of truth, instead of custom, passion, and prejudice.” 

fam told he is a severe satirist of men, manners, and the 
practices of society. Some shun him as dangerous, and some as 
disagreeable. 
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“It is true he is sometimes keen in his remarks, and vehement 
in his animadversions; but his heart is so excellent, and his tem- 
per so candid, that no man or woman, who possesses sense, virtue, 
or generosity, would shrink from his society. It is little minds 
only, narrowed by prejudices, and destitute of sentiment, who 
thus indulge in his detraction.” 

I am at present disposed to admit all you can say, in his vin- 
dication. But as to his misanthropy— 

“That is better founded than all the rest—though he cannot be 
said to be a confirmed hater of men—he is rather a hater of their 
vices, their foibles, their duplicity, their want of nature and of 
truth. I must confess he is the very opposite of the French 
character—he detests every thing frivolous; he is too austere in 
sense—rather to delicate in sentiment; to ambitious of complete 
perfection; and his mind and taste is so nicely attuned to harmo- 
ny upon every subject, that the slightest dissonance or deviation 
from propriety, shocks him beyond measure; his whole nervous 
system recoils from the clash; and a strong, | may say irresisti- 
ble excitement, consequently drives him within himself—it is 
then he is a misanthrope, a satirist, a dictator, a censor,—and in 
a word, a miserable and a great man.—It is then he soars to en- 
thusiasm; he is all mind—flashing inspiration, and converting 
every sentiment to sublimity; till returning langour and des- 
pondency, again hold his faculties in a trance.” 

I long to become better acquainted with him, said I, both from 
motives of curiosity and esteem; especially as your report of 
him, and that current in the world; so materially differ. May I 
ask, what is his favorite study; what engrosses most of his at- 
tention, and holds most power over his feelings? 

“There you require information almost beyond my sagacity te 
give.—As a philosopher, you might clap him, in point of intellect, 
among the skepticks, though in mellowness and sensibility of 
feeling, he is precisely the reverse.—If he has any peculiar foud- 
ness for one subject above another, I think I may say that his fa- 
vourite study is human happiness.” 8. 
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Battle of Bladensburg. 


[The following narrative of the Battle of Bladensburg, was enclosed to 
the Editor, in aletter, from which the following is an extract:—*I have 
thought, that possibly, a faithful narrative of the unfortunate affair of 
Bla lensburg, might not be unacceptable you, although it has already 
been before the publick; but ina form more perishable than that which 
binds together the pages of the Portico—you may rely upon the gen- 
uineness of the statement, or rather the entire truth of it, as maintain- 
ed by every body who has seen it—I recollect especially the expressions 
of Mr. Rush, in relation to it, to a gentleman of my acquaintance—‘I have 
perused the account, said he, with great pleasure, because of the faithful- 
ness of the incidents recorded. So far this is the common sentiment re- 
specting it; and so faras my personal observation extended, [can vouch 
for it’” A diagram accompanies the statement, which the Editor regrets 
that he had not time, to have engraved for the Portico. The account was 
originally given ina letter to Henry Barring, Esq and is generally as- 
cribed to Thomas L..M’ Kenney, Esq. Superintendant of Indian Trade.) 


DEAR SIR, 

In compliance with your request, I proceed to furnish you 
with a narrative of the Battle of Bladensburg. I will intro- 
duce you to it by commencing with some of the operations of 
the day preceding it, viz. the 23d ult. On that day our army, 
commanded by General Winder, was encamped at a place cal- 
led the “Battalion Old Fields,” which isdistant from Washington, 
in an easterly direction, about 8 miles. On the morning of the 
23d, a detachment of light troops, under Major Peter, consisting 
of his park of artillery, 6 pieces in number; Capt. Davidson and 
Stull’s corps of infantry, the latter recognised as riflemen, though 
using muskets—proceeded to reconnoitre the enemy. Major 
Peter advanced as far as the enemy’s lines, and in the neighbor- 
hood of the village of Marlborough, where the main body of the 
British lay—when a skirmish ensued, in which one man in the 
rifle corps was wounded. ‘The advance then fell back upon our 
main body, followed by the whole of the enemy’s forces. Pre- 
parations were immediately made for battle. Every thing remain- 
ed in readiness te receive the enemy, until about an hour before 
sunset, when it was ascertained hehad become stationary, distance 
from our position about two miles. This being so, it was thought 
advisable for the commanding general to avoid anight fight, (and 
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especially as the intelligence he had received went to confirm the 
beiief that the enemy was ten thousand strong,) by a retreat to 
Washington, and there to arrange for the detence of the city,” 
The line 0. march was accordingly taken up about half an hour 
belore sun set, and at LL o’clock at night we crossed the HK. Branch 
bridge, and prepare l to encamp oa the adjoiniag Leights. This 
occupied our troops, who were already worn dowa by fatigue 
produced, not only by the preparations and march ot the 23d— 
but by previous movements, which were incessant, ti!] about one 
o’clock of the morning of the 24th. From that hour til day, 
our men were building fires, the air being raw and cold, and tak- 
ing such repose as the nature of their condition would admit of. 

Early on the morning of the 24th—the troops were preparing 
to cook a little refreshment, of which they all stood preatly in 
need, and with which they were proceeding, when at about ten 
o'clock, an express announced the march of the enemy, with his 
whole force, down the Marlborongh road towards Bladensburg, 
Orders were instantly issued by Gen. Winder, to Gen. Sinith, to 
proceed immediately to Bladensburg with his brigade, and cer- 
tain detachments of militia, torether with the 86th United States’ 
regiinent—and here to support Gen. Stansbury. Gen. Stansbury 
commanded a brigade of drafted militia and volunteers from 
Baltimore. The order was instantly obeyed—In half an hour 
the tents were struck and the march besun. At about twelve 
o'clock we arrived at the heiets about half'a mile from the town 
of Bladensburg, and half that distance in the rear of Gen. 
Stansbury—who was posted with his rigit upon the road lead- 
ing to Bladensburg, and about four hundred and fifty yards 
from the bridge at the town. 

Favourable positions preseiting themselves, and thus im:nesii- 
ately in the rear of Stansbary, no time was lost in assigning to 
the different lines the positions they were intended to occupy. 
Meanwhile Col, William D. Beall, with a regiment of two months 
troops, passed throngh Bladensburg, immediately in advance of 
the enemy; and had just taken a position upon a commanding 





* In a conversation with Col. Thornton, who led the British advance at 
Bladensburg, and who was wounded, he states that it was their intention te 
have attacked us that night at the “Battalion old fields,” but on hearing of 
Our retreat, they remained at their position 
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height upon the right of the road, leading to Bladensburg, and 
about half a mile from the town, as the action at Bladens- 
burg began. The troops composing Gen. Smith’s brigade were 
yet in motion—arriving and forming—some fainting from loss of 
sleep, from hunger, fatigue—which was insupportable from the 
intensity of the heat. 

It had been determined that the intrepid Commodore Barney 
and his bold and adventurous fellows; and the marine corps, 
headed by the gallant Capt. Miller, should remain to dispute the 
passage of the enemy over the E. Branch bridge, as it was also 
announced that part of his forces were advancing in that direc- 
tion. But it was soon after discovered, and just after our march 
was begun, that that position was one in which less valuable 
troops, and fewer numbers could act—and with the same effect 
—as any body could blow up the bridge, (preparations being then 
ready made) in the event of the enemy’s attempting to cross it— 
and two pieces of ordnance would be sufficient to prevent a con- 
struction of temporary bridges. It was, therefore, determined 
that those two corps should proceed to Biadensburg also, and 
dispute with the enemy his advances to the capital. They, by a 
rapid march, arrived on the lines of Gen. Smith’s command just 








as the action began from the breast work, thrown up to act againat 
the enemy in his passage over the bridge at Bladensburg— 
which is distant from the bridge about four hundred yards’. 





* The writer here has fallen into a mistake. No determination had been 
formed that Commodore Barney should remain at the bridge to dispute ite 
passage. Commodore Barney, on retiring from the “Battalion Old Fields,” 
on the evening of the 23d. had proceeded with his command to the Navy- 
yard, where the marme barracks afforded the means of comfortable shelter 


andrefreshiment. On the morning of the 24th, upon the suggestion of 


Gen. Winder, he took post near the bridge, for the double purpose of re- 
sisting the enemy if he should come in that direction, and to be re ady to 
proceed asthe movements of the enemy might render it necessary. 

The President and Secretary of the Navy, were with Gen, Winder when 
he received intelligence of the movement of the enemy on Bladensburg —- 
Gen. Winder immediately ordered Gen. Smith to proceed to Bladensburg, 
to sustain Stansburv—but he issued no orders, having no right to do so, to 
Barney. The President and Secretary of the Navy knew every thing and 
all Winder’s steps—and having approved them, the Secretary of the Navy, 
as he supposed, gave Barney directions to follow without delay to co-oper- 
ate with him,—£d, 
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For the better understanding of the manner in which the troops 
were stationed, [ enclose you a hasty sketch of their relative po- 
sitions. 

Beginning with the rear of the army, which was drawn up to 
support Gen. Stansbury—immediately upon the road was the po- 
sition of Com. Barney. His battery was drawn up and occupied 
a rising on the road, which commanded a field to his right, and 
the road, as far as its declension at the bridge over the ravine, 
a distance of about 350 yards. His right was supported by Capt. 
Miller of the marines, and supported there gallantly. On his left 
immediately, was the first regiment of Gen. Smith’s brigade. 
Col. Magruder, whose position was nearly on a line with Com, 
Barney’s artillery, a little in its rear. This regiment expended 
from 4 to 7 rounds—and though undismayed, and without signs 
of perturbation, both in officers and men, yet the haste with which 
they fired, and the anxiety to commence before the enemy had 
arrived at a proper and commanding distance, (an evil which every 
officer should endeavor te correct) rendered their discharges but 
partially destructive. Upon Barney’s extreme right, at a dis- 
tance of about 250 yards, upon a high ground, was Col. Beall’s 
regiment. From this regiment several rounds were fired, but 
with little effect, because of the distance, which must have ex- 
cceded 200 yards—The enemy moving at that time across the 
field, and nearly in front of Capt. Miller, whose intrepidity on 
‘the occasion carries its own evidence along with it,in the effect 
produced by his fire upon an approaching foe, who fell back be- 
fore its violence. The fury of this fire was greatly added to, 
by incessant discharges from Com. Barney’s artillery, upon the 
same advance. It was in this field, Col. Thornton, who led 
the advance of the British, received his wound—and it was there, 
as he himself has told me, he met with the principal resistance. 
He added, likewise, that few difficulties were presented in cros- 
sing the bridge at Bladensburg—adding further, that if the force 
which was in our rear, (referring to Barney’s Miuler’s, &c.) had 
been posted at, or near the bridge at Bladensburg, their crossing 
must have cost them immense loss. Com. Barney’s extreme left 
was flanked by the 36th U.S. regt. Col. Scott, who was ordered 
to fall back from his first position, where he could, and no doubt 
would have done great execution against the enemy’s right flank, 
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in his approaches up the road from the ravine, and across the 
field. It being in advance of his present position; his right rest- 
ing on the turnpike road, and near the angle formed by the road 
andthe ravine But this change was made necessary by the posi- 
tion which Major Peter had chosen, upon an elevated point of land 
to the left, and in the rear of Col. Scott—and which must have 
raked his lines, had he remained at his first post. Unfortunate- 
ly, this officer, (Col. Scott) was not in a situation to fire one round 
betore the retreat was sounded*—which was the case also with 
the 2d revt. Col. Brent, and other troops rearward of Major Pe- 
ter’s artillery. About 800 men from those two points alone, 
never pulled a trigger! 

[ have never heard Gen. Winder assign any reason for having 
ordered the retreat at the time he did, it being received by part 
of our lines before the enemy pressed them; but my own obser- 
vation leaves me no room to doubt that it was owing to the sud- 
den and unexpected giving way of the brigade commanded by 
Gen. Stansbury, which threw the enemy’s right immediately up- 
on our left flank. In justice to some of the troops at that point, 
in and about an orchard, the 5th regt. for instance, and Major 
Pinkney’s rifle corps, it becomes me to say, that their conduct is 
universally ack nowledged to have merited a situation in battle, 
with men, gallant and brave like themselves: They, however, 
could not stand alone. 

The battle was commenced by an attack on the enemy’s ad 
vance into Bladensburg, down the Marlborough road, from the 
Baltimore artillery in the breast work. He was, however, over- 
shot. His first essay in crossing the bridge, was to carry the 
breastwork; this it seems he effected too easily—it gave way, and 





* A few moments before the retreat was ordered, Col. Scott, of the 56th, 
discovering part of the force that had pursued the Baltimore troops, mov 
ing across the land with a view to attack our left flank, judiciously moved 
his regiment to a point left of the place occupied by Major Peter, and 
throwing his front to the enemy, prepared to receive him. This mov 
ment was well done, and in proper time. ‘The advance of the cnemy’s 
column, however, had not got within proper distance before his left had 
forced our right —Gen. Winder seeing this, very properly ordered him to 
retire. Had our right stood five minutes longer Scott must have cut this 
advance of the enemy to pieces, such was his position 
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directly afterwards the whole of the Baltimore troops—and what 
is most singular, the infantry followed after the cavalry! In, and 
about this orchard, in addition to the troops already mentioned, 
was Capt. Doughty’s corps, (recognised as riflemen, though like 
Stull’s, carrying muskets) and part of Capt. Birch’s artillery. 
Doughty, who is brave and skillful, and having advantage of 
some high grass, the dress of his men resembling it in colour, 
waited under cover of it, until the moment when the distance of 
the enemy should afford him an oppoctunity to thin his ranks: 
nor did he waitin vain. Itis the general belief that the enemy 
lost between twenty and thirty men by the fire from this single 
corpsalone. Capt. Birch’s artillery was not idle. Those whe 
know the materials of which this corps is composed, will not omit 
to yield it its due share of merit—the officers and men are brave, 
and know their duty. But two pieces, or three at most, served 
at the orchard—two occupied a position in the road near Stansbu- 
ry’s right. Theenemy continued his pursuit of the troops sta- 
tioned at and near the orchard, including the cavalry, (all which 
constituted the van of the ariny) for some distance. Meanwhile 
he British left was advancing against our right. It was now 
that Col. Thornton rode down the borders of the ravine, leaving 
his right, who were by this time nearly upon a line with our left, 
and in a fair flanking position, to see the operations upon his left. 
On arriving at the fence, opposite the field, and discovering the 
road cut several feet below the level, he dismounted, crossed the 
road on foot, entered the field in front of Barney’s and Miller's 
corps, and was there wounded. At this moment the whole, 
{excepting the van, who were already retreating) by order of the 
commanding General, gave way. The Baltimore troops, and 
those stationed in their immediate vicinity, retreated in the direc- 
tion of Rock Creek church; and the balance took the road, and 
the adjoining fields, scattering as they went, with some excep 
tions, until we arrived on the heights between the turnpike gate 
and the city. Such as retired in this direction were preparing 
to form and make a last effort for the safety of our capital, when 
Gen. Winder, himself on the spot, and for this purpose, looking 
round him, saw his army scattered over the face of the whole 
country. A few only had retired in any tolerable order to the 
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heights, and these were principally Gen. Smith’s brigade." We 
were then ordered to retire to the Capital Hill—where meeting 
with Gen. Armstrong and Col. Monroe, with whom Gen. Wioder 
had some conversation, it was determined that we should pass on 
and occupy the heights beyond Georgetown. It was so deter- 
mined because of the total impossibility to collect the troops. I 
must here leave you—you are jaded enough no doubt with the 
march I have given you—t{ will not compel you to go with us 
further. | 

The time from the commencement of the action at Bladens- 
burg, until the order for retreat was given, was about 3-4 of an 
hour. The loss sustained by the enemy in killed and wounded 
has been variously estimated at from three to five hundred—His 
entire loss, adding prisoners and those who deserted, may be es- 
timated, and | think fairly, at 1100 men. Our loss in killed, does 
not exceed 20; in wounded, not more than 30 or 40. 

The first arrangement by Gen. Smith, of the troops composing 
his brigade, and attached to his command, was decidedly an ex- 
cellent one—and bespeaks very intelligibly a quickness in dis- 
cernment and judgment, highly honourable to this officer. It 
was, that Major Peter should take a high ground in front (a little 
inclined to the left) of the position he afterwards occupied, and 
commanding a range of the ravine, (or rather meadow, as 
upon that side of the read it is from 60 to 90 feet wile, and 
produces grass) and the bridge over it; as well of grounds to his 
left, over which the British pursued the Baltimore troops. Here, 
as upon the point of land, it was intended he should be support- 
ed by Stull’s and Davidson’s corps, than which there are none 
superiour, together with the 2d Regiment.— These alone, would 
have been sufficient to have checked the advance of the enemy’s 
right. That Col. Scott of the 36th, and part of Capt. Bircl’s ar- 
tillery, consisting of two pieces should form with their right upon 
the road, near the ravine or meadow—their left obliquely upon 
its borders. That the Ist Regt. should form echelon with it, in 
a position to support Barney’s left. 

* Gen. Smith’s brigade, it will be recollected, (1,070 strong) constituted 
all the forces of the District that were in the action. Gen. Young of Alex. 
andria, with his brigade, was under orders, fifteen miles from the battle 
ground. 
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This arrangement would have forced the enemy upon the road 
and through the field, in front of Barney and Miller, with his right 
flank exposed to the fire of the 36th and 1st Regiments, and the 
two pieces of artillery —But this arrangement was overthrown 
by an impression which Major Peter had received, (no doubt from 
information on which he felt himself justified to rely) that it 
would subject him to the loss of his guns for him to form there; 
because, as he believed, marsh and gulleys would prevent his re- 
treat, should it become necessary. 

This difficulty being stated by Maj. Peter to Gen. Smith, he 
was required to take post on the left, as near to the place assign- 
ed him as possible, on some advantageous ground, when he chose 
the point of land to the left, which was the best then in his power 
to obtain. This position, on being taken was discovered to endan- 
the S6th regiment, which made it necessary, (the only alterna- 
tive remaining) that it should fall back nearly under the brow 
of the hill—and the light troops destined to codperate with the 
artillery, moved, of course, to the hill with it. 

Want of time forced every thing upon us. Had more been al- 
lotted us, Maj. Peter, ever willing to occupy the post where most 
service could be rendered, would have taken the position assign- 
ed him by Gen. Smith—for on examination, it has been found that 
Maj. Peter was incorrectly informed, as to his want of ground 
to retire when necessary. The course of the old road from the 
City to Bladensburg, would have been the direct route from that 
point. 

Much has been said, and is still saying, about the battle and the 
officer who commanded. Much is said in ignorance; and not a 
little in spleen. Gen. Winder, like all other men who fail to 
accomplish a military enterprise, is censured—at least by some. 
But no candid man will allow himself to deal out this portion to 
an active, intelligent and enterprizing officer, without consulting 
the causes of his defeat. Perhaps these can never be exactly and 
fuliv known. 

With the troops myself from the commencement of their 
march from Washington: from the nature of my office, a good 
deal with Gen. Winder, [ consider myself as having possessed 
opportunities of judging of the quantity of praise, or blame, 
that should justly attach to ‘im at least equal to those of any 


other oilicer not attached to bis military family. 
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If an assurance of unremitted zeal and activity will rescue him 
from any portion of blame—he possessed them to an extreme. If 
a constant use of the means he commanded to obtain correct in- 
formation of the position and numbers, and movements of the ene- 
my will rescue him, then is he blameless. He used them—but 
they were either too timid to approach the enemy’s lines, too in- 
different, or both these together, to furnish him with the information 
wanted.* He depended upon them, as he could not help doing, 
though their reports were often contradictory. If a manifestly 
deep interest, night watching, and great personal activity and la- 
bour, will restore whatever good opinions he may have lost, then 
ought he to be reinstated in those good opinions. That his orders 
were given and recalled with a suddeness that would sometimes 
surprise his troops, is certain—but they were founded upon the in- 
telligence he received from his videttes. In fine, his misfortune 
is attr.butable more to the description of his command, its general 
rawness and unfitness for such a fight, as he saw awaited him from 
tried and veteran troops, than from any defect in his abilities as 
a General, He was hurried in among his troops; and his troops 
in upon him, at the eleventh hour:—He saw his forces, and he 
saw their quality. Their numbers, not half equal to those he 
was destined to oppose; for such was his information; and under 
this belief he acted. 

That the information he received respecting the enemy’s for- 


ces, was exaggerated, (as it appears it was,) was no fault of 


his—He made use of such means as he had, to ascertain their 
numbers. 

Is it asked why his forces were not sooner concentrated at Bla- 
densburg?—and drawn up about the bridge—the focus to which 
the enemy must have, and did come, in his passage over it? I 
answer—this was impossible, as the battle was begun before his 
rear could reach that point. Is it asked why he did not, at an ear- 
lier day, march his army there, and occupy the vantage grounds? 
Because he was desirous of doing the enemy harm before he ar- 
rived so immediately in the vicinity of the capital; as well as to 
retard his movements thither, till troops, that were then on their 


* It is undeniably true, that the most unparalleled dearth of correct infor 
mation existed. 
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march, should arrive and increase his strength. My own judg- 
ment led me to that point however—and | recommended it. 

Gen. Winder is to blame more, for consenting to risk his mili- 
tary fame with sucha command,* than for any thing else, eweept 
that of his having failed to ordain rallying points trom Bladens- 
burg, previous to the fight. The troops then, instead of spread- 
ing themselves over all the country, at will, would have formed 
again and again, and again, as they well might; and thus have 
disputed every inch of ground from Bladensburg to Washing. 
ton. This perhaps, might have been done by order, though L nev. 
er heard it. In fine, | think it cruel in the extreme to detract 
from the fame of a man, to whose personal and indefatigable ex- 
ertions Lam witness, for a failure in a contest with such forces ag 
were hurried by peace meal under his command, against men long 
disciplined in the art of war—and whose trade has always been 
to fight. Ihave only spoken of Gen. Winder’s personal activity 
and the manifest interest which he felt, in his, and his country’s 
cause, whilst [ was withhim. I know nothing of his use, or abuse 
of the means with which the late Secretary of War states he 
furnished him. ‘The inquiry which congress will no doubt direct, 
will develope facts, which equally concern Gen. Armstrong and 
Gen. Winder. Having said thus much, [ must beg leave to add 
a little more. 

No man more anxiously wished the security of a capital, and 
the preservation of its publick edifices, than I did of those of my 
beloved country. But the idea of the former being possessed by 
the enemy, destroyed all my hopes for the preservation of the lat- 
ter. The wild and barbarous features which so horribly deform- 
the vissage of the foe: the Vandalism that marks his footsteps 
—the terrour he carries into the bosoms of unarmed and peacea- 
dle citizens, regardless of age or sex—excited my deepest appre- 
hensions. The fate of our government buildings, though such 
have been deemed sacred by all such nations as have alternate- 
ly possessed the capitals of each other, | anticipated. But with 
creater dread did I look to those scenes of brutality, dreadful 
and shocking, which have, in previous instances, added tenfold 





* TL beg leave to be understood as making some honourable exceptions. 
{ speak of the general inability of his command, as men unaccustomed to the 


drill, and strangers to the fight 
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horror to his torch. And, though not in this instance repeated, 
yet the diretul forebodings and painfully anxious moments en- 








endured by the female community—evinced by their occasion- 
al shrieks—which were mingled with the cries of their infant 
children, and which wrung my soul as I retired with fragments 
of the army through our streets, told in strong language the im- 
pressions which his general conduct had made upon those minds. 
The cause alone of such alarm and horrour, is a disgraceful ap- 
pendage to his triumphs, which the reduction of a thousand cap- 
itals can never take away. 

God, the just God, though he may use as a scourge such horrour 
inspiring vandals, must ere long thunder upon them from his 
throne, a just and terrible retribution. 

Our cause I consider just—upon this point I have not even the 
vestige of a doubt. But though it be just, it may please the Al- 
mighty, for purposes beyond our comprehension, to chastise us. 
We are froward and rebellious children—we were fast forgetting 
the author of our blessings. Ile loves us—and he has chastened 
us—for “whom the Father loveth, he chasteneth.” 

Great good may, and I have no doubt will, result to the nation 
from this encroachment of our foe. The light from the Capital 
will illume, whilst its heat will awaken our torpid energies, 
As a nation we were becoming too indiffereat to our good. Too 
many had abandoned the principle of justice, willing to leave it 
to languish and die, for the sake of commerce and gain.—Too 
many agdin who contended for this principle, did it without re- 
gard to its moral influence upon the earth. 

God has permitted our Capital to be destroyed. It is a chas- 
tisement of a keen and smarting nature—we are humbled at the 
recollection of it. That it has been done by Divine permission, I 
have no doubt. With this view of the subject, and under this be- 
lief, [am unwilling to condemn a General, who after exerting all 
his means, failed to ward off the blow. It would be nothing short 
of arraigning him for falling short of the wisdom and power of 
his maker. ‘Though it becomes every man in a just cause to do 
his duty—and he who comes short of it, is reprehensible— 
yet at the same time, a failure in an effort to support a cause, is 
no evidence of its injustice—no more than would the existence of 
a famine prove the husbandman to be unrighteously engaged in 
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dered to retreat. 


tilling his grounds. It is right to sow, but the harvest, for wise 


purposes, may be blighted. 


For my own part, therefore, I endeavour as much as poss ible 
to put down the rising regret which I am wont to indulge in, on 
this afflicting occasion—and my chief consolation is in the belief 
that this chastisement is intended by our merciful Father to pro- 


mote our future and ultimate good. 


Thus have I hastily ran over the account of our battle, and 


added also such reflections as grew out of the occasion. 


of it as it is, and with it, the assurance of my good will and 
xR 


friendship. 
September 10th, 1814. 


Accept 


P.S. It is but justice to the troops of Gen. Smith’s brigade, 
and those attached to it, to say, that no vestige of trepidation or 
alarm was shown—and that they retained their positions until or- 


ney’s and Miller’s, because I was most with them. 


Essay on Nothing. 


I speak of those troops especially, and of Bar- 


lt any one should now ask what subject I was about to write 
ipon, | should frankly profess myself incapable of answering 


that question. 


I take up the pen to suffer my mind to’ take its 


own course, without any regard to any other consideration. Well, 


and the natural question is, what thought first presents itselfi— 


i was merely thinking how many of the human race have begun 


some important work with probably as little premeditation or 


foresight as I have begun this essay, and perhaps have rendered 


their names illustrious by so doing. 
that this foresight always answers its end. 


Nor is it tobe said 


Newton was first led 


to explain the principle by which the solar system held together, 


the principle of gravitation, by the accidental fall of an acorn 


upon his head. 


have been made ina similar way; that is by accident. I 


the train of his own ideas, even in his most Jeisure moments— 


The most important discoveries in medicine 


al in- 


clined therefore to think, thata man should at all times watch 
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let him follow the course of his own thoughts, and discover to 7) ae be 
- what they will lead—he will find himself sometimes in the . 
same situation in which we may conceive an indolent man to be, Pita | 
le who follows a road unconscious of all its turnings and meanders, 
ma merely from curiosity to discover where it will lead—he may £ 
el suddenly find himself in the midst of a populous city, alive with | 
a all the bustle of business, and glittering in all the splendour of ‘ 
opulence. ‘The question may now be put to me—well, you have : 
id noted the current of your own thoughts, and what have you . 
ps been taught? Twill tell thee, gentle reader—I have beside me on ' 
id the table, travels, &c. books that I might have resorted to for x 
amusement: now lL have learned from this, that if my own mind | 
does contain ideas unknown even to me; it is more important that 
le, { should attend to them, than that I should struggle to make my- i ; 
or self familiar with the ideas of others. If itis a man’s duty to Pee 
r= study his own mind before he does the minds of other men, sure- 
ur ly the time that has been thus far devoted to the exercise of this : 
pen has not passed without profit. There are said to be many ' 
estates in England contaiming valuable minerals, with which 
the owner of the soil is perfectly unacquainted. It is sure- 
ly no arrogance to say, that the lord of the domain should take 
his shovel and his spade, and to endeavor to ascertain by these | 
implements, what is the value of his own soil; what undiscovered 
; treasures it may by accident contain. It may be answered that 
- there are general maxims applicable to any case, and granted: 
~ still I had no conception of all these remarks before 1 had be- 
sng gun to handle this pen: the thoughts flowed in upon me without 
ell, study or premeditation, and I might never have thought of them, 
Ree had it not not been for this break of an idle moment. Sterne _ § 
on says—an author by the way, whom I am not very fond of quoting, 
ae but I perfectly agree with him in this—that it is better to do the } 
a most idle thing than to be idle a moment. This principle, fairly § 
ne applied, means this, it is better to take pen ink and paper, and | 
7 scribble as much nonsense as [ have done, than it is to yawn ovet 
pi the pages of a book in the sentiments of which the heart feels ne | 
- interest, or which is perhaps equally as idle, io fairly throw both ene 
v4 pen and book aside, and to forestall the time dedicated to the | 
net service of the pillow. Few p ‘rsons make nore ¢ omplatnt of the 


‘ittle time allowed me fer meditation and serious study. than £ 
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do, and yet this paper is a sad proof that such complaits too 
frequently arise trom my own indolence. What prevents ost 
of my evenings, what prevents most of my days, from being oc- 
cupied in the same way in which this evening has been? Do you 
want apologies friend Paul?—if you do, you shall have them in 
abundance. No, no, the worst of all traiters, is a traitor to him- 
sel(—I wish to ask of a lubberly fellow that is now sitting down 
with his pen, and almost touching the paper with his nose, what 
it is that presents him from the more frequent, the more severe, 
and unremitting exercise of his pen—Why it is in trath, if my 
impertinent inquirer must have it, downright honest indolence— 
an aversion to labour of all sorts, even toa change of linen, in 
dread of the exercise required for putting it on. Perhaps now, 
many people judging from daily evidences, believe me a very 
industrious man. Wow sadly would the sentiment expressed in 
this paper, prove the reverse of all this! I do not wish to pursue 
these sentiments further—I do not wish to enquire how far a man 
is criminal in abusing his time—in devoting so much of his ex- 
istence that can never be recalled, to a repose like that of the 
grave. My dislike to an investigation of the subject, proceeds 
from the manifest impropriety of mingling jocose and serious 
things—that a man who talks of religion over a wine glass, and 
only over a wine glass, however noble the sentiments may be that 
he expresses, affords the most decided evidence of hardened and 
unrepentant wickedness—his reformation lies ina decanter of 
wine, and when that is gone, his hopes of amendment are gone 
also. Now if my inquisitive friend will dismiss me, after having 
scribbled so much, and to so little purpose, I will try what little 
wit I still have, in framing an epitaph for a lazy man—lest any 
one should read the epitaph without the foregoing remarks, let it 
be remembered, that it forms a part of this indolent essay—now 
for it: 
EPITAPH ON AN INDOLENT MAN. 
No wonder not a single eye-lid weeps, 
For Florio is not dead, he only sleeps; 


*Tis true that he is now depriv’d of breath, 
He slept the sleep of life, and now of death 
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THE PILGRIM. 








The Pilgvim. 
No. IX. 


To northern Wales, in some sequester’d spot, 
{ve follow’d fair Louisa to her cot; 

Where then a wretched and detested bride, 
The injur’d fair one wish’d from man to hide, 
Tillby her fond repenting Belville found, 

By some kind chance—the straying of a hound, 
He at herteet crav’d mercy, norin vain, 


For the relenting dove flew back again Craspx’s Boroves. 


TO THE PILGRIM. 
Sir, 

I would not have you imagine, because I address this epistle 
to you, that I mistake your person for that of Venus, the Goddess 
of matrimony, or Cupid, that arch little tyrant of the heart, who 
though worshipped as a God, plays all the pranks of a mische- 
vous urchin. No, sir, believe me, | have more discernment than 
to make so sad a blunder; your satirical features never dimple 
into the smiles of love; your motions never move quick to the 
sprightly tones of the viol; your step is that of dignified age; your 
conversation possesses the stateliness of reverential wisdom; 
and to my taste, nothing is so agreeable as the gravity and 
sonorousness of your diction. You will not then suspect me 
of flattery, sir, when I tell you I am an inexperienced girl, just 
from school—and that I have learned from Juvenal and Horace, 
how to despise the baseness of adulation, and abhor the wicked- 
ness of falsehood. 


“What should I do at Rome! I know not, I, 
“To cog and flatter; I could never lie; 
“Nor when I heard a great man’s verses, smile, 
“And beg a copy, if 1 thought them vile.” 
Jovenat S, 111. v. 63. 


But I have a favour to ask, sir; and I know a favour is never 
granted, without something clever being said before hand; nor is 
this adulation—it is only making a proper use of ones knowledge 
ofhuman nature: you must be apprised then, sir, that I wish to 
ask of you the kindness, to publish this letter; not lor the sake of 
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what is gone before, but in consideration of what is to follow--- 
and that is nothing short of--a dissertation on the blessings and 
joys of matrimony. ‘This was occasioned, by the invectives of an 
old maiden aunt of mine, against the sin of “bringing sinners into 
the world,” as the bard of nature very naturally expresses it. 
[think I have completely refuted the arguments of my aunt 
Crab; in which opinion I flatter myself with your concurrence, 
if it is only to uphold the godly influence of marriage; which of 
all the blessings, which it has pleased heaven to bestow upon man, 
is surely the most permanent, as well as exquisite in its enjoy- 
ments, if the general confessions of mankind deserve belief. 
Now, as this latter point is so fully established, it has excited my 
astonishment, that there should occasionally arise some few strag- 
eling philosophers, victims to spleen and votaries of paradox, 
who venture to impugn the felicity of this salutary institution. 
Iintend therefore, that this discourse shall compel such high- 
waymen of happiness, to retreat with shame, and discomfiture, 
from so unholy a struggle, as well as to silence the invectives of 
such disappointed maidens as aunt Crab; who, I verily believe, 
combine for the very purpose of invading the regions of nuptial 
bliss, sowing suspicion, distrust, jealousy, and discontent among 
the inhabitants; who before were only alive to the precious bles- 
sings, with which it was replete. 

One of the principal arguments of my aunt Crab, lies in_ this: 
She affirms, that mankind have misconceived those writers, who 
are considered as authority for conjugal happiness; that they in- 
tend the very opposite of what is imputed to them; and proves 
this inter pretation, by contrasting their actions with their words; 
which are never found to correspond. Thus, she affirms, that the 
beautiful eulogy on marriage, contained in Milton’s paradise, is 
wholly a burlesque, ov satire. You no doubt remember the lines; 
I believe they run thus: 


“Hail wedded Love, mysterious law, true source 





“Of human offspring; &e. 
“Perpetual fountain of domestick sweets.” &e. 


To prove this praise satirical, aunt Crab says, that Milton was 
too seriously persecuted by a// his wives, (she always places an 
emphasis on the word all, as if he did not, like a christian, marry 
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them in succession) to admit of a serious interpretation of this | 
d passage; for how could he praise that state as happy, in true } 
n aie, ' ; ioe 
sincerity of heart, from which he had himself derived nought but 
an ‘ ¢ : y 
t vexation and calamity. Asif a man who had been scalded in a 
\to . , 
“t soap boiler’s kettle, would recommend it as an agreeable bath! t 
it. ‘ ' | 
ah You must know, sir, that my aunt’s father was a soap-boiler. 
ne This argument, sir, I prove to her thus, to be a contemptible 
. . . . . . . . 
i sophism. For he might very consistently eulogise the institution 
| ; : 





me itself, as our parson calls it, without adverting to his individual ' 
c . . . | 
: case; which he would of course place among the e.wceptions. 


<A Few men advocate marriage but on the same condition; they 
my praise it in general terms; and we ought not to expect more; it 
sic is an allowable freedom that cando noharm. Besides this, it is 
‘bed well known, that the season of Love and Courtship, is a proba- i 
Late tion of misery; hence it Is undeniable, that marriage must be ; 
iohe fraught with bliss. As the former assertion may appear paradox- a 
vi ical, I gladly seize the occasion to explain it. Most of us young 
i women Carry in our breasts the natural errour of youth, candour, ‘ 
mn simplicity and feeling. Nothing 1s concealed from the lover; 
tial we mask no emotion, we (lisguise no blemises, we suppress no 
ine humours, or passions. Should one ina thousand of us be gifted 
ed, with a violent temper, malictous heart, or turbulent and unruly 
passions, they burst forth and display themselves to the palpitat- 
this: ing lover not the husband. Oh no! the lover is teased, fretted 
iit and played upon; he views all the foibles and vices of his mis- 
o tress in their naked deformity; and thanks heaven! a thousand 
. ee times, when by consenting to make him a husband, she buries all 
ne or her unamiable qualitiesin the some grave with his vexation.—Now 
rds; ee ' cag? ‘ . 
sl commences the husband s felicity; his wite Is a transformed be- 
ys ing---she is all meekness, obedience, and amiable serenity; life 
eee glides smoothly on in perfect harmony, if not sweetened—-hy love. 
iii “Just as you please, my dear,” cries the lady; “lam alw Lys hap- 
py, if you are satistied:” whereas before marriage, no milder e pi- 
thets could be found than, “you are deceived, str, | assure you, if ae 
you think to rule me. Vil not be m ule a slave tor love; L suppose i ; 
there are more lovers than one in the world;” with other terms of | 
5 was similar import. 
os an Now in my estimation, marriage is worthy of worship, if it is | 
narry only for absorbing these unruly ebalitions. ATL men who have 
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mistresses are in the wretched condition of lovers; being perse- 
cuted, worried, and teased even into their graves; whereas, if 
they were married, their troubles would instantly vanish; domes- 
tick peace and harmony crown their joys, and consecrate to un- 
fading delight the altar of Hymen. 

My aunt Crab is constantly railing at the treatises which Mil- 
ton wrote upon Divorce; and affirms, that they are one complete 
proof of her position; against which no arguments can avail. 
Now, as this is the only part of her conversativn that puzzles me, 
pray do me the favour, Mr. Pilgrim, to tell me what those treat- 
ises contain; for | never remember to have seen them in the cata- 
logue of Miss Euphemia Wormrinble’s circulating library; or 
when at the seminary of Miss Cornelia Carnarvon. 

But marriage, in my opinion, is fraught with still superiour 
blessings. Ii you should have progeny, it hinders you from the 
enjoyment of luxurious, or frivolous pleasures, by creating a more 
rapid current of expenditure, in the follies and extravagancies of 
our sons and daughters. Should you be rich, it also provides 
you with a remedy for this worldly disease; a disease that flings 
life into continual perturbation, in the anxiety of accumulation, 
On the contrary, should you be poor, a numerous progeny will 
procure you areputable name; for you will merit the praise of 
enduring self mortification, and patience, under privation, in or- 
der to pamper your offspring with the superflous luxuries of bread 
and water. If you happen to be childless, you have the consola- 
tion to know, that profligate children cannot waste your estate, 
or disgrace your name: and though you should suffer a little, in 
the shame or mortification of your husband—why, you can flatter 
yourself with the thought, that the fault hes in him, and not in 
yourself{—for proof of which, instance his spleen, passion, and 
difficulty of pleasing. In fine, should your husband prove insuf- 
ferable, you can part from him, or procure a divorce; and let the 
children take the chances of the world, with the benefit of your 
joint example. 

I am, Mr. Pilgrim, very sincerely, your admirer 


PHEBE. 
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CRITICISM. 


Demetrius, a Russian Romance. Baltimore, published by Edward J. Coale. 
2 vols. 12 mo. 


This work has been ascribed to the Miss Porter, who wrote that 
excellent tale so universally known among novel readers—Thad- 
deus of Warsaw: even an advertisement accompanying this ed- 
dition exhibits a feeble attempt to induce the belief. Why 
this is done, will no longer be a matter of surprise, since the trick 
has been repeated so frequently, both abroad and in America. A 
whole series of novels have been attributed to Walter Scott, 
which are utterly superiour to the fabrics erected by his spirits of 
highland scenery, over whom he exercised his sway with such in- 
dustrious diligence in the manufacture of Scotch scenery, blue 
lakes, shaggy dogs, tartaned warriours, cut-throats and lunatick 
traditions; and as destitute of all that give interest to the marvel- 
lous, as were M.G. Lewis’ precious Tales of Wonder: a creation, 
indeed, as far above the phantoms upraised by the potency of Wal- 
ter Scott, as the reality of life, battle and blood shed, with all the 
developement of native character, is superiour in the tumultuous 
interest it excites, to the dizzying recollection of nursery tales, 
or the fantastick splendour of a morning dream. As Walter 
Scott's reputation declined, the certainty of his being the author 
seemed to be less confidently insisted on by the booksellers; then, 
that the enchantment of a name might not be wholly lost, they 
were ascribed to his brother. ‘There have also been some half a 
dozen poems first and last published as Byron’s, and even de- 
clared to be his by foreign reviewers—the amount of whose evi- 
dence is yet a secret—which have successively been disavowed by 
his lordships publisher; and under our literary intelligence will 
be seen a notice of a small volume of pleasantry, which is attrib- 
uted to Moore. But enough—these instances are selected to 
show the propensity of criticks, booksellers, and even authors, for 
the latter of whom there can be no excuse—to claim some well 
known name or champion, whose banners shall be a passport to 
the young adventurer. This is unpardonable in the author; it may 
be laughed at in the other parties to the fraud: but the author had 
better declare his child to be a foundling, than a bastard; better 
deny the existence of any parent, than claim a stranger for its 
protector. 
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The fact is, this novel was nut written by the author of Thad- 
deus—or by the other Miss Porter; and the advertisement 
is not only a disengenuous application to the prejudice, ra- 
ther than the reason of novel readers; but what is yet worse, 
it is impolitick; for the faith of the publick will be slow 
in crediting the declarations of the craft, and the best books, 
by the best authors, may remain unsold and unread from a 
suspicion of a simular fraud. Whoever is the author of Deme- 
trius, he is a better writer than Miss Porter; though not so good 
a dramatist. Miss Porter’s best work is the Scottish Chiefs; there 
the characters move and act worthy of themselves throughout, and 
exhibit a gre it diversity of light and shadow; but it has little ot fine 
writing. The language of Miss Porter’s heroes are rather natu- 
ral than elegant; that of the personages of this work, is uniform- 
ly elegant, and unnatural. The author cf Demetrius is uncom. 
monly fine and graceful in his style; but he is destitute of passion. 
ifere there are no abrupt transiuions—from the calm of native ge- 
nius when he sleeps undisturbed by the tempest—to his stormy 
greatness When he starts from his slumber; drops the roses and 


jassamine garlands that crept round hun in his indolence; and 


with arms uplifted to the heavens, hearkens to the rolling of the 
thunder, and participates in all the awakening uproar of the ele- 
ments. Here is nothing of this character; the hero is repre- 
sented as fiery, impetuous, and enthusiastick; and yet, throughout 
he moves like one who was not naturally fiery or impetuous; but 
constrained to adopt the character and play off in an affected enthu- 
siasm. Even in love,as most novel writers are in the habit of per- 
mitting their heroes to encounter this calamity among others, as 
if for the exercise of their colloquial talents, he is suffered to 
hold a graceful and polished dialogue with the object of his affec- 
tions—who, while se is painted as a tinnd girl overflowing with 
passionate tenderaess, and trembling with the first vibrations of 
a first passion, is permitted to reply to him in uninterrupted 
and flowing sentences. This is wrong: it is not in the character 
of the hero or heroine. It ts true, the declaration may be a very 
tolerable model for any youthful hero in real life to imitate if he 
should ever have au opportunity of frightening horses from a pre- 


eipice and saving some everv-dav—heroine’s lifes but itis far too 
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well written for the language of passion bursting from the heart 
of a gallant fellow, when a Princess is wakening in his bosom, 
preserved by him at such hazard, from such a death. ‘The fact 
is, the author has confined himself too closely to some stately 
model of real life: some Grandison of a hero, who would not turn 
aside from a mad bull without a speech of halfa page, and could 
never Clasp his mistress’ hand without uttering a soliloquy as 
jong as Hamlet’s “To be or not to be.” 

It is an elegant novel, with many touches of superiour taste, 
and evidences of discrimination; but it lacks interest alone for 
this reason, that the personages are never permitted to meet im 
solitude or silence. ‘The heart is never suffered to beat, or the 
eye to glisten, without the display of many poetical and grammat- 
ical flourishes. The author of Demetrius is probably a woman. 
The reason for this opinion will be found in a comparison of the 
manner in which the hero or heroine are spoken of. Marina ts 
only an unaffected sweet girl, unfortunately a Princess, who ob- 
tains all her consequence from the apparent necessity of making 
her worthy of Demetrius. But Demetrius has exhausted all the 
energy of the writer. Every line points to him, and every stroke 
of the pencil however hastily it may fall upon the canvass, is 
seen to be suspended at the moment of contact, as if the author 
threw off her eye from her own work to some original. tut 
not to speak farther of its character, until the reader is able 
‘o understand the ground of the judgment, the plot shall now 
be developed. 

The tale is built upon an event in the history of Russia, which 
Voltaire, and Coxe in his “Travels in Russia” represent as sin- 
gularly romantick. A subject more worthy of the dramatist, 
poet, or novelist, cannot be found in the whole range of history. 
“Ivan Vassilievitch, TI. left two sons, one of whom, the hero of 
this tale, was supposed to have been murdered in his infancy.” 
He escaped however, re-appeared at a distant period of time, ob- 
tained the aid of the Poles and a body of Cossacks, invaded Rus- 
sia, and after a series of interesting vississitudes, seated himself 
upon the throne of his ancestors. Of a fiery and ungovernable 
genius, his elevated conceptions stood so above the customs, cha- 
racter, and barbarous superstition of his people, that he could 
not stoop nor they asceud to the intercourse of kindness or for- 
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bearance. As might be expected, he ceased to be the Czar of 
Russia, for he dared to put forth his hand against certain hallow- 
ed extravagancies of the Russians and touch their dress, as Peter 
the Great once touclied their beards, but with greater peril than if 
he had assailed their heads. The youthful monarch was tumbled 
from his throne. Into this history, the author of Demetrius has 
interwoven an ingenious tale for which he is so scrupulous as te 
find authority. Marina, the heroine, is the daughter o! a power- 
ful Prince, who was the first to gird on his sword and stand forth 
the champion of a youthful hero against the bloody host of an 
usurper. Such is the plot. 

The following specimens wil! enable the reader to judge of the 
work. The author sketches the character of his hero. He is 
one of those whose spirits are oppressed when worlds are not 
opening to their visions; when armies are not kneeling around 
them to the song of trumpets, and the neighing of steeds. He 
is an enthusiast, and filled with the energies of ambition. 

“Beings thus organised,” says the author, “uninterested inthe passing tn- 
fies of the hour, move gloomily through life; alternately the victims of apa- 
thy or irritation; regarded as visionaries or misanthropists, beheld with won- 
der and dislike—that species of dislike which the pride of human nature al- 
ways induces it to feel towards whatever it cannot comprehend. But pre- 
sent before them objects of pursuit, adequate to their bosom hopes—rouse 
the masterspring of their passions—touched with the spear of Ithuricl, their 
giant forms spring from the earth, new life is poured through their frames, 
new energies displayed in their actions; while the world beholds and con- 
fesses, with surprise, a metamorphosis which defies its comprehension.” 

In page 33, are the reflections of one who has ‘elt what he de- 
scribes, the chilling solitude and the hopeless yielding of the heart, 
when some turbulent hope first sleeps after the fatigue attend- 
ing its impatient efforts for emancipation: where some mighty 
thought slumbers for the first time after its birth, in the night 
breeze of doubt. 

Throughout the whole volume, there is not another touch of 
character so effectual, as the following exclamation from a 
haughty woman, with a spirit full of the unreasonable, but natue 
ral strength that distinguish strong minds in their attachments 
and antipathies. 

“The faults of friends!” repeated she, with an air of surprise; “I must con- 
fess 1 should have deemed their virtues a more agreeable theme; for my- 
self, | own that I find it as difficult to discover faults in my friends, as virtues 
im my enemies.” 
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The moral of the tale and the sentiments of the author are un- 
exceptionable; they perfectly evince a spirit acquainted and im- 
pressed with many important truths which are generally disre- 
garded. The admonition to guard against that adventurous spirit 
that approaches customs hallowed by a succession of ages, howe 
ever useless they may seein, associated in religious veneration with 
the important doctrines of religion, is worth extracting. When 
these have been habitually united “the former cannot be attack- 
ed without destroying the reverence attached to to the latter.” 
This is true, and worth consideration in this age of precipitate 
improvement. 

The expedient adopted to save the Princess in her perilous ap- 
proach to the precipice, is a novelty, and highly ingenious; but 
the adventure is one of the oldest tricks of novel writers, who are 
forever panting in chase of incident to create interest, when na- 
ture furnishes innumerable incidents of herself, as often as a 
man and woman in love ever meet in real life, that are abundant- 
ly more captivating. 

The declaration of love by the hero, and the blushing acquies- 
cence of the timid Marina, that most enchanting of all scenes to 
the girlish reader, who is impatient to learn how to lisp a re- 
ply in her delicious perturbation, to the first breathings of some 
pretty little fellow. All this may be seen in pages 100, and 101, 
in excellent English, and periods worthy of Cicero. 

The following is a masterly picture; but rather poetical; for 
the description of the Cossack horse, that diminutive but fiery 
animal, would better suit the Arabian barb or “high bred” Anda- 
lusian; and the “graceful attitudes” of the Cossack is not just. 
They are martial, warlike, and ferocious; but not graceful. They 
are even picturesque; for the savage is always so; but of all sav- 
ages, a mounted Cossack is the least graceful. He seems seated 
as if against his will, on a courser of the winds, from which he 
would leap the first opportunity, were he not encumbered by the 


_ useless trappings that overload him. His attitude is awkward, 


and were it not for the spirited character of the rough little ani- 

mal he bestrides, a Cossack would never be remembered but 

as some native of the South Sea Islands, loaded down with fantas, 

tical ornament; and hiding the character of savage nature in the 
VOL. VY. 49 
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contemptible foppery of paints and feathers. This is the picture 
as presented in Demetrius. 

“Pemetrius and the Poles gazed on them in return, with surprise and ad- 
miration. Their towering helmets, their martial aspect, their couched 
lances, their glitiering girdles, their graceful attitudes gave them an air of 
dignity and splendour, while their high-bred horses, prancing under their 
sumptuous housings, and waving their flowing manes, seemed conscious of 
the warlike importance of their masters.” 

A youthful hero freshly trom the field of strife, mounted, and 
careering before a band of barbarous warriors, is well painted in 
the following. 

“Flushed with his recent conquest, with his newly arrived aid, Demetrius 
now looked and moved the hero, his eye sparkling with the fire of genius 
and of courage, his cheek deep-tinted with the hue of triumph and of effort, 
his blood-stained garb, which spoke his prowess in the recent combat, the 
grace and spirit with which he managed his spirited steed, all were calculat 
ed to enchant the eyes, and inflame the souls ef the military Cossacks. 
‘He is indeed the Czar,’ they enthusiastically exclaimed, ‘Loug live the 
Czar Demetrius? ” 

Page 256, vol. I. the author speaks of men moving to the work 
of death “armed with destruction and nerved with terrour.” Is 
not this a typographical errour? Men are often un-nerved with 
terrour; but rarely nerved by it, it is believed. 

The style of the author might be seen and judged from the 
following extract alone; it is a fair specimen. 

“Amongst the various changes to which the human heart is liable, amidst 
the various disappointments to which mortality is exposed, none is felt so 
keenly by ourselves, none is regarded with so much surprise by others, as 
that incapacity of receiving pleasure, which is too often experienced by 
those who have been Jong enured to pain. The wintry landscape may 
revive beneath returning spring; but no second spring awaits the wither- 
ed heart: on its blighted blossoms the dews of sympathy, the glance oft 
affection, full in vain. As easy were it to renew the blooming graces as the 
early feelings of unclouded youth; those warm and sunny feelings, which, 
like the beams of Heaven, shed their own glowing colouring over every 
surrounding object; but when these beams are quenched, when these feel- 
ings are fled; though the scenes are the same, the light which adorned 
them with life, and splendour, and gaiety, is forever extinguished.” 

This may be regarded as one of the most favourable in the 
work; it is really eloquent. 

“In scenes of terror, in periods of revolution, the great and powerful fac- 
ulties of men are aroused. At the blast of the trumpet, the heroes of the 
human race, (those souls of fire and hearts of daring) start forth into action. 
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Their superiority is felt, and is obeyed; the multitude catch their enthusi- 
asm; unimagined faculties are displayed; unwonted energies exerted; habits 
are forgotten; superstition for a while reposes. But let these external ex 
citements to exertion cease, and we behold mankind sinking again into 
their former uninteresting calm, returning to their past pursuits of plea- 
sure, or routine of employment. The spirit of superstition again asserts 
her rights; again the force of habit re-2ssumes her empire; that very geni 
us, which was relied on for support, 0 applied to for guidance, is now re- 
garded as useless, or condemned as dangerous; its ascendency is no longer 
felt, therefore its existence disputed; its protection no longer required, 
therefore its necessity denied. In fine, amidst the hour of tumult, the mo- 
ment of danger, the interval of dread—genius takes the lead; during the 
seasons of security and peace—mediocrity triumphs.” 

As a specimen of the author’s talents at poetical description, 
the following picture of a lovely woman bending before the ad- 
miration of a crowd after an unexpected and involuntary display 
of character, is presented. It is happy. 

“She ceased,—but no voice interrupted the pause which succeeded: all 
gazed in silence on her beautiful figure, which seemed inspired by the ge- 
nius she had beendescribing: her dark tresses floating over her shoulders, 
her half open lips, her glowing cheeks, her eyes radiant with the fires of 
enthusiasm, her graceful form which seemed prepared to spring from earth, 
all conspired to give her the air of a creature of the imagination, rather 
than a being of reality.” 

The heroick self possession of Demetrius is here well exhibited 
in quelling the fearful tumult of awakening insurrection. 


“The soul of Marina sickened at the reiterated sounds. This then was 


the fatal mystery Demetrius had feared to reveal; she then was the cause of 


danger to him; the object of hatred to his subjects! She sunk back in 
the carriage; while Demetrius, rapidly descending from it, advanced inte 
the midst of the multitude, with an intrepidity which created a mixture of 
astonishment and awe; for such was the terrour of his eyes; such the com 
manding influence of his proud form, which scemed to rise in stature, as 
he gazed with silent, but fiery indignation on the multitude around, that, 
lowering their before elevated sabres, they shrunk from his powerful and 
scrutinizing gaze; and endeavoured to regain, by glances at the countenances 
of each other, that resolution which their own hearts denied them 

“It is not the dream of the imzgination, or the invention of the poet, that 
wonderful influence, that proud distinction, which genius gives to mar, it 
isalarger proportion, a brighter ray of the Divinity, infused into some hu- 
man forms, breathing in the numbers of the poet, commanding in the voice 
of the legislator, thundering in the deeds of the kero, bidding mortals bow 
before their fellow-inortals. A certain internal consciousness of its posses- 
sion, gave to Demnetrins that calm and undaunted aspect, amidst the dangers 


iat surrounded him; while its influence, felt, though not understood by the 
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multitude around, arrested the force of their arms, and enchained the ex 
pression of their rage.”’ 

All the particular defects observed in reading this work will be 
scrupulously pointed out; the beauties, and they are numerous, 
must be left to the reader. 

In page 160, vol. I. the heroine is made to cover her face with 
a “veil in order to conseal its pallid hue,” in an interview with 
Demetrius. In page 161, at the same meeting ere Demetrius is 
suffered to make his speech, he is permitted to tremble at her 
“pallid countenance.” Could he see that countenance? If he 
could, of what use was the veil? In pages 124 and 125, the very 
same words are used to convey the same idea. In the for- 
mer, Demetrius speaks to the Russians “in a voice which broke 
upon the air like the sudden burst of subterranean thunder.” 
This is a noble simile; but page 195, it is repeated letter for 








letter. 

To conclude. This novel, whoever may be the author, man or 
woman, in England or America,—ought to meet with encour- 
agement. It is far above mediocrity; and wants but the feverish 
workings of unfettered genius; the careless exuberence of genu- 
ine passion in its here to be a great novel, ‘There were materials 
enough for such a work. Indeed it may be wondered how so 
good a writer could have made such a Deinetrius talk so methodi- 
cally at such seasons. You read it with delight; but without agi- 
tation. [ts moral is tastructive and prominent. The fall of the un- 
supported fabricks of genius, always more destructive in their ruin, 
in proportion as their glittering elevations rise more above the 
common edifices of this world; is acknowledged to be a natural 
consequence of their towering and hasty ascent. The causes that 
lead to the stupendous overthrow of this are traced distinctly by 
the most careless reader to the moment when the last of its 
towers was reared to the skies without a more abundant 
strengthening of the foundation. Had not Demetrius step- 
ped so suddenly to the throne of his ancestors; had his ungov- 
ernabie impetuosity been longer trained in the severe dis- 
cipline attending the game fur empires and crowns; he might 
have stooped, and smiled, and loved, and died, the Czar of Rus- 
sia and husband of Marina. As it was, he could not stoop, and 
scorned to smile; was slain in the presence of his loved one and 
hurried in the blossom of his youth, by the bands of his own sub- 
jects, to the tomb of his ancestors. N. 
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ex 
Demetrius, the Hero of the Don. An epick poem, by Aleris Eustaphieve. Bow 
be ton, published by Munroe and Francis. 
us, 
An epick poem, the production of this age and of a Russian 
ath written in the English language, and given to the world in Ame- 
‘ith | rica, is not the least of the many wonders that challenge our ad- 
ote miration for the enterprize of the present race. Whatever may 
haw be the success of such undertakings, there is a character of ener- 
te gy and manhood in the effort; a character that once triumphant 
ery is always so; that once oppressed, disappointed and prostrate, 
Cun, rises but with renewed vigour and more cautious determination; ; 
oke | that is kept down only by a weight of humiliation continually ap- 
or plied, and continually encreased, Man is so organized, so consti- “-. 
for tuted, and so intimately acquainted with his own powers, that, ! 
notwithstanding all his vanity and all his ambition, he rarely ad- : 
ao vances steadily and deliberately to any object to which he does es 
our not attain. Be that object what it will, however elevated, how- 
stale ever above his approach in his first contemplations, let him be as- ; 
— sured if he pursues it steadily, he must and will succeed. If his 
tale heart support him he is sale; if he has his own consciousness of 
on might, that might is his; he possesses the necessary powers for , 
ait. the attainment of that object. Mere vanity will not support him . 
agi- long in the toilsome and perilous ascent. Ambition, all glorious | 
ene as she is, with her plumage of flame, and myriads of attending 
ruin, angels, connot long hover over the path of him who walks in his ) 
» the own fearfulness. Her yotaries may know a temporary withdraw- | 
ural ing of her splendours, but not the night of discouragement. They 
that may refresh themselves in the twilight that always succeeds the F 
y by richest pouring out of her spirit; but they must never feel the t 
yf its chills that dwell on the heart, in the night time of continued 
dant doubt. Whatever it be, whether it be that man creates his own | 
step- | powers, and requisites for success by perseverance; or that he . 
1gov- cannot persevere unless such powers are really and naturally 
dlis- his, it is certain that he cannot, and does not purste his march 
night steadily, however precipitous the ascent; however inaccessable the 
Rus- temple of his hopes may appear amid the cloudy magnificence that ] 
, and enshrouds it, as he first lifts his eyes in adoration to the perilous 
» and height and trembles at his own presumption; he cannot, and does 
: sub- pot persevere to disappointment. He alwaye is, and always wil! 


N. 
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be successful. Let the author bear this in mind, if these remarks 
should meet his eye, and whatever may be the opinions now ex- 
pressed of his work, let him persevere, if he is supported by his 
own confidence. No man knows his own powers till they are 
called forth. The interminable reach of the imagination is not to 
be measured by the first stretching of its arms. The potent ma- 
chinery over which man exercises such despotick sway, cannot 
be estimated by the first action of its wheels, or clanking of its 
chains; it may require a torrent to put all its energies in motion. 

This is a mighty effort—and for that alone, whatever were 
the merits of the performance, the author deserves our admira- 
tion. No man ever yet attempted to perform an absolute impos- 
sibility. ‘The very attempt proves that he possesses powers pro- 
portioned in some measure to his ambition. Even a madman 
strives not to leap to heights impossible for man to reach. It is 
true, men have attempted to fly; have sought for ages in the be- 
wildering labyrinth of chemistry, for that agent whose touch 
should change the world to gold; they have long sought, and are 
yet seeking for the eternal principles of self motion. But what 
evidences have we that these are impossibilities? The very at- 
tempt of so many great men, so many exalted geniuses, proves 
that they are not. Such men, would not be permitted by heaven 
io waste their powers in the pursuit of what is impossible to 
find; and have they not been successful in some measure? True, 
they are the minority of great men, and the majority affect to be- 
lieve them fools or madmen; but has not every great discovery 
that has ever vet taken place, been made by some being who 
stood against the world; whose last throw was for an hospital or 
a temple? ‘Therefore let us welcome such enterprize, and let our 
welcome be proportioned to the vigour, duration, vehemence and 
aublinity of its efforts. 

This poem is announced by the author as the herald of his 
hopes. One book is published—the reception given to that, will 
determine the fate of others vet in his closet. Let this be en- 
couraged; encouragement has called forth powers, and awakened 
energies that might have slept forever, unknown to the posses- 
sor, beneath the chill of disapprobation. It is the call to the 
slumbering agents of the universe: the busy multitudes of poesy 


start at ifs summons and prepare themselves for the repre- 
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sentation of their stupendous dramas. It is the voice that fills 
with intrepidity the bosom of prostrate genius. It is the omnipo- 
tent call for the resurrection of mind! 

Granting that this encouragement but awakens power of a sub- 
ordinate character, that the publick indulgence to this volume 
should prove but acquiescence in unfounded and exhorbitant 
claims—who is the sufferer? The publick may gain; and cannot 
lose, by the former course; by this, it may lose and cannot gain. 
Let the publick opinion then be spoken in charity for this—but 
let it be spoken in justice; and then if the author can uphold him- 
self with the support of his own self confidence, let him stand un- 
shaken. Hewill be safe. 

Let not the approach of a work of such magnitude be con- 
templated with indifference. It ought to be read and examined. 
[f a movement is seen in the heavens by those who spend their 
nights in the contemplation of glories, suns and systems, be it a 
meteor, or a world—a phantom or a cloud, it should be an 
object of interest and attention. It may be the herald of con- 
vulsion, or of peace—of revolution and tempest—of freshness— 
showers or sunshine. 

The author who first appears before the publick, sees the sum- 
mit of his hopes enveloped in clouds: then it acquires a visiona- 
ry altitude. The mists uplift it from its base, and hover round 
it with a changeable indistinctness that disconcerts at the same 
moment that it encourages the eye to the contemplation of its 
airy effulgence. Then is a critical moment for the ambitious 
heart. But the danger is when the clouds have departed; when 
the fabrick rests upon the rock of ages; when all its pillars, and 
domes, and spires are seen—when all the varied shadows 
that sleep on the dark plumage of its forests—and the bright 
gushing fountain are regarded distinctly—then is the trying hour. 
The eye must learn to measure heights, and be long accustomed 
to distances, ere it can accomodate itselfto such scenery. Then 
is the critical moment—such hopes are formed! the summit ap- 
pears so near the earth—and all the difficulties so distinctly seen, 
that the untried spirit would vault to its utmost keigit in one un- 
wearied course. ‘Then is the hour of danger. Let him there- 
fore be on his guard, if that temple is seen unclouded: it were 
better that the mists that elevate it should abide forever 
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there, than that the magick should too suddenly depart before 
the approbation of the publick—and lower that temple to the 
earth. 

The following extracts will enable the reader to judge of the 
merits of the poem. His judgment will not be anticipated. The 
poet is filled with the glories of a fresh morning—the scenery or 
the Volga is described: 


The waving forest, whose green tufted heads 
At every nod the wonted homage yield. p. 15. 


An approaching army marching over the hills is seen. The 
description is too long to extract, but it is one of the best in the 
book—a part is chosen. 


Behold! along the ridge that binds the plain, 
And through the spaces of unequal height, 
2 vivid glory moves. 





“?Tis he! ’Tis thev'” resounds from mouth to mouth, 
And in a moment all suspense is o’er: 

Forth from behind the last and loftiest hill, 

The gorgeous vision swells upon the view; 

And nearer, freed from the incumbent mist, 

It nearer still in all its splendour draws. 

The mazy lines desceniling from the hill, 

And painting its broad sides with various hues; 

The costly banners streaming to the wind, 

Where purple, gold, and silver sport their rays; 

The polish’d helmets, where the stn, surpris’d, 
Views its reflected form; the waving plumes, 

The richest tribute of the feather’d world, 

Which cheated Fancy deems a living ficht; 

The gleaming forest of high-pointed spear; 

The full mettled, proudly neighing steed, 

Moving in state with gay and graceful steps; 

Proclaim the welcome, long-expected host, 

Gladden each list’ning ear, each gazing eve 

With tears of joy, each heart with rapture fill. p. 15—16. 


The preceding is certainly a splendid picture. The imagery 
is peculiarly rich and happy. 
The first approaches of an unknown passion to the bosom of # 
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ore lovely and blooming girl, is tolerably painted—some few of the ; * 
the thoughts are natural—but in general there is too much labour, : 
and too little irregularity. The reader will find the scene in p. 22. 
the The author is invited to reconsider and analyze the peculiarity , 
The of the following allusion to the plough. He will understaud tie :7 
op reason why it is not dune here. | 
to clothe 


The earth in verdure, stain’d with blood ino incre, 
And make the sword, which laid her bosom bare, 
Now in a milder form call forth her powers 


The Prolifick— 


the , _ , ‘ss , 
Occasionally his imagery is powerful, original and appropriate, 


agin page 67, where he summons the “air-born tempest” that 
thunders to its sleep—as an illustration of a mighty spirit pour- 
ing out its final strength: but in many instances, the similes he 
chooses are feeble---ill timed, and beneath the dignity of his sub- 
ject. A “peevish schocl-boy”: “a smuggler!” a“Reynar'” a 
“pounciag hawk” and “tim’rous dove” (for a mail-clad was..wr 
and a blushing girl) a “wolf”-—and a “gentle lamb” 
personages) and a “leveret.” The following are two of the most 
original and best in the volume. The poet would impress us with 


(for the same 


a sense of that dreadful disappointment that falls so coldly and 
heavily on the heart, when its pulses are at the highest, with some 
new dream of hope. 


Demetrius, he alone was lost, forlorn, like one, 

The shipwreck’d mariner, whom treacherous wave 

Uplifts to some tall cliff, or drooping branch, 

And, when he fain would leap or grasp, with force 

Resistless, sudden hurls him deeper still: 

Or like the wretch, cast on some desert isle, 

Who bravely vanquish’d watery death, and now 

Si!s watching on a barren rock : O joy! 

He sees a distant sail! it gains' It swells! 

He shouts! He waves his hand! Ah! sad reverse! 
ery : It passes, lessens, and is seen no more! 


One important fault runs through the whole structure of this 
of # versification. It would be mentioned differently if i: were the 
fault of an American: but it is that of a Russian, whose in- 
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timacy with the niceties of our language is so astonishing, that we 
may wonder much more at the familiarity he displays, than we 
should at the ignorance of a native. To be able to read English 
poetry is no small praise tor a foreigner. To feel its strength, 
sweetness and harmony, is very rare with those foreigners who 
are most‘ intimate with it--what then shall we say of one who 
writes it! To appreciate the difficulty, let us imagine ourselves 
called upon to write a poem in any other language. Should we 
not be charitable then to faults committed by this author-—though 
we might be justly severe to a native Englishman or American? 
The corruption to which we particularly allude is this: his inat- 
tention to the structure of his lines: he should permit the voice to 
dwell long enough at the end of each to make the hearer sensible 
of its being verse, without affecting the sense. Many lines like 
the following occur, which are so far from being poetry that they 
want the harmony of good prose. 


Who 
Defend us from the merciless storm, whose near 





Approach my soul forbodes? 


The verse should be so constructed as to permit a slight sus- 
pension of the voice at the end of the line, or the poet looses all 
his labour, and the poem becomes little else than stately and pe- 
dantick prose. 


Thou wak’st not from death’s sleep, and from the realms 
Above, thy mighty spirit comes not back. 


In vain the trembling universe again 

The succour of thine arm herculean shall 
Implore. 7 ° . 

Stripp’d of their borrow’d strength and glory, were 
Lost in eclipse— 


Innumerable examples of the same nature occur, but these 
will suffice. Itis true, such faults are committed by the greatest 
poets---but still they are faults. Rugged strength may be tolerat- 
ed; but rugged imbecilitv may not. One is the stumbling of a 
ciant—the untamed capriciousness of might: the other, the feeble 
waywardness of doubt and hesitation. Tf sucha continued line 
strengthened the expression, it should alw avs pass, but when noth- 
ing is gained, and it is erroneous without purpose or effect, it must 


be censured. 
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e The following lines want explanation: 
h The Eagle soars no more, 
1, By whom our Warriors, led thro’ million deaths, ; 
0 On perils flew, the fiercest combats hail’d, | 
10 , 2s 

Do the warriours or the spirits fly? 
es ; ; 

The poet is sometimes peculiarly happy in the richness of his 
ve ‘ . ° 2 . 
h language. The sturdy tree—flourishing in some “sunny desert” 
y 


. bearing aloft its “leafy tenement”—and brandishing its arms to 


nt ra 

' the heavens—and then assailed in its very heart by some worm, 
at- : ; s, J 

' when all its “branching glories” wither, is well painted. Page 
0 ~- . - . . 7 

; 77 contains some good poetry. <A hero is described. Nature, 
ye - 


the poet says 
ke wis 


ey Nature was proud of her most glorious work, 
And watch’d it with a mother’s care.— 


And here there is a stillness and simplicity that are highly be- 
coming to one in grief, 


It came, a moonless night, whose aspect dark 


suSs- Had not one starry eye to look below, 
sall To watch and guide the wand’rer’s doubtful steps; 
pe But whose dead stillness, by the gentle breath 


Of air alone disturb’d, which mock’d the sighs 
Of human woe, and mimick’d moaning ghosts, 
Was welcome to his drooping soul, that long’d 
And fancied still to hold a converse sweet 
With the departed spirit of his friend. 


The beauties that most forcibly arrest the eye, in wandering 
over this work can be but briefly noted. A_ bright vision is 


seen by the hero; the whole picture is finished and splendid. 


. — ‘és ‘ 
It seem d a living spirit, essence by i7ht 


pese 0; some depart d sun— P- 51 
atest ' : ‘ , , 
‘ In the following line, there seems to be a typographical errour. 
erat- . 
of a The eagle poised sublime in air; his eye 
eeble Upon them fix’d, his talons spread, his breast 
1 line Full-pointed— 
noth- i ee } “ 2 
Probably the author wrote “beak,” instead of breast. 
must : 


There is a horrible, and unnatural distinctness in the represen- 
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tation of the effect produced by the sudden wrath of Morna 
in dashing Orcan on the pavement. He was— 


Stretch’d lifeless, at full length, quite motionless; 


What lifeless and motionless too? His “eyeballs streaked 
with red and strained,” and “staring” in tueir sightless orbs. (Do 
the balls stare in their orbs?) 


his head 
A shapeless fragment, his dishevell’d nair 
Steep’d in the parent-blood, tat fed its growth. 


Many lines are deficient in quantity. The following will shew 
their nature. 


Passing all human pow-ers of controul. p. 42. 

In thy delver-er, defender, friend. p. 100. 

With pompous shew, but offer-ing the hand. p. 169. 
The pow-er we now over his person hold. p. 119. 


This is original, and highly poetical: 


And now the subtile frost, 
Shed from Fear’s bristly hair, congeal’d each heart. p. 113. 


The page, and the language of the personages exhibited in the 
poem are sometimes corrupted and degraded by the use of fa- 
miliar and even vulgar phraseélogy, “Poor wretch!” is an un- 
meaning phrase, and ill applied—page 19. “Brimful”—page 46, 
is a word never used now even in conversation among persons of 
any pretesions to gentility. “here present”—page 113, is a very 
common but very silly and awkward repetition of the same 
thought. “Mimickry” occurs very frequently—the word is well 
enough in its legitimate sense; but can rarely be used with dig- 
nity; the mind involuntarily associates the idea of buffuonery and 
mimichkry with it. “Right over his head” is the vulgarism of a 
school boy: yet full grown literary men are often heard to use it 
in the same sense. “Cink,” occurs frequently; it is unworthy 
of its company. The word “Cerf,” too, is not English—page 203, 
But these are minor faults. They are regarded and meutioned 
only in compliment to the general purity and elegance of the au- 
thor’s language. . 

The following extracts are very beautiful and evince a poeti- 
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na cal talent that would not be suspected in the author of some can- 


tos of the book. 


Thus she on Fancy’s plumes of snowy white, 
| Oft changing to their darkest raven hue, 
ed Alternate, the unreal world explores. 
Do Meanwhile, ascending Night, that jealous watch’d 
The last departing glimpse of rival Day, 
Advances on his traces; and, of self 
Enamour’d, opens all her myriad eyes 


To gaze on her own shadowy form. p. 129. 


In this the heroine of the tale visits the altar at night, in soli- 


ge tude to put up hier vows for him she loved. 
Solemn gloom, 
And silence of the grave still held their sway 
Within the Temple. As her wistful eye 
Surveys its well-known oval form, she sees, 
By fancy trick’d, in shadows flitting by, 
Receding, changing, mingling in their course, 
Some heavenly spirits, pressing to attend 
Religion’s viewless throne. ‘Vhe moon’s soft rays, 
That from the intersected canopy 
Of glass, with quiv’ring motion fell below, 
the Chequer’d the floor, and deck’d the sides with spots 
fo Of paly gold, thus with unreal sights 
Her vision mock, and with a seeming race 
_— Of crowding phantoms fill the sacred scene. p. 130. 
46, 
s of And this will exhibit a favourable evidence of vigorous con- 
yery ception. Itisa sketch of Superstition, the “Deity of the wil- 
ame derness.” 
well Fach time 
dig- It waves its sceptre, some new ghastly form, 
and Some frightful monster leaps up from the ground, 
alts Or from the nether troubled sky shoots down, 
. To animate some special tree; till all, 
se it Thus tenanted, of various growth and size, 
rthy Appear a wild, fantastic, wizard train; 
203, The huge creation of the mind diseas’d; 
oned The brood of gross Idolatry; the dream 
e au- Of each unhallow’d faith, that dares, on Earth, 


Assume religion’s sacred mien. p. 155. 


The- following notice of our country is simple and noble: the 
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poet stops abruptly—for he remembers he is almost triumphing 
with one friend over another friend. 


Was there no other realm where Liberty 
Might ’g9inst oppression join the war, and make 
The voice, and arm of Justice tenfold strong? 
There was one sprung from Albion’s mighty loins, 
The star-clad mistress of the new-born world, 
Of promise rich, and fair in beauty’s bloom; 
Of courage, as of freedom, justly proud, 
Endow’d with voung Herculean strength, to pluck 
The laurel from the brow of Mars, or snatch 
The sceptre from the ocean’s hoary God, 
But... . wherefore raise oblivion’s friendly veil? p. 168. 


A long extract would be made from pages 170 and 171—but 
the limits assigned to such papers will not permit it. The hero 
appears in solitude, imprisoned. 


F’en Hope, Heaven’s kindest and most constant maid, 
That longest to the wreck of Fortune clings 

And quits it last, recedes from him and hides 

Her cheruh face in distant clouds. p. 171. 


Ther? is a talent exhibited in the picture of the “subterraneous 
wonder,” entirely of a different character from the general dis- 
play of the author. [tis gloomy, indistinct, and oppressive. The 
“Capita!” of “Desolation’s mighty King,” is rendered worthy of 
him, and well supported throughout. It is introduced with a for- 
cible and highly poetical image. The instructor of the prince 
stamps upon the ground. When lo! there answered from beneath, 


A hollow sound, 
As groans some ghost held straggling in the grave. p 179. 


In the whole poem there is not a more truly natural and beau- 
tiful touch than this. 


They brush’d chill mildew that, in spotted rrveen 
Sat noxious, like sone canker, on the walls, 


Gnawing what Time had spar’d. p. 1$1. 


The following extract is from a passaze, which, if its length, 
distinetness and continued character be considered, may be held 


as the most superiouwr eTurt of the author’s genius, throughout 


Su 


pe 


an 
th, 
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the work. The imagery is powertul, distinct, and frequently 
sublime. It is the picture of a conflagration, such as envelloped 
the stupendous antiquities of Moscow, at the approach of “the 
conquerer and captive of the Earth.’ The flame is nobly per- 
sonified. 


From ledye to ledge, 

From arch to arch, he runs, with rushing sound, 

And noise terrific, like the hideous hiss 

Of congregated Serpents, or the roar 

Of some near cataract, or like the din 

Of thousand Eagles mounted on their wings 

To wage the airy war. He swells, he raves, 

He vomits downwards from his belching mouth 

The red-hot showers. Wild flares his gristly hair, 

In quiv’ring columns parts, and with the wreaths 

Of smoke entwin’d, waves streaming to the sky. 

Thus crown’d with horrour, and by whirlwinds driven, 

He rides a thick, dark-crimson, smotl ring cloud, 

Which Heaven, in anger kind, with pitying hand 

Spreads out to intercept awhile and blunt 

Death’s keenest pang; that they whose doom is seal’d, 

Wrapt in this friendly intervening shroud, 

May cease to breath ere they can feel the pang. p. 200. 
eous 
I dis- There is a character of novelty in his representation of that 
The sudden and decisive energy which characterises great souls ia 


thy of peril and difficulty, when stinted in their choice of means. 


for- ; 
an Great men may hesitate 
yrince When rich in means; but when the chance is small, 


neath, , Decide at once, and boldly face the worst. 


This is indeed a sublime picture and worthy of any poet. An 
angel is commissioned from Heaven to assemble the tempests for 


a the protection of Kazan. 
And now, with wingless speed, 
Upwards and by their own buoyancy propeil’d, 
The floating urns, where show’rs in embryo lay, 
Millions on mi!/ions mounting, climb the air 
As if to hide the face of Heaven, and veil 
The radiant God of day in endless night. 


* 2 . * e e td * 
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From his immortal fire, the Angel takes, 

Then from his quiver the foremost arrow draws; 
Next, from the firmament suspends his bow, 

And from his mouth and nostrils wide, expires 
A living breath: at once the mass entire, 

With light’nings pregnant, and with thunder charg’d. 
Feels active soul and kindles into rage. 

Loud rings the trumpet’s throat from pole to pole, 
So piercing, Echo started in her caves 

With maniac terror rushes out, and finds 

No refuge on the spacious globe. Far, far, 
Beneath the southern sky, where Eurus lay 
Reposing in the scean’s deepest bed, 
Reverberates the potent blast. He hears, 

He knows the summons dread for him design’d, 
And springs, obsequious from his watery couch: 
For, in this heavenly instrument, each wind 
Owns and obeys a diff’rent note of call. 

Alert, he now forsake his dark abode, 

Collects hus forces, mounts his airy car. 

Lashes his viewless steeds, and ere had pass’d 
An instant, on the hidden spot appears, 
Prepar’d to do his master’s will. To him, 

As in submissive homage low he bow’d 

His green-hair’d head, where, ’midst the dripping locks, 
Perpetual show’ry tempest sat enthron’d: 

The Angel, of the whole etherial host, 

G'ves the supreme command; and to increase 
His speed, from his own sable wings imparts 
Celestial pinions, charging him to drive 

The mighty storm upon Kazan. This done, 
The dread commissioner, the native clime 
Regains, and stands before the Lord of Heaven 
*Twixt his departure, and return, what time 
The greatest behest was given, what time perform’d, 
No space, no moment’s left, such as Earth’s sons 
Have pow’r to scan. A nod—and all was done! 


This is very beautiful—there is not in the whole poem any 
other imagery so flourishing and bright. 


Wo! wo befalls Kazan’s most valiant Sons, 
Doom’d on their fresh-won laurels to expire, 
And find a grave, where smiling Victory 
Fad just spread out her fadeless rosy couch 
With garlands deck’d, the conq’rour’s well-earned meed! _ p. 239. 
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These extracts must now be brought to a close: but for the ad- 
vantage of the author, a selection is made of unmusical lines from 
all parts of his poem; some are so carelessly constructed that 
they cannot be read as prose or poetry. It is a vice that disfig- 
ures every page, but it is one that must not be tolerated in any 
writer to this extent. Indeed it were better to say at once; let 
us have harmonious poetry or rugged prose: but not such savage 
chauntings, which like the sounds emitted by barbarians from mus 
sical instruments are only the more terribly discordant to an ear 
familiar with harmony, in proportion as they are more capable of 
being awakened to a countless variety of tunes. The greater the 
charms aud powers of the instrument when touched by a master, 
the more horrible its discord when assailed by barbarism. The 
word or syllable necessarily emphatick is italicised where any 
emphasis can be placed. 


Assigned them and thus opened the debate. p. 36. 
To pass un-der some surreptitious form. p. 59. 

So Despotism ordains ever so mild. p. 86. 

With him, part-ed from him by death alone. p. 91. 
“ow virtue may yet overcome in death. p 65. 
Implore; more than Herculian arm: so strong. p. 74 
Thy lawful attribute—bles-sing to man. p. 94. 

Such as chaste maidens would blush to avow  p. 101. 
Known but to few. Here then oftin the shades of night. p. 102. 
Kazan thine and my own detested foe. p. 104. 

Relate events black-er than night itself. p. 106. 

In birth? Mine is yetto be known; but thine. p. 115. 
His curling lip quiv-er’d with direful rage; p. 117. 
The power we now o’er his person hold. 

Is left her, if so may be call’d the ills. p 125. 

Their fruitful bed: vul-ture like I will pounce. p. 127. 
Exuberant? Show they not an alarm. p. 136. 

And thou, meek and chaste Virgin Deity. 137 

A night, all premature, aw-fu/ and dark. p. 161 

To notice and joined in good fellowship. p. 172. 
Disclos’d a frightful chasm, dark and profound. p. 180. 
That lighted his funeral pyre! But lo! p. 196. 

But thou shalt fail nev-er—nev-er to rise. p. 207. 
Was followed by up-roar, confusion, rout. p. 226. 
The joy caus’d by his marvellous escape. p. 240 
Infatuated man! Little he thought 


To conclude: the faults in this werk have been industriously 
VOL. Vv. 51 
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pointed out. They are chiefly these: inattention to the structure 
of the verse: extending and contracting words without authority: 
the occasional use of phrases below the dignity of epick: a certain 
frigidity of language and manner that excites too little emotion 
in the reader: want of pauses at the end of the line: want ef uni- 
on between the sense and the ceesural pause, which is one of the in- 
dispensible requisites for poetry: and the use of familiar and 
sometimes low metaphors and imagery. It is very true, the poet 
may produce great authorities for the use of certain similes to 
which we have objected as disproportionate. Homer and Virgil 
both are inthe habit of exhibiting mighty scenery by miniature re- 
semblances. Heroes are transformed into lambs and tigers; and 
whole armies sink into the bustling insignificance of swarming bees. 
Such imagery is always degrading, no matter by whom it is sanc- 
tified: it is contemptible even in Homer and Virgil. All the pomp 
of language cannot give it dignity. In fact, were not these faults 
the faults of such men, they would be derided by the veriest 
school boy. Such continued effort is necessary to support the 
resemblance—that the original image appears in the pompous 
description with which it is envelloped—tike a pigmy overload- 
ed with the trappings of majesty, or strutting in the armour of a 
giant. Such are the faults, 

~The excellencies are these. A vigorous and steady imagina- 
lion, rather severe and expressive than rich fanciful or exuber- 
ant. Occasional illuminations of unqualified splendour: a gen- 
eral correctness in the propriety of epithet and phrase that is 
truly astonishing in a foreigner; and here and there the marching 
of sublimity. The faults ars rather those of labour than neg- 
ligence. The poet has amended the first impressions left by his 
fancy, in her fiery passage, until they have lost their character 
of impetuosity—until they have ceased to be the evidence of a 
spirit hurried forward in iis rapidity to some exalted goal, indif- 
ferent to its road, and scattering its glories alike over the rug- 
ged and the smooth, the precipice and the torrent. Notwith- 
standing the size of this volume, and the variety here exhibited, 
the mind of the reader will be impressed with a belief that this 
is not a fair specimen of his powers. Distrust oppress the heart 
too heavily in its first attempts at uttering the voice which swells 
in its most secret recesses. Itis hurried, broken, and inarticu- 
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late. Encouragement and experience are wanted to give it confi- 
dence. Then it will be heard in its strength. Be it tumultuous 
or steady, its melodies and varieties are all subject to its controul, 
and subordinate toits views. Let the author persist in his de- 
sign, if, as has been said before, he is supported by his own spirit: 
he may correct the faults of this; infuse into his future pages 
more of passion—and leave the dazzling irregularities that dis- 
tinguish the first wanderings of genius, untouched—unprofaned 
byamendment. Let his footsteps be seen as they were first im- 
printed: they burn then with a character that abundantly com- 
pensates for their want of distinctness. N. 


Churchill the Poet. 


There is a durable quality in sterling excellence, which ne 
time can obscure, and no revolution of taste, or change of man- 
ners can destroy; a certain beauty, so consonant to our original 
perceptions of harmony, grandeur and propriety, that wherever 
we meet it, it excites our admiration; and no local attire, or anti- 
quated disguise, can rob it of those intrinsick merits, which shine 
through one endless lapse of ages. Such are the paintings of 
Apelles, the statues of Phidias, the orations of Demosthenes, 
and the poetry of Homer; and such is the perfection of Shak- 
speare, the poems of Dryden; and to come to the immediate sub- 
ject of these remarks, the Satires of Churchill. 

Churchill like Savage, is an eminent example of the misfortunes 
of life, and perhaps of the crimes of licentiousness, blasting the 
noblest fruits of genius; and flinging the odium of vice, upon 
intellectual productions, which ought always to be independent of 
any influence from the moral character of the writer. This 
has caused him partly to be avoided by the grave and the virtuous; 
but it has not extinguished, nay it has not even eclipsed, the 
magick splendour of his inspired muse. Ata time, when from 
the millions of books that hourly swarm into life, millions are 
likewise hourly falling into oblivion; Churchill, although he has 


passed through more than half a century, still continues to be 
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read with pleasure, and to be quoted with pride; he lives in the 
midst of myriads who have fallen around him, who had better 
morals to grace their genius, and happier fortunes to foster them 
to perfection. This is at once a proof of his taste, and a sponta- 
neous tribute paid to the predominant vigour of a fervent imag- 
ination. 

The peculiar excellence of Churchill’s verse, consists in what 
has sometimes been censured as a fault; a bold and dashing vein 
of thought, expressed with correspondent vigour and impetuosity, 
with little attention to smoothness, and still less to harmony; 
Where every conception immediately swells into life, as it comes 
burning from the brain, and his very diction receives the brilliant 
glow of his torrid imagination. His imagery possesses the same 
character, and bears the deep stamp of an impassioned mind, al- 
Ways soaring on the wings of enthusiastick feelings. This was 
the natural form of his genius, which he encouraged and promot- 
ed by taking Dryden for his model, whom he deservedly prefers 
to Pope, whose languid sweetness clogs and tires, even in his 
shortest pieces. In his rhymes, however, Churchill is more regu- 
‘ ! lar and happy than his master; and with this single difference, 
i ‘ ‘a the description he has given us of that great poet, in his Apology, 
> may be justly applied to himsell, 
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Here let me bend, great Dryden, at thy shrine, 
8 Thou dearest name to all the tuneful nine. 
What if some dull lines in cold order creep, 
And with his theme the poet seems to sleep? 
. Still when his subject rises proud to view, 


See 
f 





Bt 0g With equal strength the poet rises too: 
me 4 With strong invention, noblest vigour fraught, 
fa) . Thought still springs up, and rises out of thought, 
“y ee ; Numbers ennobling numbers im their course, 
ia In varied sweetness flow, in varied force; 


The pow’rs of genius agd of judgment join, 
And the whole Art of Poetry is thine. 


In the cutting severity of hissatire,as well as in the laughable 
character of his humour, and the exquisite vivacity of his wit, 
Churchill, is without an equal in the English language. Compar- 
ed with other satirists, his ridicule wears the appearance of mas+ 
¢yline energy and full grown merit; while that ef other writers 
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in the saine path, looks like the puisne stature of a child, chatter- 
ing in feeble tones, an incoherent strain of senseless abuse: he is 
the god of laughter and of ridicule, seated at his ease, on a throne 
of violets and myrtle, overshadowed by bays. Wit stands be- 
fore him soliciting employment, and frequently meddling in his 
concerns, through her vivacious officiousness, without his bidding; 
wile merriment peeps over his shoulder, constantly winning the 
$»ectators to join in the gaiety of the scene. Being thus attend- 
ed »y the person of every satirical quality, he succeeds in all his 
designs without an effort; and lollingin ease and luxury, he lays 
vice prostrate; shames folly into reason, and burlesques presump- 
tion till it affects modesty. 

A contemporary writer, and an anonymous opponent, after 
having railed at the faults of Churchill, thus candidly pays the 
extorted tribute of admiration to his genius. 


The priest I grant has something clever, 

A something that will last forever. 

Let him in part become your pattern, 
Whose muse, now queen and now a slattern, 
Trick’d outin Poscind, rules the roast, 

Turns trapes and trollop in the ghost, 

By tnrns both tickles us and warms, 

And, drunk or sober, has her charms, 


Such was Churchill the poets; and Iam doubtful whether he 
will ever be fully equalled in the same path, by our English au- 
thor. If Byron resembles him in some particulars, he also dif- 
fers too much from him, on other points, to render a parallel be- 
tween them reasonable. S. 


Frank and George, 


Look ye—! have known them long”— 


Is you like it 


Frank and George were two brothers, one a madman, the other 
a fool; one a genius, the other a blockhead. The fomer burst up- 
on us like “unexpected Jight;” the latter rose steadily in a borrow- 
ed effulgence. The birthof Frank was hailed as a portent—he 
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was impatient for his allotted destiny and nature yielded to him: 
George comes soberly and authentically—his very character might 
have been anticipated from his extreme docility at the first open- 
ethis eyes. Frank kicked and squalled when the light shone 
upon him—but George went to sleep in its beam. 

Frank was a boy to be wondered at before he was put into jack- 
et and trowsers: George was unnoticed till he had become a 
strapping lad. The first was barbecuing grass hoppers—tortur- 
ing flies, and impaling cockroaches—while the last was winking 
over his alphahet. As he grew older, Frank was angling, fishing, 
playing truant, swearing and fighting from Sunday morning till 
Saturday night; while George was soberly pursuing his studies, 
and constantly rising in the good opinion of his instructors. One 
was always ragged and dirty, covered with tar that he had glean- 
ed from the rigging of vessels, as he was clambering to “touch the 
truck,” and paste collected from some manatfactory of kites: the 
ether was always clean and wholesome. 

Frank was fond of fighting himself, but would flog another 
when he caught him fighting—would suffer nobody to take his 
part against any boy, big or little. George would not fight in his 
own person—but always by proxy; and would always chuckle 
in his sleeve, when he saw his companions at loggerheads. 

As Frank grew up he was shunned by man, woman and child: 
George was courted by all. Frank had a proud spirit, and would 
not be trampled on—he knew he was not irretrievably lost—but 
people would treat him asif he was, and what could he du?—why 
“curse ’em and quit ’em,” satd Frank—and off he went, like a 
rocket, toa gambling party, a low dancing frolick—or a cock fight. 
George saw his descent, but was too soberly discreet to put forth 
his hand and stay his fall—*what can I do” said George, “he 
does’nt care a fig for my preaching.” 

Very true—but George had no busines to preach; he should 
have been the companion of Frank and have gradually seduced his 
brother from his vicious pursuits. He could have done this; for 
he was in no danger; he had little sensibility and was accustom- 
ed to a life of regularity, and the society of virtuous women. 
There was his adamant! Frank was spurned by virtuous wo- 
men—mothers dreaded him as a pestilence, and daughters dared 
not speak of the handsome profligate. Frank must have some 
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acquaintances of the other sex, and he sought the company of 


abandoned women only for society. He was undone.—The youth 
who is at home with a being he despises, trembles and loses all 
command of himself in the presence of one who awakens his 
respect. He who plays the tyrant with guilt, stands like an 
awkward school boy before the eye of innocence. Parents, be 
this your study, accustom your boys to the society of girls from 
their very childhood—there is no security like that for their future 
morals. Many a noble boy has been spoilt from mere sheepish- 
ness. He is not at ease at home, and must go where he will be 
at ease. 

George is held up as a model for parents---Frank as a beacon. 
Yet with all his virtues the former has more dastardly vices, and 
incorrigible faults than the latter---and with all his vices the 
latter has warmer and nobler virtues than the former. 

George has lived along to this day, a thick headed clever fel- 
low—who talks most excellent sense in most excellent language, 
on any subject—without asingle absurdity ora sparkle of char- 
acter orgenius. Frank is now on his death bed—and even there, 
he cannot link too serious sentences together—at this moment he 
will force tears into your eves by a single word, a look, or tone; 
and the next he will compel you to laugh in spite of yourself: he 
is full of absurdity and originality. What he does say you re- 
member, unconnected as it is. What is said by George is for- 
gotten as soon as said. The language of the first you condemr 
and repeat—of the latter you applaud and forget. 

George is courted by mothers and old maids—but Frank is the 
perpetual theme of young and blooming girls. 

Frank has some female acquaintances whoare women of sense, 
and would ensnare him if they could; but he tells them he does'nt 
care a fig for them, and laughs in their faces. George has many 
such acquaintances, and all admire him, but none seem half se 
anxious to entrap him for themselves, as for their particular 
friends. 

Frank ridicules their follies, exposes their tricks, and talks to a 
fine woman as he would tu a man in petticoats: there is no whin- 
ing, no flattery, no sentiment, and no moralizing—but on he goes! 
a hop, step and a jump, carries him ever |] subjects, but inte 
hone 
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George never forgets that he is talking with a woman: he is al- 
ways correct; always calm and proper Never sees, hears, or 
hints at her imperfections—occasionally gives her excellent ad- 
vice, which is forgotten as soon as'she has thanked him—and talks 
hike a book on every subject and every science. 

When Frank is engaged in a conversation on a subject that 
he feels—you might know by every muscle, gesture, and glance, 
what it was, though you were deaf as a post—his langunge is al- 
ways proportioned to his theme—be it big or little—with all his 
extravagancies. But George!—he sits, and moves, and speaks, 
and elevates his arms like clock-work with inflexible propriety 
and composure. 

The arm of George is at the service of any body that looks like 
a lady. Frank keeps his for his friends. George is the slave 
of many women—Frank the companion of a few. 

If George “happens in” ona still moonshiny evening, where 
any of these creatures of perfection, (meaning women) are for- 
getting themselves—a thing which Frank swears can never hap- 
pens in the nature of things: he can tell instantly if they be in- 
clined for a walk by their very manner of sitting in the chair; 
gnawing their gloves; looking from the window; or wondering 
“where they are a going” as they look on the passing multitudes: 
his hat is where it should be in a jiffy—gloves drawn on—stick 
under his arm—and straight they are off—tight boots or tired 
limbs to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But Frank will sit still and enjoy all their hints, and twists, and 
attitudes: and be as dull as a post in the mischief of his heart— 
and perhaps bolt out at once: “don’t go—see what you are at— 
compose yourselves—understand it all--won’t budge, won’t—-if I 
do hang me. 

George would go into the mud any time upto his knees, rather 
than walk before a lady when she was crossing a plank. Frank 
would whistle, bound before, and tell her to follow him; or bid her 
go on, and promise to “pick her up” if she fell. 

I have seen George walking with a new acquaintance in a bad 
road---there would be a good path wide enough for one: both 
were your polite sort of gentry, who are usually most exquisite 
blockheads on such occasions, and both would walk in the mud, 
— never walks in an unexplored path, is never daring or 
original. 
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Frank, in such a case would “d--n them both for two nincoms, 
and keep the path himself, whether the other did or not. This 
was always his way; such paths are often seen in life—-a well 
trodden sate way---the foot path of single gentlemen; but rarely 
trodden by couples. Frank always goes first in unfrequented 
paths. The first goes safe, said he, the follower gets all the 
knocks~-did you never pull away the branches of a tree and 
hear them hit anothers head in recoiling? 

Frank, if he sees any thing that pleases him, says so: at the 
church, at the theatre, or in the street, what he likes is seen in 
his countenance. But George, his manner is alike in all--a con- 
stant well bred apathy. 

Frank would not shock a modest woman for his soul; but if 
one should speak, or look anything that astonished him, he would 
tell her so if it was in church: George is always the same agree- 
able, polite, gentlemanly fellow to every thing on earth that looks 
like a woman. 

One is impudent—the other modest: one says yes and no 
plumply, the other faintly—one praises and blames intrepidly, the 
other never blames, but always praises with hesitation and fear- 
fulness. 

Frank has’nt an acquaintance on earth that would not rejoice 
to hear he had broken his neck: strangers are less inveterate, 
for they may never have smarted in his company; or, struck by his 
look and air they might not believe the slanders reported of him: 
and as for his friends, they would rather hear that their own necks 
were broken than his. 

George has nota friend on earth, and never can have one; but 
he has a multitude of acquaintances—acquaintances who would 
be entliusiastick if they could. You will hear them at all hours 
be-praising poor George—and be-cursing poor Frank. What an 
excellent, sensible, precious young gentleman that George is, you 
will hear them say—what an honour he will be to his profession! 
How happy that woman must be who wins him! fand here, if it 
be a woman that speaks, she always yawns) what a pity that 
liair-brained scape-gallows is his brother! and then, whoever is 
speaking, you will hear an angry tone—and if there are any 
young ladies present, you may see their eyes sparkle—while they 
will put up their pretty lips with a most equivocal expression of 
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abhorrence for that sad dog of aFrank “The abandoned prefli- 
gate! the uprincipled wretch! the unfeeling villain’” they may 
say—and you will see the dear creatures warm themselves into 
such a vehement contempt and hatred for the profligate, that it 
is ten to one if he should chance to pass when either of them 
was alone, she might call him in to give him a piece of her mind. 
And yet, I have heard a remarkably intelligent old lady, who 
had nieces but no children that were known of—after she had ex- 
hausted herself in denunciations on the luckless Frank—after she 
had heaped caution upon caution before the path of her beautiful 








romping nieces—which you might know would be overleaped the 
very first decent opportunity, if for no other purpose than to see 
the monster that was held up to their fancies, as gifted with such 
terrifick potency, whose approach was death—and whose compa- 
ny was to be shunned asa pestilence—after she had worried her- 
self nearly out of breath against Frank, she would heave a long 
sigh-“and yet,” she would say, “he might be any thing he pleased.” 

It is too true—one cannot help liking the rascal in spite of his 
vices and extravagancies. O Genius! what mayest thou not 
consecrate. All that debases man—all that tells of terrour, 
wretchedness, haggard disgrace and infamy—when poured upon 
him from a—a-~a---hem! In short—the terrible effulgence of the 
warriour’s plume dazzles the eye too much in the contemplation 
of the blood to be---to be seen---.* 

Put Frank into the company of twenty different persons in 
succession---or even at the same time-—all equally qualified to 
judge of him; and each will form and express a different opinion 
of his character. He is twenty different persons to them. To 
each man he is a distinct, complete--and consistent character. 
one will call him manly and intrepid in his sentiments—-another 
presumptious and impudent—-a third, a genius indeed---a fourth, 
an extravagant rattle brain. One will believe his to be an extra- 
ordinary mind and destined to move high in some elevated sphere, 
when he shall have subdued his licentious imagination: Another 
will think his any thing but a great mind, and deny his destiny. 


*Note by afriendin the absence of the Editor —This will remind our 
readers of a late exquisite flourish of oratory. “She was as lovely—as love- 
ly—-sir—as an angel, sir: and as virtuous sir—as virtuous as—as—as could 
ve expected.”-— 
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One wonders at his intimate acquaintance with the human heart, 
and the manners of men---and another will deny him even 
the experience of his stupid brother. 

Frank is a perfect Proteus, of illimitable resources and de- 
signs; changing, and vanishing, and reappearing before your very 
eyes; possessed of inconceivable versability, exercising a ve- 
locity of thought that outstretches the flight of the understand- 
ing; like the bolt of heaven, shattering and exposing every 
thing it touches. 

George is forever the same, his very garbis the same, summer 
and winter, rain er shine; he would move as fast at a funeral as ata 
fire, goes up hilland down with the same step, and would’nt turn 
aside if you should cry mad dog! at his keels, until he had satis- 
fied himself respecting the doctrines of hydrophobia. For George 
is always prudent; he is none of your ninnihammers who are to 
be bitten without a remedy. 

Year after year, George is so exactly the same that we never foy- 
get his face, though we forget him: when he is met he is known; 
Frank is never the same fora single hour, he is never forgotten, 
but his face is, and often in an unaccountable manner. I have 
known him one week; met him the next, and doubted; another 
has passed, we have met again, and I was sure he could not be 
the Frank I had met at . A whole year after this, I have 
met him again in a stage, in the evening; he was in high spirits; 
the first word he spoke—the first sound of his voice brought him 
fresh to my memory, and I could have sworn to him if it were 








dark as Egypt. 

Such is Frank; and such is George. The first ts a dangerous 
young man; the latter a useless one. One has many vices; the 
other no virtues. One I love with all his vices, and would give 
myself, almost, to redeem; the other I can neither love or care for. 
The first I struggle to avoid from duty; the latter I struggle to 
meet from the same impulse; with both it is ineffectual. Tecan do 
neither; I cannot shun Frank though I would; and when T would 
*o to meet the plegmatick, equable, moderate, insignificant 
George my steps, involuntarily lead me to the chamber of Frank. 

Within this hour I have seen Frank probably for the last time; 
he ison his death bed; I went there in tears and came away in 
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tears; and yet he made me laugh repeatedly while I was there. 
He is sensible of his situation; but his character is formed; he 
cannot weep in reality and will not pretend it. Frank is vicious 
and thoughtless: but not weak. He would rather be a criminal 
than a hypocrite. 

“How came this affair?” said I to him, while T sat by his side 
and watched the mischief of his eye as it rested on a venerable 
old gentleman who was feeling his pulse and gazing on his face 
with an expression of invincible composure. 


Frank made no reply, but after gazing steadily on the counte- 
nance of the old maa for some moments, suddenly winked in 
his face. 

The surgeon started; dropped his hand and looked at him with 
much anxiety, as if expecting something of an alarming nature to 
succeed. 

Not a muscle moved in the face of Frank. 


The surgeon was about returning to his office; already was his 
arm stretched towards the hand tnat lay extended upon the 
quilt; already were his fingers mechanically raised for their ap- 
plication to the wrist—when Frank uttered a short quick cry, 
more like some animal in distress, than like a wounded man, 
and suddenly snapped at the approaching hand. 


The surgeon half echoed the cry, and retreated in evident tre- 
pidation, with his face towards the bed where Frank was throw- 
ing himself into a variety of distortions, and twitching convul- 
sively in all his members; the moment the surgeon felt the door 
behind him, he turned suddenly and with every mark of horrour 
precipitately descended, 

“Well Bob,” said Frank to me as soon as he had gone, while a 
sudden contraction of his brow showed the operation of some 
searching and sudden pain, “He thinks I’m mad; hand me that 
book.” 

I handed it to him—as George half rose to prevent me. 

“Sit down George,” said he, “don’t meddle—I’ve heard your 
croakings, and now you may listen to mine—read that Bob,” 
(pointing toa leaf turned down.) 

I read it: it was a well told anecdote of the whimsical Frank- 
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lin; a trick that he had once played off to frighten some person, by 
fei;ning madness. 

“And have you played off the same trick,” said I, “on that wor- 
thy man ——” He nodded yes; George shook his head 
with an expression of sorrow that startled me; was | mistaken! 
could that be the stupid George, the insensible, icy blockhead? 

He was in tears, and struggling to hide them! 

I could have hugged him to ny heart; and begged his pardon for 
the injustice I had done him. 

“Sit down Bob—I'II tell you how it was,” said Frank, not ob- 
serving his brother, “I have been shot by a coward—he has been 
shot by a coward. I thought he would’nt fight, and he thought 
I would’nt. Both were in a frolick at first. I bullied, and threat- 
ened to send him a challenge; giving him my name before a 
crowd of people to prove my courage and appal him at once. 
He took it in the same way for the same reason. I was assured 
he would back out if 1 challenged him, and so 1 challenged him. 
He was told that if he accepted it, I would never meet him: and 
he accepted it. I was confident that he accepted it to trighten me; 
that he would never come to the ground, and so I went there: he 
was there because he was equally confident that [ would’nt come. 
The ground was measured, and I was the first to take my pistol 
in expectation of an apology; he did the same thing; our pistols 
were placed in our hands, and at the word fire, from mere terrour 
both were shot.” 

“Bob, this is the truth; I would have apologized to him fifty 
times before 1 would have shot him, much more, before 1 would 
have been shot, and I know he would have done the same to me; 
but hang it, I felt so confoundedly dry in the mouth that I could’nt 
speak if | would: sol shot him in pure self defence, taking care 
tu shut up both eyes that I might shoot him by chance, and now, 
here am I, and he—” (he faltered) “he is dead, poor fellow.” 

Tlefthim. Frank is probably no more. Henceforth George 
ismy model. I have learnt by the fate of that young man that such 
genius is spurious; that such companions are death. 1 did George 





injustice. George in reality had more of the strength of genius 
than Frank. His genius is useful, tobe depended on; that of poor 
Frank destructive and irregular, baffling calculation, and cheating 
the confidence of friendship. The genius of Frank was extrava- 
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gance; that of George soberness and solidity. Frank was a meteor; 
George a planet. One was a rare and curious plant loaded with 
flowers, whose fragrance was stupefaction; whose breathing was 
death; the other of a sturdier fabrick, more common but more 
abundantly beneficial; true, it bore no flowers, but its fruit was 
the pledge of perpetual endurance; of a hardy posterity for the pro- 
tection of the traveller and the nursing of fountains. One was 
the produce of the hot-house; the other of the desert. One the vice 
of luxuriance, the other the virtue of barrenness. One you should 
shun though you met it where all was green and fresh and beauti- 
ful; the other you would hail as a shelter from the storm or heat, 
as the offspring of strength and the monarch of the wood, though 
you meet it in desolation, outspreading its sceptres over the sol- 
itudes of the mountain and the desert. Frank was all eccentric- 
ity; George had none of it; he was above it. Genius is full of 
eccentricity, I grant; but eccentricity is net genius. A great man 
is eccentrick without effort; a little man labours to be so. George 
was naturally eccentrick, but his was a disposition to a sober ec- 
centricity, and he strove against the propensity. Frank was ar- 
tificially eccentrick and it was his study to dazzle and astonish. 
N. 
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What is the chief excellence of Shakspeare? 


I answer: his simplicity, his artlessness—those unallected 
rouches of natural eloquence, in which the man only is heard; 
where the poet and the dramatist are mute. Very great criticks 
have pronounced his daring originality to be his chief excel- 
lence; this is little else than pronouncing a departure from all the 
rules of criticism his distinguishing perfection, for in that only 
is the originality of Shakspeare ever shown. 

Others have considered his preéminent attribute to be that 
amazing distinctness to be seen in his characters. ‘The boldness 
of his delineation; the depth and gravity of his colouring; the 
broad masses of shade that distinguish the favourite produc- 
tion of his pencil. I too can reverence his grandeur and rugged- 
ness; and feel something like a sentiment of admiration at con- 
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templating what Ido not understand, as well as another. I too can 
wonder at the depth of his researches into the human character; 
can believe his licentious extravagancies to be the necessary ef- 
fects of exuberant genius; can shake when [ hear the name of 
Shakspeare pronounced as if [ listened to his incantations over 
the tombs, and heard the stirring of the bones in obedience to his 
call. This I can do, beeause it is the fashion—as well as another; 
but if [ were to point out what most forcibly strikes me in his 
works as evidence of his superiority, it would not be to where his 
displays are those of a supernatural being, to whom the spirits 
of heaven and earth and air are obedient, as his worshippers 
declare; but it should be to his intrepid exhibitions of passion and 
cuilt. 

But in all such paintings you see too much of the artist. The 
hand of the master is too apparent. While you should be stand- 
ing in awe with your arms folded on your breast, or half uplifted 
in wonder at the creation before you—you are only thinking of 
the creator. When you should feel a desire to prostrate your- 
self in secrecy before the beings he had assembled, while an in- 
voluntary stooping of your form should tell your feelings without 
observation; you are probably talking aloud, with vehement ac- 
tion, and witha heat that you fancy to be enthusiasm. You are talk- 
ing of genius, fancy and all that; but not by appealing to the heart. 
You are not pronouncing even your own opinion with sincerity; 
but you are maintaining the supremacy of Shakspeare with the 
authorities of the multitude. Such are the pictures that one loves 
to contemptate in a croud. But his masterpieces are those that 
you would take to your closet; study in solitude with an anxiety 
to conceal from every living being, what were the feelings of 
your own heart. 

The first is a tribute paid to criticks and coxcombs; the latte: 
is the spontaneous effusion of the spirit in the contemplation of 
nature and genius; the gushing of the heart that is smitten by 
its omnipotence. 

The character of Macbeth for example: this is a compound of 
noble qualities rendered contemptible by an unnatural super- 
stition. It would be idle to reply that the witches, their predic- 
tions, and the effects of their sorcery, in inspiring such a heart as 
his, with such purposes, were only compliments to the age: that 
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when Shakspeare wrote, such effects were the themes of the most 
elevated moralists—that a belief in the existence of the Weird 
Sisters, was an article of tieir faith; a part of their religion; in 
short, that witch-ology was a science; that even now as Johnson 
says of Ghosts, while they deny their existence with their lips, 
they confess it by their fears. Let this be the defence; such ar- 
guments never will justify such absurdity. A gallant man, like 
Macbeth, with a heart so stout, could never have been stimulated 
beyond his nature and allegiance by such machinery in any age, 
The human heart is always the same. In the thickest darkness 
of superstition such men as Macbeth believe as little in the exis- 
tence of witches, as they do in the most enlightened ages. In 
such ages, it is true, such men as Macbeth might pretend to be- 
lieve them. They might tremble with artificial credulity. The 
phantoms to which they prostrate themselves in darkness with 
the multitude, are examined in light and alone, by themselves, 
The Macbeths of the world, in all ages, are the ministers, the 
priests of these idols. They sce them behind the scene; and 
they play off their terrours with as much indifference, as a pup- 
pet master may the miniature thunders and tempests of Olym- 
pian Jove. 

It must be remembered by the way, that Macbeth was not @ 
religious enthusiast; he knew nothing of the bible, or if he had, 
he would have disregarded it. For sucha man, who could mur- 
der one of the “Lor«d’s anointed” would not be very likely to be- 
lieve in witches, because the bible spoke of one. I mention this 
because very grave and very learned men have made laws pune 
ishing witches with death; and others, quite as grave and learned, 
have executed them. But their’s was a religious superstition— 
the most uncontrolable of any; and when such laws were passed, 
a judge who should have dared to express a doubt that every ug- 
ly old woman who had been seen with a broom, was a bona fide 
witch, would probably have been stripped of his ermine and tume 
bled from his seat for an infidel. But warriours, such as Macbeth, 
would not be so fettered: they might be fettered it is true, but it 
would be with chains they could throw off with pleasure; 
chains worn in publick, and thrown aside in private. 

In a word, when such men as Macbet! believe in witches, they 
doit abroad to deceive others: but here Macbeth is taught to be- 
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lieve in them at home, to deceive himself. In the solitude of his 
chamber, Macbeth should have been made to unfold his heart, 
and if he must be a murderer, let him be so; but let him not be a 
fool. If the thoughts conjured up in his mind by the predictions 
of the “midnight hags,” are suffered to assume the threatening 
aspect that afterwards proves so fatal to the aged Duncan, it 
should be seen as policy, not superstition in Macbeth. He 
should not believe in them, yet should act as if he did. That is, 
had he companions, murderers, conspirators to inspire: men sub- 
ordinate to him in intellect as in the loftiness of his ambition, he 
might have drawn forth this pageantry, and thus awakened their 
vulgar confidence in his claims. A prediction from the priestesses 
of futurity would be considered prophetick, by his inferiour ruf- 
fians. The poet might justly have made his hero declare his confi- 
dence in their predictions, and his submission to their decrees; 
but he could not justly give him that confidence, or bow him in 
such submission. The first he might have done consistently 
with the dignity of his station: the latter he could not without 
degrading his manhood. 

This is the great fault in the portrait of Macbeth. But the 
poet has the art to conceal it in a great measure—and this may 
be said in confidence of all Shakspeare’s master-pieces. Their 
natures are compounded of qualities, which, beneath the touch of 
any other master, would never be made to amalgamate. 

Much of his colouring is such an unnatural mixture that no 
modern painter would have the hardihood to imitate him. Is this 
denied? Let me ask what dramatist of the present age would 
dare to make a Richard kneel with success before the wife of a 
man he had just butchered; and this in a publick street—when 
she was attending his bloody remains to their last home! Who 
would dare obtrude such an unsightly wretch before a lovely 
woman—while he was fresh from the slaughter of her young 
and princely husband! Richard kneels before her—utters a few 
extravagant compliments to her bright eyes, and wins her whole 
heart and soul: by the grossest flattery, a monster wins a widow 
over the dead body o! her young husband, whom he has slain, 
while he is yet reeking with his blood! 

Would not such an exhibition be an insult to the understand- 

ing of amodern audience? [t would. Well then, it was always 
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an insult to the understanding. Richard is a character; and 
characters are not changed by fashion. Such a scene was folly 
then—it was intemperate and unpardonable extravagance then, 
even in Shakspeare, the god of our idolatry. 

Such an opinion may appear presumptous—but in despite of 
Johnson, Warburton, Reynolds, Malone, Steevens, and all the 
cloud of commentators that obscure his effulgence in their offi- 
cious worship—I dare to repeat it. It was absurdity then—and 
ever will be, though the absurdity of the mightiest genius. It 
was unnatural, and even Shakspeare may not hallow such de- 
partures from the model that nature has consecrated for the study 
of man. 

So in Othello. Who can sympathise with the distresses of 
Desdemona? We listen to the gallant Meor as we would to any 
high spirited black fellow who knew how to love like a soldier— 
but what are our sensations to find him in love with a white wom- 
au! to find that white woman returning his affection with pas- 
sionate tenderness! If this is absurd to us—whose eyes are fa- 
miliar with these outrages on nature in real life, what must have 
been the sensation excited in England at its first representation? 
It is true, the Moor is only a Moor, and not a negro—but yet he 
is black; and were not the union consecrated by the benediction 
of Shakspeare, every audience would shudder at the abject pol- 
lution of Desdemona. It is not only unnatuaral, it is beastly. 

Soin Romeo. The bard intends to pourtray a passionate, ar- 
dent, tender, and unaffected lover. All his commentators, and 
all the heroes of the buskin so understand the character; and 
they have enough to justify them in so understanding it. But 
read that scene where Romeo and his loved one are holding con- 
verse by the moon, on a still night—in such an hour that a com- 
mon man who is not in love scarcely dare to open his lips; he feels 
as if he was distributing the holy stillnes; as if it were profanity 
to utterasound. I forget the passage, but I remember poor Ro- 
meo in the depth of his tenderness—when his heart is overflow- 
ing in thankfulness to heaven and his mistress—this Romeo re- 
peats aset speech—for no man could pronounce such a speech ou 
emergency in the presence of any decent woman—he tells her, 
her eyes are two stars—and then, which is certainly a most: nat- 
tiral touch fer a man in love like Romeo—alone with his mistress 
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on a moon-shiny night—when he would have too little composure 
to say yes, and no, in the right place—then, he tells her that if her 
two eyes were placed in the aforesaid heaven, they would be 
abundantly brighter than what are denominated stars, and would 
outshine the whole firmament; and that the said stars are already 
retiriag from sheer envy. As L said before, I forget the words, 
but they are more extravagant than I have represented them, for 
they are in blank verse. Is this nature! are these the sentiments of 
a inan in love? of such a man as Romeo? so tender, so devoted! 
No, they are not. Had Shakespeare meant to show an extrava- 
gant coxcomb—a lacquey, acting love to impose on some board- 
ing school heroine, it would have been perfect. Was such his 
purposer If it was I yield—but then, there are other passages that 
would as ill suit the lacquey. 

Let it not be said that discords are necessary in musick— 
clouds in the firmament—that faults are necessary and- compos 
nent parts of every human character: for though this be granted, 
yet we say even absurdities are natural—yon do not hear the 
voice of the trumpet, the creaking of carriage wheels, or the 
clashing of spears, in a simple Scotch melod y—rainbows are nat- 
ural as well as clouds—both are seen together—but rainbows are 
not seen when the firmament is covered with clouds—they are 
not seen in the night—we are not terrified with comets and star 
shooting in the day time. Every absurdity, and every fault of 
the human character has its appropriate resting place as well as 
every virtue. 

A brave man cannot be a little of a coward; an honest man 
a little of a scoundrel; nor a sincere lover a little insincere. A 
man must be a brave man or a coward; an honest man or a scoun- 
drel; a sincere, or aninsincere lover. But Romeo is both sin- 
cere and incencere, or the language he speaks is nonsense; and | 
would rather believe that Shakspeare had failed in language, 
than in character. ‘Therefore, | do believe that Romeo loves 
sincerely; and when he is made to talk in language inconsistent 
with sincerity, it is the fault of the poet, and not his. 

But admitting if you please that, even this extravagance of Ro- 
meo’s may be natural, is that sufficient to sanction it? There 
are many unnatural clouds in the heavens. Many a landscape 


has a gaudiness that no painter would dare to transfuse into a 
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copy. All the features of nature, are not necessarily natural. 
Let a painter copy one of these extravagant skies that we some- 
tines see, or dare to sprinkle such colouring over his canvas, as 
we see sometimes at sunset, and we should pronounce him mad. 
The more faithful the copy, the more perfect the imitation—the 
more our ridicule would increase. Why is this?—because such 
a painting would be unnatural. Lf unnatural on canvass, it must 
be so on earth. The caprices of nature are not what we are to 
copy. She hasa general and a particular aspect; the former is 
like the face of health and youth, to which every heart assents at 
once as an indication of health and vigour; the latter is the dis- 































torted, ricketty offspring of wretchedness and disease; we should 
shrink from ii with horrour even though it be natural. But it is 
not. Nature is necessarily perfect. It is the nature of a 
man to be born with an eye each side of his nose; a man may be 
born with both eyes on one side, but is that natural? All the 
world can judge of the nature which ts ferever before us notwith- 
standing its varieties; out of that which is less frequent, only the 


y artist can judge. Shakspeare wrote for the whole human fami- 
Sh A Jy; not for criticks, or metaphysicians, and he was wrong to com- 
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ge ae pound qualities even if they were natural; if their being so, 


could be only known by criticks and metaplhysicians. Every ac- 
) pny 

quaintance of ours has a natural face; when diseased, we say he 

does not look natural; as he recovers, we say he begins to look 
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natural. Soit is with all the exhibitions of nature in the human 
character; their general appearance sould be our study, not the 
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aspect of disease and occasional deformity. It is the duty of an 
artist, be he a poet or a painter, to copy from her general attitudes, 
air, and colouring; and if a limb be so exhibited, however natural- 
ly, as to disturb the simplicity of tie piece with all but artists, 
let him conceal it in his drapery, or not report it at all. Adinit 
that a limb may be very natural, though distorted; for distorted 
limbs are seen; that a man may be a tender lover, trembling in 
awe before the “majesty of loveliness,” and yet pouring out com- 
pliments that no extravagance could fabricate off-hand; yet 
such is not the nature which the poet or th» painter is to copy. 
So much for such excellencies of Shakspeare. His dramatick 
distinctness and ascendency are all of this character. But his 
very absurdities are hailowed. ‘They cannot be approached pro- 
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fanely. ‘The judgement falls prostrate and closes its eyes in ter- 
rour before the stupendous operations of his power; and Criti- 
cism while she hears his thunders and sees his spectres at work 
in the firmament, murmurs her disapprobation tov faintly to be 
heard. 

Permit me now to give some examples of what I think his 
chiefexcellence. They are selected from Lear, which may be 
considered his greatest drama. And I think it may be said with 
confidence that, if there are any passages in his works where the 
author appears totally unconscious of his powers, itis in these. 
They were written carelessly; and probably Shakspeare himself 
might have denied them if they had been quoted to him a week 
after they had becn written. There is no parade, no pomp, ne 
eifurt avout them; all is that of unaffected touching simplicity. It is 
evident from their situation that the author was ignorant of their 
force, or at least produced them without effort or intention; for 
whenever he puts forth his strength, he seems always fully pre- 
pared; he never jumps till he has swung his arms. Always when 
premeditated, you see the gradual accumulation of his powers, as 
in his soliloquies; or else a sudden concentration of force that an- 
nounces his purpose; as when Lear rebukes the angels of the 
storm, and then submits uncomplainingly for they were not his 
daughters; or where he first meets mad Tom, and enquires if he 
tov, had given crowns to his dauglters, and will not believe that 
ought else beneath the skies could so subdue a man, 

Such a reflection is perfectly beautiful and natural. The aged 
monarch whose “old white head” has been exposed tothe “servile 
ministers” of the tempest in conspiracy with his unnatural chil- 
drea, could imagine no other affliction that might reduce a man to 
such a deplorable extreinity as this of poor Tom, who is shivering 
naked before him in the abandonment of his intellect. This is 
natural and beautiful; but it is precisely what must happen of 
course; it is anticipated by every reader the moment mad Lear 
and mad ‘Tom have met. 

Here is another example of his preparation. And these few 
words “I confess that Iam old,” are exquisitely simple, natural 
and affecting, but the remainder, are a burlesque. One is the ter- 
rible reproach of a father and a monarch; the other of a bitter, 
sarcastick, petulant old man who would rather provoke than 
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subdue. Then, itis not the “cholerick king” that speaks; but 
an irritating old woman. 


“ Dear daughter,” (he says) “J confess that I am old.” 


This is worthy of Lear, and their hearts must have trem- 
bled; but he continues: 


Age is unnecessary—on my knees I beg 
That you'll vouchsafe me raiment—bed—and board. 


How beneath the majesty of Lear! But the thought must be 
run down. 

Such is the nature of Shakspeare: such are his meditated at- 
tacks on the heart; and they effect their purpose. Our sympa- 
thies must pour. But not so silentiy---so surely---as from those 
unpremeditated touches. In the former you perceive his ap- 
proaches; you anticipate his purpose, and you are doubly fortifi- 
ed against the assault. Ifthe heart is not carried by sapping or 
by stratagem it will rarely be carried at all; for no man is wil- 
ling to subject his feelings to the pleasure of another. They 
abide in a fortress that is rarely, if ever, carried by storm. 

But the following are totally ofa different character. You see 
Lear, and Lear alone—not the “foolish, fond old man,” but an 
aged monarch, struggling to sustain the majesty of his unshel- 
tered head, before the ingratitude of his own children. You for- 
get Shakspeare. 


“Oh let me not be mad,” he exclaims, “not mad, sweet heaven! 
Keep me intemper: I would not be mad.” 


All comments would be useless there; who does not see his old 
heart swelling; his trembling hands pressed upon his brow, and 
the tears gathering slowly in his aged eye. 

Again: he goes to one daughter to prefer a complaint against 
the other. While he is yet telling of his indignities to his child 
ina strain of doubtful, dissatisfied self-reproach for stooping to 
do even this, and watching her countenance for the first symp- 
toms of indignation, to justify him in clasping her to his heart and 
hiding his face in one bosom that would yet offer him a sanctua- 
ry; at that moment the author of his calamity appears; the two 
sisters embrace; the judge and the criminal, are locked heart to 
heart before the eves of the sufferer. 
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Then thit aged man feels himself alone indeed: but even 
yet the father is too much for the monarch. He appeals to her 
with the adjuration of a broken heart; of one that had made his 
last effort in helplessness and failed; who had tottered on the 
verge ofa precipice; had stretched forth his arms for the last 
time to a child, and that child had retreated ‘rom his embrace. 

He had promised not to curse her when the “rash mood” was 
on; and what could he do? At first he is silent. Regan then be- 
gins an unfeeling expostulation; then justifies her sister, and al- 
most reproaches him with the decay of his faculties. 


“f prythe daughter,” (says the venerable man,) “do not make me mad 
I will not trouble thee— my child: farewell! 


We’ll no more meet—no more see one another 


Then was the desolation of the father felt indeed. Such is the 
simplicity I mean, so unaffected! so irresistable. 

Again: when his reason returns, after a few broken exclaia- 
tions, as he struggles to clear his recollection. 


“Tam mightily abused,” he says, “I should even die with pity 
To see one thus. J know not what I say.” 


And again: he recovers and finds Cordelia on his bosom; at first 
he doubts, he asks if it be a vision. Ter tears drop on his hand. 

“Be your tears wet?” he asks, and then finding it is indeed his 
daughter, and overcome with gratitude to heaven, and that sub- 
mission of the heart that has been spurned by the world, when it 
finds something that loves it in its desolation; he, whose majesty 
had stood so sternly erect before the wrath of his daughter and 
the tumult of the elements; unbending in his old age, and un- 
yielding even in madness—now says to the creature that weeps 
for him: 


“If you have poison for me, I will drink it.” 


[have done. Such simplicity---so uupremeditated---so sooth- 
ing; that steals upon you so insensibly---like some melancholy 
musick heard over the waters in the stillness of night, whose 
wonderful power can only be known by its effects and not con- 
templated in their cause—such simplicity is the chief excel 
tence of the wonderful Shakspeare 
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Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto IV. bu lord Byron. Philadelphia, pub- 
lished by M. Thomas. 


The sequel to Childe Harold has at length appeared. — It shall 
be subjected to a severe analysis. The poetry of lord Byron has 
hitherto been measured rather in the spirit of enthusiasm, than of 
criticism throughout the pages of the Portico. It is time that he 
should be treated as other men are; for it is long since he begun 
to act like other men. 

In the concluding stanza of this poem the noble author endea- 
vours to awaken our fears. He more than insinuates that this is 
to be the Jast of his labours: not merely the last of his Childe 
Harold, but the last of all his poems. 

If this be true, his lordship should be congratulated; it is the 
only thing that can keep him respectable for this age. He isa 
great man it is true; but he has a multitude of little follies. He 
can command the most rebellious spirit, whether it be the inhabi- 
tant of space, or the tenant of the human bosom; whether it be 
one of those who ride on the “vollied lightnings,” and disturb the 
vast machinery of the universe, or only those of a subordinate 
character, the stirrirs of our fancy and our feelings; he can com- 
mand them all; but he is not satisfied with such command. [lis 
stupendous tmagery frequently degenerates into frivolity and 
conceit, and after a magnificent exhibition of his attributes, as au- 
gust and overwhelming, as those of the pagan thunderer, like him 
he will stoop to earth aud degrade the majesty of his brow—and 
eye, under the various aspects of absurdity and extravagance. 
Like him too, he is not content with wielding the thunder bolt 
he would play with withered garlands. If he be assailed by the 
tumultuous workings of mortal passions, in a manner proportion- 
ed to his elevation—he must exhibit preternatural weakness. 
If he be a Jupiter in love, he must be a Jupiter in folly. He can- 
not always hold converse with bis mistress like a god, while the 
thunders are rolling around; while the earth is quaking; while all 
the heavens are dissolving in clouds of fragrance, and the chant- 
ings of his invisible ministry are heard; while we feel 
that even Jupiter may be visited with the passions of a morta! 
and not be degraded. He is not content with this, he must as- 
sume the attributes of a brute, and love like a beast. 
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So with Byron, he can sit as hig: in the empire of poesy, and 
he will descend as low. He has no rival in lis sublimity, and no 
equalin his mockery. 

Yes—Byron has endeavoured to inpress us with a belief that 
this is the last of his displays. Should it be so in truth, it would 
be the wisest thing his lordship ever did; it would be plain com- 
monsense. He would forget the buskin and act in prose. But 
he will not do this—he cannot doit, and for the reasons assigned 
below. He will continue to write till he is forzotten—absolutely 
forgotten by the world. By the few who know how to estimate 
his powers, his works can never be forgotten; they will only 
erieve that he shall cease to be himself. To them, the author of 
the Corsair, and the preceeding canto of Childe Harold can nev- 
er cease to be; but even with them lord Byron may be no more. 
The former will be gazed upon in reverence, while the latter is 
subjected to the drudgery of booksellers and the ribaldry of beer 
house criticks, 

But this is only a trick of his lordship’s publisher, the publick 
need not be alarmed: while Byron lives he will continue to 
write. 

Lest it be denied that such an attempt is made in this poem, 
the proofs are exhibited. In the prefatory address to Mr. Hob- 
house—an address of some length compared with the usual bre- 
vity of lord Byron’s prose essays, he (lord B.) acknowledges that 
he and the pilgrim are one. He is tired of playing a part, and 
fancying that he is concealing his individual character under the 
aspect and attitude of another. He acknowledges that he has 
stiven hard to keep the author and the Childe separate; but he 
las striven unsuccessfully and now, in the very last scene, he 
throws off the buskin and the cloak that supported him in his 
dramatick pageantry, and comes forth the downright, incorrigible 
George Gordon Byron. He is no longer the hero of the boards; 
he is the man of the green room. But even yet he is an actor. 
On the stage he maintains one character, distinct and consistent 
‘throughout; but behind the curtains he is neither one thing nor 
another. While playing Childe Harold he had a character to 
support, and he supported it with dignity: he was rarely seen oc- 

‘upied in business unworthy of his haughty, cold blooded, misan- 
‘wopy. But now—he will be dabbling in every thing. He will 
TOR. V- 54 ~ 
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play you any thing, from desperate tragedy, to the most beggarly 
pantomime. Macbeth, or Ton Thumb; old Lear, or the hero in 
the Forty Thieves; Hamlet, Timour, or Dickey Gossip. Is not this 
true? What were his amusements when not engaged in the 
scenery of his Childe Harold? Blackguarding the Prince Re- 
gent and Fitzgerald, writing farewells to Bonaparte, and to— 
England; cursing Scotchmen and the wet nurse of his wife; apos- 
trophising his country; making love songs, for nobody knows who, 
and weaving stupid epigrams and doggerell rhymes. 

Will he not do the same things again?---most assuredly; but this 
is not all he will do to degrade himself, as shall be shown pre- 
sently. But to return to the question whether Byron does inti- 
mate any intention of hanging up his harp. In the preface he 





throws by his pilgrim’s staff, cloak and sandals; or rather identi- 
fies himself with the pilgrim in express words, and declares he 
and the Childe are one. This is precisely what was anticipated 
in the review of his Ist canto. Vide Portico, vol. 2, page 286. 
Having done this, he goes through his whole poem in the first 
person. It is always £, lord Byron, not he, the pilgrim, that 
speaks. At the conclusion, in the last stanza, he says to his 





rf readers: 
: Yet farewell! 
iy Ye who have traced the pilgrim to the scene 


Which is his last — 
Ai Now it may be asked if the purpose of Byron is as above re- 
tis presented, why does he not say so frankly? Why does he not 
fy tell us, in so many words that cannot be mistaken: this is 
Hi ) ’ my last offering to the publick? The reason why he does 
i not, is this: he has not yet lost all sense of decency. He knows 


he will continue to write so long as he can wield a_ pen; 
pia, this ambiguity will screen him. But is this consistant with 
Byron’s character? can he stoop to the meanness of such paltry 
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nae 1 | legerdemain? No, it is not consistent with his character; but it is 
; consistent with hts necessities. Once he would have died rather 
j if than be guilty of such a trick; now he must do it or starve. It is 

Lee the order of his bookseller, and he must obey. Once he was in- 
dependent; now he is poor. Once he could write how, and when 
he pleased; now he must take the how and when from the de- 
erees of his patron. Ie is a lord aud must have his mistress and 
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his friends, and his muse is made the pander of his pleasures. 

Can lord Byron expect to be believed, when he threatens to de- 
sist from making poetry? He may—with those who do not know 
his real character, and they are probably nine hundred and ninety 
nine out of a thousand; for about that portion of his most enthusi- 
astick admirers could not tell his poetry from prose, and would 
find themselves incapable of explaining many and many of his 
most intelligible passages, even while they were in their highest 
raptures. 

Aye—what is more—let the thousandth man of this number 
seat himself calmly, and if he has not heard of the fourth canto, 
and is not told who is the author, let some friend read a page or 
two to him, from any part of it, and see if he can tell what it 
means. ‘The fact is, if it was not Byron’s, with the exception of 
about 60 or 70 lines, it would be justly pronounced awkward, la- 
boured and unmeaning stuff—neither prose nor poetry—with 
much declamation—but not a single thought clearly expressed 
from beginning to end. 

There are many reasons to prove that Byron cannot desist 
from writing; the character of his mind is one, and a most 
powerful one indeed. He is so restless, and so wretched when 
unemployed. Writing is his only pleasure—it is his only path to 
distinction: and will such a spirit suffer that only path to be over- 
grown and tangled with thistles and weeds while he can trample 
them down? Such minds must have some ennobling object—his 
is immortality. Can he cease to pant and climbr Such men must 
have something to devote their days and nights to, or they will go 
mad. Byron would have that something a compound of the cle- 
ments, one that he could hug to his heart in his desolation and 
ailore in silence—he cannot have such a being; and such capaci- 
ties as his, incapable of rest, can only exhibit their activity and 
devotion in the worship of imaginary excellence. ‘Therefore By- 
ron will write, and woman will continue to be his theme. 

As he gains more strength, he will forget this theme and some 
nobler one will arise; he will sing of battle; but ere that he will be 
unfashionable, and will then co unheard and forgotten to his 
tomb. But one chance remains for him. Let him seclude him- 
self from the world: throw off his dependence upon the meas- 


urers and corders of literature, and after a retirement for a period 
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worthy of his genius, then let him exercise himselfin the higher 
walks of the drama. This he cando. He can write tragedies, 
and they may redeem him. 

Yes, Byron must continue to write, while he continues to 
breathe: and he will publish what he writes—however it may be 
received. In some way or other, if that man lives, the publick 
will be surfeited by his made dishes. He may yet stoop to novels. 
He has already written one poem in partnership: that is, he 
makes the poem, and Mr. Hobhouse makes the notes: he dedi- 
cates the first to his “dear friend” whom he “cannot flatter”’—and 
Mr. Hobhouse replies by introducing sundry notices about “the 
author of Childe Harold, at buil-fights and raree shows. All 
this now, is perfectly intelligible to those who understand the 
tricks of the trade. What does lord Byron care about Mr. 
Hobhouse? Two years ago he would not have mentioned his naine 
in a preface to one of his poems if Mr. Hobhouse had dedicated 
a library to the “author ef Childe Hare/d”—and now, in a dedi- 
cation of seven pages—during which the trappings of lord 
Byronvare frequently beneath the loose gown of the author, like 
the coat of mail under the disguise of Conrad—his only object 
seems tobe, to prove that “It is not for minds like theirs to give 
or receive flattery!” 

This ts probably not the first co-partnership of the noble poet. 
The accusation has been made once before in the pages of the 
Portico. Inthe review of Manfred an opinion is hazarded to 
this effect. If Byron ts the author of Manfred he has had much 
to do with Maturin’s Tragedies. Willing to vindicate Byron trom 
the charge of selling hisenias to anothers name—the writer of 
this review was rather inclined to believe that he was not the au- 
thor of Manfred. In this poem, however, there are one or two pas- 


sages which will be noted in the progress of the review, so reseim- 


b 


bling others in Manfred, that they cannot be the effect of chance: 


and in one of the notes an express allusion is made to that poo 
by name. This would seem to set the matter at rest. Let it be ad 
mitted then, that Byron is the author of Manfred, the charge of his 
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writing in co-partnership with the auther of Bertram and Manuel 
is now illustrated with the fact of a similar league in this case 
with Mr. Hobhouse, to strengthen the belief. 

These will be the stepping stones by which that man will de 
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scend. When Byron received three thousand guineas for his 
third Canto, will any body believe that he would have permitted 
Mr. Hobhouse to write notes for it? No: at that time the name 
of Byron alone would sell the poem. Now, he must be filled out 
to arespectable volume by the industry of another, with prefaces, 
epistles dedicatory and explanatory—and finally, a contemptible 
ballad—and a still more contemptible satire. By this expedient 
too, another author is made of importance. Byron is made to 
support another while he can hardly keep his own chin out of 
water. Is not this slaverv? 

This will be his progress: now he makes the rhymes and anoth- 
er explains them. The next thing we shall have, of his, will prob- 
ably be a catalogue in prose—of the relicks and ruined antiqui- 
ties of Rome, with drawings—and inscriptions versified by lord 
Byron, and Englished by some tourist—who, like Mr. Hobhouse, 
must be made fashionable, (i. e. to go down as the trade express 
it) by his familiarity with a great man—by being seen arm in 
arm with him in an epistle dedicatory: or else some other travel- 
ler who is already distinguished, will be associated to keep Byron 
from goingdown. Next, he will probably turn novelist—what 
would be more delightful for a lady’s toilet-—or as a substitute for 
a prayer book at church, than one of lord Byron’s novels It 
would be quite the thing! Thus would he descend: and where he 
would stop, can only be foretold in speculation. 

Yes, Byron has had his day. It will be that man’s fate to see 
himself and his poetry neglected yet—unless he be speedily 
gathered to his fathers. In the revolution of fashion he will have 
passed away notwithstanding al! his greatness—like the gossamer 
spirits of the hour. This age will yet see his volumes number- 
ed with works as inferior to his, as are the lifeless prettinesses of 
Pope to the grandeur and majesty of Dryden and Milton. Tis 
Corsair and Childe Harold will yet share the dust and cobwebs 
of a book seller’s upper-shelf, with Rokeby and Roderick’s vision. 

All poets have had their day. Byron has had his. In this age 
he will soon cease to be read—and will be mentioned but to be 
condemned: in the next he will be praised, as all our other great 
poets are—but like them, he will never be read. Who reads 
“Paradise Lost” now—or the “Pleasures of Imagination’, Even 


Campbell has taken his stand among the antiquities. that it it 
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easier to admire and quote from, than toread. His “Pleas- 
ures of Hope” may be often seen snugly stowed away on the 
shelf, but never on the table. ‘Take it down and you will find ne 
leaves rumpled—no dogs-ears: the binding is all spotless and 
bright. he owner ts satisfied in reading quotations from him. 
his reverence will not permit him to disturb it in its sleep. So 
with Byron---hereafter, wien his fame is at the highest, but here 
and there a line of his mightiest efforts will be read: but then, they 
will be read with enthusiasm---t%en he will be the theme of ever 
Jasting eulogy. 

Such will be his fate in this and in future ages. The predic- 
tion is nota vain one. It is founded ona knowledge of his cha- 
racter, and the character of the world; on such a knowledge as 
any one may obtain who will take the trouble to read the whole 
of his poems and judge for himself, and then look back at the re- 
ception given to the master spirits of tue lyre, their first attempts, 
their progress, and decline in popularity. 

When Byron first came forth he wasa boy. Of the beadles that 
watched the sanctity of ihe temple where he would worship, 
soine stood at its portal and prohivited his entrance, others rail- 
ed at him in broad Scotch, and others lashed him back again inte 
his solitude for a vagrant. 

In the next scene we behold his retribution. Byron. stands 
hike Apollo linself upon a cloud---he loosens his arrows with a 
carelessness---a playfulness that is the most terrible proof of fits 
power. Suddenly be walks forth in armour and the champions of 
the lists quail before his boyish intrepidity.--Then tis agents are 
assembled: his ministering spirits are heard with their harps: the 
ocean lieaves before our eves—we see the sharply trimmed barque 
riding in triumph through its foam, with a crimson stream- 
er floating its challenge to all the world. Then we see him, he- 
roick—youthlul and fiery: his lofty brow wreathed lightly 


round witha scarlet shawl, bestridi ig a gallant barb— lealing 
his seirmetar like the boli of heaven. 


\i last he puts forth his strength. All the pomp of ais imagine 


ation is seenin the aporeich of storm and darkness. As the 
oe ee on - 
ctouds were gatvering andthe thumlers were heard pealing ip 
«} hale sande } 1 _— ; . . . > > “4 
their distance he became more and more mnposing and sublime, 
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of the one died away in the darkness, like the meteor that heralds 
the coming of its master. The barb, the scimetar, and the attend- 
ants of the other are concealed in the solitudes of the desart. By- 
ronis seen like Prospero in his sanctuary, gazing on the heavens, 
while the very thanders are bursting in musick over the heads of 
his astonished auditors. Such were his third canto, and Manfred. 
Now those thunders have gone by. We see the blessed sunshine 
arain, and we are too careless to tremble. In that third canto are 
seen his most magnificent exhibitions; they have faded; the storm 
has passed away and the echoes of his might are dying gradually 
on the ear like the terrours of a dramatick spectacle. We wonder 
how we were deceived. We are ashamed of ourselves and dislike 
the author of the deception. While Byron was unhappy, we sym- 
pathised with him. As we find him so anxiously and continually 
making a display of that unhappiness our sympathy abates. 
Still we affect to feel for him, for we believe him sincere---at last 
a suspicion is awakened in our hearts that this is all mockery; 
what are our sensations? who of us can bear to be so played with 
at the mercy of another? 

The moment his sincerity was suspected the charm was bro- 
ken. We see the sufferer who has been wringing our hearts, so 
perfectly at his ease, that he can scribble doggereil and low epi- 
grams for the mob, at the same moment when he would appear 
absolutely broken in spirit, and dying by inches. 

The truth is, Byron has suffered terribly; but he had already 
ceased to suffer when he beean to tell us of it. 

Now let the world be once convinced that he has ceased to 
feel, and they will cease to feel with him. Can such a man as 
Byron expect to please after such displays as he has made to us, 


by low humour, by merriment—or by the most exquisite wit? No 
: . 


the world will not care a fig from him or his poetry, if he ceases 
to be miserable; or if he returns to his family and his home, how- 
ever they may affect to rejoice. Such men exhibit themselves 
like gladiators; we are delighted to weep while they are 
bleeding---it shows such sensibility, but we fall asleep if 
they escape from butchery; is it not so in commen life? 
We are frequently all attention and tenderness, to a friend 
that lies on asick couch, for whom we should feel the most eritire 


indifference if he were well. and whom we could searcely for- 
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give should he get well unseasonably. A man in health is so un- 
interesting! 

Another reason why Byron will soon be disregarded is this: 
he is under the necessity of writing. When he could live like 
a nobleman whether people bought his book or not, they were 
mad for an opportunity to give him their guineas. But let it 
once be known, and generally believed, that Byron writes fer 
bread, and that moment is his last; he may unite all the excel- 
lencies of all the greatest men, fron Homer to this age, tn all lan- 
guages, and tongues, and kindreds, and that moment, he may 
starve and be 

Now for the poem. Some few of the most original faults will 
be noted, and then an entire collection of all its beauties must 
conclude. This can be easily done. First, this is beyond all 





comparison the most barbarous, and rugged, in the structure of 
the verse, of any work he has yet produced. 

If the stanzas exhibited at the conclusion of these remarke 
are excepted, there is scarcely another throughout the whole 
poem of which the meaning can be understood, save sone ten or 
twenty which are so meagre and common place as to be far be- 
neath the absolute prose of his preface. 

Many examples occur in which his lordship’s whimsical 
originality is abundantly conspicuous—such as his division of 
sentences into stanzas. Should he proceed in any future cante 
of this Childe Harold, the reader must not be surprised to find a 
word divided and some of its syllables in one stanza while the 
balance is in another. Take the following: a single sentence 
makes a part of two stanzas. One would imagine that Byron first 
wrote this work in pages, and then counted off the passages into 
divisions of nine lines without regard to the meaning or con- 
nexion. The first is a part of Stanza rx. 





: if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline,-— 

If my fame should be as my fortunes are 

Of hasty growth and blight and dull oblivion bar— 


X- 
My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honoured by the nations—let it be— 
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And light the laurels on a loftier head! 


And be the Spartan’s epitaph on ine— 
“Sparta hath many a worthy son than he” 








Meantime I seek no syinpathics nor need:— 
The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 
I planted.— 


The first fault in these lines is this, they are 30 common place, 
liks the majority of their companions, as not to deserve the 
name of poetry. Were it not fur Byron’s peculiarity in “let it 
be” which would reveal him to the hearer, these limes might be 
reid to any man, and any man would smile if you should ask his 
opinion of the author. He could have no opinion at all of him. 
Sac an author, he would say, might scribble his soul away and 
he would never excite either praise or blame: nobody would take 
the trouble to form any opinion respecting him. 

The second fault is the structure of the verse. Hilf of it ts 
downright prose. But this is a characteristick fault 0) Byron in 
all hiscantos. He has grown more and more unfeelingly bare 
barous as he proceeded in his pilgrimage. Few censures were 
passed upon him in the last review because the greatness of 
his excellencies were an atonement. They might sanctify any- 
thing. 

The third fault is this, 


Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need:— 
Unquestionably his lordship means that he needs no sympa- 
savs 
he, “I seek no sympathies’”—nor need no sympathies! This is 
lord Byron! If another man had written that, it would be said 


thies; but how has he expressed his meaning? “ meantime,’ 


that his meaning was this: meantime [ seek no sympathies, nor 
need: that is, he seeks no need. But weare not so willing to be- 
lieve Byron a downright fool. 

A fourth fault is one, that has now beeame habitual to hig 
lordshin. lis declaration is utterly talse. He seeks no sym- 
pathies! Then why does he publish his lamentations? : 

A fifth fault is this. That exquisite piece of nonsense which 
is now less the idiom of our language than of lord Byron; that iss 
his “from out,” instead of from or outs ether would express his 
Meaning; but united/y they express no meaning atail, It is wue 
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we know what his purpose is, because the vulgar furnish us with 
many examples in their glossaries. Keep “from out the fire,” says 
a parent, to its child—an order that woud be generally understood 
to mean, keep out the fire, or keep from the fire; but here it 
amounts to this: keep in the fire. ‘This fault occurs so frequent 
ly ia the work, under examination, that the several stanzas are 
nuted. 
I. 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise— 
X. 

ved My name from out the temple where the dead— 
ke LXII. 
io The current’s calmness; oft from out it leaps— 

LXXV. 
For our remembrance, and from out the plain— 

LXXXIX. 

Cities from out their sepulchres— 

CXIX. 
And root from out the soul the deadly weed that cloys. 

CLXVI. 
And wipe the dust from off the idle name. 

CLXXXIII. 

Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime. 


And in page 231, in the stupid translation of an Italian sonnet. 


But thou at least from out the jealous door. 


As a specimen of his barbarous versification, take the fol- 
| lowing: 
' Vv. 
That which Fate 
Prohibits to dull life: in this our state 
Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied 
3 e) First exiles, 
fs He LX. 
DBE If we may 
iN 71 Unbodied choosea sanctuary. 1 twine— 


e ‘ XLIv, 

. I lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all there unite 

In ruin, even as he had seen the desulute sight. 
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There are those who hold such niceties beneath the attention 
of genius; whe have listened so long to Alexander Pope’s hand- 
organ, that they would prefer the worst of discord to any more 
ef such melody. Let such persons read the following line aloud, 
if they can: 

The spectres whom no exorciem can bind. p. 23. 


Now let them attempt the same line . gain. with the alteration 
of a single syllable, as below: 
The spectres whom no erorcist can bind 


Such is the effect of euphony. The first line would disgrace 
an advertisement—it could never be read. The latter, though 
not harmonious, will permit your voice to dwell where you please, 
with vigour and emphasis. Poetry need not be sing song—-but it 
should be readable; and should sound different from prose when 
it is read. 

There are several typographical errours; some that affect the 
sense: the following is an example—she “sate” as the preterite 
of to sit. To sate is to glut, to fill. 

But let such faults be suffered to perish unremembered— 
what beauties there are in this work will be laid before the read- 
er with a feeling of delight. In the following, the chief merit can 
only be seen by an American. It is the first time that Byron 
has ever made the slightest allusion to Columbia. There is lit- 
tle of poetry, but there is enough of history to delight the most 
inflexible of his criticks on this side of the Atlantic. 


XCVI. 
Can tyrants but by tyrants conquered be— 
And Freedom find no champion and no child— 
Such as Columbia saw arise, when she 
Sprung forth a Pallas, arm’d and undefiled? 
Or must such minds be nourished in the wild, 
Deep in the unpruned forest, ’midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing nature smiled 
On infant Washington? Has earth no more _ 
Such seeds within her breast—a Europe no such shore? 


What is the meaning of this—“a Europe no such shore?”--and 
would his lordship make the world believe that our Washington 
was nursed amid the roar of cataracts? The fact is, probably, 
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lord Byron knows very little of our history or geégraphy; he 
has very likely heard of us—of our Washington, and the thun- 
ders of our Niagara; and he supposes, very naturally, that the 
stormy hymning of the latter was but the lullaby to the infant 
Washington. 
Lord Byron has never been guilty of using such unworthy ims 
gery in any former work, as will be found in the following ex- 
tracts. Of Venice he says—she 


Sinks like a sea weed into whence she rose. 


And here is a precious picture: it has no parallel except it be 
Cicero’s eloquent and minute description of one o. Mark A ito- 
ny’s drunken frolicks; where the reader is animated into a belief 
that he sees the said Antony puking before the assembled majes- 
ty of Rome. Both are nasty enough; vut this of Byron’s has more 
dizuity—and infinitely more absurdity: 


“But France got drunk with blood to vomit crime!” 


In stanza xc. he calls Napoleon a “/cind of bastard Caesar!” 

In stanza xxrx. there is asimile entirely worthy of Butler’s 
celebrated comparison of morning toa boiled lobster: “lading 
day,” says his lordsiip— 


Dies like a dolphin——! 


Of the duke of Ferara, the oppressor of Tasso—the poet says: 
Thou! formed to eat, and be despised, and die 
Even as the beasts that perish, save that thou 
Hadst a more splendid érough and wider sty. 


What is this but calling the duke a hog in downright English 
Byron never so forgot his dignity since he first appeared with the 
pilgrim’s “sandal shoon” and “scallop shell”—it is so contemp- 
tible as to awaken more than a suspicion that he is also the au- 
thor of the wretched story entitled Beppo, that is united in the 
same binding with this work toswell the volume. True, the title 
page does not declare it to be Byron’s—but he must be thought 
capable of such ribaldry or he would never have been suspected; 
and had he not been suspected, Beppo never would have appear- 
ed in the same sheets with Childe Harold. How infinitely be- 
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neath lord Byron is such buffoonery—it is neither wit, nor satire; 
itis unmeaning flippancy. 

The two following stanzas are worthy of any man who cares 
less for the respect of the world, than for its laugh. Coleman the 
younger might have produced them, and then they might have been 
ealled satirical and humorous—but if they be Byron’s they cease 
to be humorous and satirical—we see a gallant knight tilting in 
pasteboard armour and a barber's basin. Byron cannot 80 stoop 
and preserve his dignity or superiority for a moment. | 

The tale is this: a Venetian becomes bankrupt--shuts up his 
shop---flies his country---turas Turk, and after a series of adven- 
tures, returns unexpectedly to his beloved wife---who, afraid of 
being alone on account of the licentious character of the young 
Venetians—had taken the liberty to employ a young nobleman 
to protect her virtue in the absence of her husband. This is effec- 
tually done. Behold their first interview: Laura, the wife, ad- 
dresses Beppo the husband: 

‘Beppo! what’s your Pagan name? 
Bless me! your beard is of amazing growth! 


And how came you to keep away so lon g? 
Are you not sensible “twas very wrong? 





And are you really, truly now a Turk? 

With any other woman did you wive? 

Pst true they use their fingers for a fork? 
Well that’s the prettiest shawl—as | am alive! 

You'll give it me? They say you eat no pork, 
And how so many years did you contrive 

To—Bless me! did fever? no I never 

Saw a man grown so yellow! How’s your liver? 


Beppo! That beard of your’s becomes you not; 
It shall be shaved before you are a day older; 
Why do you wear it? Oh! I had forgot— 
Pray don’t vou think the weather here is colder? 
How do f look? Yow shan’t stir from this spot 
In that queer dress, for fear that some beholder 
Should find you oat, and make the story known. 
Flow short your hair is! Lord! how grey it’s grown! 
Thisis humorous—but it is all there is in the whole of Beppo 
that inay be called so--yet it is the humour of Tom Moore; the 


author of the Two Penny Post; or Coleman; not the humour of 
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sucha manas Byron. Yet it may be his---there is a little to 
prove that it is, or is not: there are some strong and characteris- 
tick thoughts that sound like Byron’s; but yet they may be bor« 
rowed from him, or even forged. It is impossible to say whether 
he is the author or not from any jinternal evidence in the poems 
but this may be said: the poem is contemptible, let who will be 
the author; and if it be the work of Byron, he is indeed degraded! 

Besides the sequel to Childe Harold, the above Beppo, and 
about one hundred and twenty pages of notes from the concern 
of Messrs. Hubhouse and Byron--- there is what is called “a very 
mournful ballad”---that is, about as stupid and puerile a thing as 
was ever sung by any of your travelling poets—the menders of 
old kettles, and rush-bottemed chairs. It is beneath contempt. 
The whole pathos lies in a constant repitition of “Wo is me, Al- 
hama!” 

But to return to Childe Harold. The author speaks of Rome; 
and he speaks in a manner worthy of himself: 


“The commonwealth of kings—the men of Rome!” 


A common writer would have paused after that thought--“the 
commonwealth of Aeings!-—he would have imagined nothing above 
it. But Byron steps iarther, and these few words constitute the 
grandeur of his climax, “the men of Rome!” How infinitely above 
a people of monarchs! or an assembly of gods. Who does not 
find that picture return upon his memory when the fiercest barba- 
rian quailed before the the tranquil, grey-headed majesty of such 
men. 

This is transcendant. When Byron apostrophises Italy, he 
fecls every word he utters, and we feel ittoo;as if we heard some 
minstrel of other days hymning a requiem over the rums of 
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some majestick fair one-—the sweetness of whose smile had not 
yet faded; the awful purity of whose browhad not yet darkened 
beneath the unhallowed touches of dissolution; a lovely woman 
on her last couch—in the “raplure of repose”—such as he has once 
pictured departed Greece: 


Oh God! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful, and could’st claim 
Thy right and awe the robbers back, who press 


Voshed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy distress 
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But this is not Byron’s. He acknowledges it to be a close trans- ee % 
lation of another’s—no matter: it is worthy of him in bis mightiest m 
hour; and that is enough to be said of any poetry. x 

What extravagance is exhibited in the conclusion of this, ‘The 
first part is beautiful; but the latter—comments are useless, 

The roar of waters' from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice; 
The fall of waters! rajnd as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss, 
The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 
And dail in endiess torture; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulph around in pitiless horrour set. ; 

The last five lines of the preceding extract have no parallel wah 
among poets for their ridiculous and extravagant bombast. A weg 
cataract “howling,” and “hissing,” and “boiling,” and “sweat- 4 


ing!” in a “great agony!” and “torture!” 

This is delicious indeed. But it is rather the thin bright 
warmth oi Leigh Huat’s colouring than the sober tinting of 
Byron. 

The green hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms; thro’ the grass 
The guick-eved lizard rustles—and the bills 
Of :ummer birds sing welcome as ye pass! 
Flowers fresh in hue—and many in their clans, 
Implore the passing step—and with their dyes 
vance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass: 
The sweetness of the violets deep blue eyes 
Kissed by the breath of heaven, seems coloured by its skies. 

This is exquisite. But still there is something to be condemn- 
ed: “and many in their-class” are words of mo weaning; or of a 
meaning so beneath the rest of the language, that they had bet- 
ter have none at all. “Flowers fresh in hue—implore the paus- 
ing step” he says: and this is very beautiful, if not so very new; 
but then he adds by way of filling up the line, if not to quicken 
our delight—“and many in their class.” Why not count them 
at once” and one of the most beautiful thoughts is borrowed. 
L. Hunt says in one of his odes to Peace: 

And the poppies red 
On ther wistful bed 


Turn up hear werk dine eves at thee. 
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Stanzas 133, 134, 155, and 136, are noble and affecting. 
They contain a pretty faithful portrait of the author’s heart. He 
complains bitterly; but assures us that what we hear is not come 
plaint. ‘That man’s heart aches terribly: he promises to pile the 
“mountain of his curse” upon his foes. Ask ye what is that 
curse? It is his forgiveness, Such is the retribution he 
exacts, and such a retribution is worthy of him. He never spoke 
with truer grandeur of soul. Yet one cannot but suspect his 
sincerity. If he is really anxious to forgive those who have 
“lied away his life,” why enumerates he all the injuries they have 
heaped upon him? But perhaps he does not forgive them now, 
he only promises to do so hereafter. If that man is sincere, we 
shall hear but little more of him. ‘Le will return to his hom», be 
happy and forgive; if he is not, we shal! hear more and more of 
his magnanimity and desolation, as long as the publick will listen 
to sim. 

His description of the Apollo Belvi lere, stanza cxxt, will ree 
mind the reader of Mr. West’s passionate exclamation at the un- 
expected sight of that masterpiece for the first time. “My God!” 
said he, “how like a young Mohawk!” the firm and elastick car- 
riage of the body, the eager intensity of the eye, the airy light- 
ness of the attitude, the out stretched arm, and the vigorous swelli- 
ing of the nostrils. Byron has only versified West. 

That Byron is visited by better feelings, than formerly, is evi- 
dent from the character of this poem. He is ashamed of his 
hypocricy, and acknowledges that the pilgrim is himself. He 
rails less at man*than formerly; from the beginning to the end of 
this poem there is not a single reproachful allusion to his wife. 
Some allusions are heard, it is true, but they are distant and 
faint, and made with tenderness and delicacy. He does not 
speak at all of his child. Why? because he loves the “young 
blue eyes” of that child too much to write a line that may heree 











after fill them with tears. He would not expose his young Ada 
to the inpertinent commiseration of fops and fools. This is an 
excellent symptom. If he can once feel all he is capable of feele 
ing as a father, he will learn to act like a husband. 

Here is an instance of his tenderness for his wife, and his ree 
gard forman. A single year since, he would have embodied 
some such fair spirit, and vaunted that they had lived and loved, 
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though they had never wed: and he would have finished his phil- 
lipicks by the complaints of moody misanthropy against the whole 
human race. 


Oh, that the desert were my dwelling place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister, 
That | might all forget tae human race, 
And hating no one, love Sut only her! 
Ye elements! in whose ennobling stir 
1 feel myself exalted—can ye not 
Accord me such a being?— 

CLXXVIII. 
There isa pleasure in the pathless woods; 
There is a rapture in the lonely shore; 
There is society, where none intrudes 
By the deep sea; and musick in its roar; 
I love not men the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express—yet cannot all conceal, 
CLXXIX. 


Roll on thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain— 


One singular fault of his lordship occurs frequently. The use 
of the word all when he should impress the reader with he knows 
not what— 


That I might al/ forget the human race. 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise—&e &e. 


So with the word glory—a “living glory,” a “train of glory,” e 
“crown of glory,” a “glory,” &c. &c. continually occur. 

But to conclude these remarks in a manner that will leave a 
favourable impression of that man’s genius in despite of all his 
faults, and all his follies—he shall be suffered to speak for him- 
self. He addresses the ocean. 


CLXXXIII. 
Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempest; in all time, 
Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm 
Icing the pole, orin the torrid clime, 
Dark-heaving; boundless, endless and subline 
VOL. V. 56 
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The image of Eternity—the throne 

Of the Invissible; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomiless, alone. 


In the review of Manfred will be found a passage, the very 
counterpart of the following. 


CLXXXIV. 

-Ind I have laved thee Ocean! and my jo1 

Of youthful sport was on thy breast to be 

Borne, like thy bubbles, onward; from a boy 

I wonted with thy breakers—they to me 

Were a delight; and if the pleasing sea 

Made them aterrour *twas afreshening fear; 

For I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows, far and near 
Ind laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do her 


CLXXXV. 
My task is done, my song hath ceased, my theme 
Has died into an echo; it is fit 
The spell should break of this protracted dream 
The torch shall be extinguished that hath lit 
My midnight lamp--and what is writ—is writ,— 
Would it were worthier! but Lam not now 
That which T have been—and my visions fit 
Less palpably before me—and the glow, 
Which in my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, faint and low. 


CLXXXVI. 
Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been— 
4 sound which makes us linger: yet, farewell! 
Ye! who have traced the pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandel shoon, and scallop shell; 
Farewell! with Aim alone may rest the pain, 
if such there were—with you the moral of his strain. 


Who does not feel affected at these concluding lines? so much: 
noble simplicity; so manly; so eloquent and yet so artless! Who 
would not return such adieus. Let us then say to him: Fare- 
well, Byron!—mayest thou be happy! Be this poem thy last! 
and let us continue to respect thee! A. 
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‘American Indians. 


[We publish the following correspondence, not only because it will be 
found in itself interesting, but because we are extremely desirous of call- 
ing the attention of our readers, to the subject which it embraces—the 
situation of our Indian neighbours. It is a subject which well deserves to 
call forth the talents of our politicians and statesmen, as well as philoso- 
phers and divines—and if any of our readers should feel sufficient interest 
in it, to undertake the investigation, we promise them a welcome recep. 
tion to their remarks in the Portico.] 

Extract of a letter from Thos. L. M*Kenney, Esg.to Dr. Samuel Worcester, 

Corresponding Secretary of the “American Board of Commissioners fo 


Foreign Missisnaries 
“Office of Indian Trade, 
Georgetown, D. C. Oct. 30, 1817 


“Sin—lL have for some time noticed, and with great gratifica- 
tion, the generous efforts which are making by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, to extend the 
principles of civilization and christianity—and especially those 
which are directed towards the Aborigines of our country. The 
disinterestedness which so peculiarly distinguishes such efforts, 
cannot fail of being noticed by the most superficial observer.— 
And if there be any one principle in man, which tends more than 
the rest to ennoble him, it is that which directs his benevolence 
towards objects from whom nothing can be expected in return. 

“It iseasy to establish principles; and to adjust rules for the 
support and government of ordinary commerce—and_ especially 
when the intercourse promises mutual advantages. But though 
it be easy to establish such relations, it is not always so easy to 
preserve them. varice, that wakeful centinel, who is posted by 
the parties to watch their respective balances, fires, often times, 
and consumes the whole together, when an advantage is detected 
soing into one scale, however fairly, which is not reciprocated by 
the other—or, if the relations be preserved by the parties, by 
whom they were originally established, other adventurers may 
present themselves, and distract the good understanding by rival 
efforts, which produce rival jealousies. 

But the work of benevolence is free from all such dangers, If 
san affair of princip/e.—Its elements recognise and mingle with 
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congenial elements wherever they appear. Avarice, that priuci- 
pal ingredient in human contentions, attends not in its train. 
Benevolence knows no rivalry—is confined to no sect—can feel- 
no jealousy. But those to whom it ministers relief are at liber- 
ty to contract as many alliances as they may deem essential to 
their welfare---enjoy as may blessings as they can procure; and 
receive them fromas many hands as are reached out to bestow 
them. 

Nor can the benevolence which is now in exercise to renovate 
the condition of our Indians, endanger its owa purity. There is 
no chance of defilement from those principles which operate for 
gain---at least whilst it maintains its character, and its present 
mode of intercourse. The Indians are too poor-—they hold out 
no rewards---they offer no reciprocal advantages—-they promise no 
social, no fireside enjoy ments---no luxuries---10 feasts of reason, 
nor any thing for its contemplation but misery; and a wide waste 
of desolation! 

It is iadeed a most gratifying spectacle, to behold men, nursed 
by tenderness---broug it up, and educated in colleges---with tal- 
enis and virtues to qualify aid fit the: for offices in the state, 
relinquishing their hopes-~surrendering the comforts of civilized 
and polished society, and throwing tremselves with a generous 
and noble ar:lour, amidst a scene so uninviting, purely to reform 
those of our brethren whose destiny has denied to tiem the en- 
joyment of our privileges, and our happiness. 

The Indians hold us in great arrears, and the Missionaries go 
toaid in cancelling them---not by a re-investment of their titles 
to iand—nor by a counting down the cost of this vast territory, 
which once was theirs—no; but they go to spread a moral beau- 
ty over the face of the desart; they go to “reclaim another, and 
another portion from the wastes of dark and fallen humanity”-— 
to invite the wanderers into the fold of civilization---to teach them 
the arts and the comforts of domestick life; and to point them 
to the vast concerns of a future state. 

“Nor are those people indebted so much to their nature and va- 
grant habits for the long continuance of their untutored state, as 
to other causes which were not created by them; and over which 
they have never had any controul. ‘The recent act of incorpora- 
tiva in Ohio, is a policy that isas sound, as itis just. And it 
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will ve seen how, from the circumference of the white population 
Of that dourisiing State, the l.ghts will dispel the darkness that 
surrouuds the territory which nas been reserved for the Indians 
witiia it. 

“ae this as it may, however”--in the language of a modern 
autior, “cer ain itis, at all events, that the very greatest step in 
the progress of converting the wild man of tue woods into a hu- 
mauized member ot society, has been accomplished by Christian 
Misswwnaries. They nave put into the hands of barbarians the 
migity instrument vi a written language, and they have taught 
them how touseit. Taey vave to. med an orthography for wan- 
dermug and uututored savages. ‘They nave given a shape and a 
Maine to their Darvarvus articulations; and the children of men 
wad live ou the prey of tie wilderness are now forming in vil- 
lage schuvis, to the arts aud the decencies of cultivated life.” 

“For my owa part | now indulge the pleasing expectation that 
at no very distant day, our Indians will constitute a portion of 
“our great American family of freemen”-—and tien will the “ex- 
clamation of delighted surprise be forced from the arrested trav- 
eller, as he looks at the softening tints which will be spread over 
the wilderness---when he will hear the sound of the chapel bell 
in those haunts where savages now scowl upon his path; and 
where he will be regaled by the hum of Missionary Schools, and 
the lovely spectacle of peaceful and Christian villages.” 

To accomplish this delightful change, it appears to me to be 
only necessary, that Indians be looke upon as human beings, 
having bodies and souls like ours---possessed of sensibilities, and 
capacities, as keen and as large as ours---That their misery be in- 
spected and held up to the view of our citizens, that the trophies 
of reform be pointed to---I say, it needs only this to enlist in their 
favour the whole civilized population of our country; for could 
the extent of their wretchedness be contemplated with indiffer- 
ence by our citizens, ifit were known? And would not the char- 
ities of seven millions of men warm into animation their sad and 
dismal torpor? 

Much credit is due to the associations in different sections of 
our country whose objects are tohasten the accomplishment of 
this reform. These are increasing daily, and others will nodoubt 
be added, *till the light which glimmers but feebly, yet, in the re- 
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gions of Aboriginal darkness will burn bright and large. Other 
help [ trust will not be wanting, when at last the desolation that 
now prevails, will be transformed into life and fruitfulness; and 
peace and joy willsucceed to their present condition of restless- 
ness and sorrow. 

“Accept the assurance of my respectful regards. 


THOS. L. MWKENNEY.” 


Lxcivaci OF a letter fi Onl the Re Dr. Wore: ter, to Thos. t # Ml Ke nney Esq 
Salem, Mass. Feb. 7, 1818. 


“Dear Sin--Your very obliging and interesting favour of Oct. 
30, was very gratefully received. ‘The Rev. Com. of A. B.C. F.M. 
feel themselves highly honoured by the kind manner in’ which 
you are pleased to testify your approbation of the plans and 
operations of the Board, au! your cheerful readiness to afford 
them your countenance and aid. It is a matter indeed of de- 
vout thankfulness to the Father of lights and of mercies, when 
centlemen of rank and influence have a heart given them to em- 
ploy the advantages of their devoted situations for advancing the 
designs of christian benificence, for the honour of his name and 
the good of their fellow beings. The “disinterestedness” thus 
displayed “cannot fail of having notice by the most superficial 
observer,” and of securing a better reward than the highest mead 
ef earthly honour or applause.” 

Accept, sir, the assurance of my very respectful regards. 

Ss. WORCESTER. 


——— + 


Man not a free agent. 


Vo the Patrons of the Portico— 

In the temporary absence of the editor, whose official duties have 
compelled him to entrust the completion of the present number, to the 
superintendance of a friend, a considerable responsibility necessarily de- 
volves upon one in a great measure a stranger to the difficulty of the task 
xe has undertaken. The editor believed that he had prepared and 


pnropriated sufficient matter for this quarterly number; but a considera- 
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ble deficiency has been discovered. This was to be supplied by application 


‘to the numerous literary friends of the editor and the voluntary contribu- 


tions of strangers. A number of essays have been received, and the most 
painful of the writer’s obligations then commenced. He was as compelled 
to select under the all disadvantages of comparison with the experience, 
learning and taste of the man for whom he is a substitute; the duty was 
indeed a trying one; it was not foreseen or it would have been provided 
against. Among a number of essays offered for his judgment was the fol- 
lowing: it was read and returned to the author who acquiesced in the 
opinion pronounced on several passages and obliterated them. As it now 
stands, itis hoped that the readers of this work will find little to condemn 
There may be something, for the writer appears to be a little acquainted 
with the language usually appropriated to the science of metaphysicks, 
and appears more anxious to convince that to write clegantly—but 
there is boldness and originality in the arguments that may be thought 
to merit attention and atone for its faults. If it be condemned, let 
the censure fall where it should—not on the editor for he is innocent; but 
on the imprudence of one who has only his inexperience to plead for his 
errours. This, however he will venture to promise, from his knowledge 
of the editor’s liberality and justice, that the pages of any future numbe: 
shall be open to the refutation of these arguments. 


This mysterious subject, it appears to me, is as capable of bi 
ing handled in the language of plain common sense, as any othe: 
whatever. Any question may be made familiar and intelligible, 
if men will write as boldly as they speculate: if they will speak 
before their fellow men in as manly a tone as they do to thei 
Maker when they are in their closets. But this is rarely th 
case—man will indulge in audible doubts, when holding commu- 
nion with his God in the secrecy of his own heart, which would 
be buried with him if his fellow man could be admitted to hi- 
retirement. 

The majority of metaphysicians will hazard greater liberties 
with Jehovah and his angels, than with the world and its ministers. 

In the language of such plain common sense, U shall attempt 
to treat this subject. The arguments on both sides will be con 
sidered in detail: that is, all that | have ever read or heard—ayg 
and to those I shall add such as suggest themselves to me as 
I proceed. My purpose will be to arrive at the truth—and every 
objection that Ihave heard and read, or can imagine against the 
doctrine, shall be fairly admitted at least—if it cannot be refuted 

The first argument usually advanced against the free agency 


of man, is drawn from the acknowledged omniscience of the 
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Deity. If God knew, from the beginning of time, that I should 
be writing this essay, at this very mowent—I can have no choice, 
I must write. 

In this manner is the argument usually stated, but the reasons 
are never shown at length why man cannot be free if God is om- 
niscent. This reason, I shall attempt to unfold as | advance in 
the developement of the doctrine. 

To this argument, it is replied that we are not justified in con- 
cluding the doctrine of necessity from the prescience of the De- 
ity. Ist. Because they have no dependance on each other, and 
no connection whatever. Gol but foreknows how we shall chuose: 
we do choose, and choice is freedom. We door do not perform 
the act as we choose; his foreknowledge of our choice does not 
restrain our choice: 2d. God is omnipotent: being omnipotent he 
can foreknow or not foreknow as he pleases. 

To the latter argument I shall first reply, and for this reason— 
I want it out of the way. It would be passed over entirely as 
unworthy of its cause, had I not determined to consider all the 
arguments that I have heard on the subject—and this has had its 
influence among thedlogians and metaphysicians. 

My answer is first. ‘The second plea is a departure from the 
first. What would my opponents gain if I should grant it? They 
would gain only this—that whenever God did not foreknow an 
act, in that case man might be free: for while 1 say, if God fore- 
knows any act, man cannot be free—:I am far from admitting 
that if God did not foreknow it, man would be free, as a mat- 
ter of course. His freedom might be affected by this foreknowl- 
edge of the Deity; but it does not consist in it. 

By the second proposition they voluntarily recede from the 
first—as thus: we say God is omniscent; and therefore man can- 
not be free. ‘They say this is not true: besides, God can suspend 
his omniscence. In this case they make the whole question de- 
pend on the power God has of suspending his attribute of om- 
niscence. If we should be able to prove that God cannot do this, 
would not the conclusion formed on contrary premises, immedi- 
ately fall to the ground? It would; but as the argument is a stupid 
absurditv, no advantage will be taken of its refutation. 

Can God annihilate himself? Is not the Great First Cause ne- 
cessarily Eternal? If so, it cannot cease tobe. If it cannot cease 
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to be, it cannot be destroyed. If it cannot be destroyed, it can- 
not be impaired: for the same power that could anmhilate any 
part of one essential quality of that Great First Cause, could 
annihilate all its essential properties. 

Again—is not eternal duration a necessary and unquestiona- 
ble attribute of the Deity. Can that quality be destroyed? Can 
eternal duration cease to be? Who is metaphysician enough to 
contend that it may? Weilthen, God cannot cease to be—can he 
cease to be, and yet one of his essential properties continue? Can 
the whole perish and a part remain? 

If but one of these attributes should survive such an exertion 
of omnipotence, that attribute alone would embody all the others, 
and thus eternity might become our God. If omnipotence were 
the only quality surviving, that would be recognized as necessa- 
rily of eternal duration, and necessarily omniscent. 

The fact is, the Deity cannot diminish one of his attributes 
without diminishing the whole: could he suspend his omniscience: 
during that suspension he would cease to be omnipotent, as well 
as omniscient; for there would transpire some events of which 
he was unable toknow. How dare we to say that any one of his 
attributes is subordinate to another? If he could suspend his om- 
niscience, he could suspend his omnipotence, and would cease to 
be God. If he could suspend an attribute, he could annihilate 
it—and then who should restore it? This absurdity would follow 
then—that one necessarily of everlasting duration could cease 
to be at pleasure. 

But enough: ne arguments are necessary to prove that the 
Deity is necessarily Eternal. The omnipotence of Ged is not a 
power to do impossibilities--but a power to do only what is con- 
sistent with his character and attributes. God cannot make a 
triangle of a square without changing it. But is this limitation 
of power derogatory to his omnipotence? 

Now let the first objection be properly considered. The pre- 
science of the Deity has no effect whatever upon man’s freedom. 
For example, say they—we can find qualities in ourselves in com- 
mon life, which resemble this foreknowledge of the Deity. | have 
a passionate, turbulent and disobedient child. From my knowl- 
edge of its character I may predict its behaviour in any given 
dituation with a great degree of certainty. 1 know he would rob 

VOL. Vv 57 
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a play fellow of abauble that pleased him, because he has repeat- 
edly manifested such a disposition. If I shut him alone ina room 
where there is fruit, of which he is fond, and forbid him to taste 
it, | may calculate on his disobedience, and even know beforehand 
how he will act: But will any man pretend that the child is not 
at liberty to do as it pleases, whatever [ may thus foreknow? Do 
I restrain it?--Such is the quality inman. In him it is almost 
certainty. Inthe Deity it is absolute certainty. And in each 
case the agent is precisely as free as if no such foreknowledge 
existed in the mind of his father, or his God. 

This is all an ingenious fallacy, but one that can easily be strip- 
ped if we go about it in earnest. 

It is granted that the father does not know with absolute cer- 
tainty how his child will conduct; but only toa great degree of 
certainty: and it is admitted that the Deity does know with ab- 
solute certainty how man will conduct. Is not this subtlety easi- 
ly exposed? 

In certainty there can be no degrees; in probability there are. 
We must either be certain, or uncertain. Almost a certainty, 
would be as preposterous as to say that a lie was almost the 
truth. Such a thing may be said in sport; but we all know that 
every assertion must be either true or false: and so must it be 
either certain or uncertain. 

The Deity knows certainly how we shall conduct, and there- 
fore we are not free. If the father knew certainly that his child 
would disobey him, the child would not be free. 

The father saw that a certain act of his child was only ex- 
tremely probable; and so far the child was not restrained or 
influenced by the father’s knowledge—and was therefore free. If 
our acts were only foreseen as extremely probable by the Deity, 
then so far man might be free. That is: if man were free in 
every other particular, he would be entirely at liberty, notwith- 
standing God should foreknow that a certain act was extremely 
probable. 

That the child in the supposed care, is not free in many other 
particulars, [ will undertake to demonstrate: after I have ap- 
plied the distinction above made between probability and cer- 
tainty to the dispute before us. 

This night a man cuts his throat: God being omniscent, know- 
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ing all things---past, present, and to come--knew from the com- 
mencement of time, that this night, that man would cut his throat, 
Therefore, say I, the man was compelled to cut his throat. No! 
Itis replied: he had his choice, and might not have cut it. Is this 
true? Suppose then, he had not cut it; God must have foreknown 
that also. Such is the argument. 

That is: Jehovah from the beginning of time knew that a man 
would, and that he would not cut his throat at the same moment! 
And what is still more absurd, this knowledge of his, which is so 
infinitely before the existence of our race, is made to depend en- 
tirely upon the act of that man. If he does the act, God knows 
he would do it; if he does it not, God knows he would not do it! If 
this be true, where is the difference between the foreknowledge 
of God, and the memory of man? Both are dependant upon acts 
for their operation, and both are subsequent instead of being 
precedent to these acts. 

Such are the absurdities that we are led into if we contend 
that God may be omniscient—and yet mana free agent. Both 
cannot be; one or the other must be given up. Let us admit then, 
that God is omniscient; if we must doubt of one or the other of 
these truths, let us doubt whether man be free. 

Hlere it is a question of absolute indifference whether this 
foreknowledge of the Deity, of itself, is suflicient to destroy the 
free agency of man: so long as it is certainly foreknown that he 
will pursue one course; no matter from whence that know- 
ledge is derived, it is not possible for him to pursue another, It is 
just so with the father; if he knows certainly what will be the 
conduct of his child in a given case; it is immaterial whence he 
derives that knowledge, the child cannot act otherwise. 

For [ contend that this certainty of itself, would be suf- 
ficient, was man entirely free in every other respect, to deprive 
him both of his power of choice and his power of action. The 
highest degree of probability in this foreknowledge might never 
affect his freedom at all, was he entirely free in all other re- 
spects; for this reason: that, was he thus entirely free, no probabil- 
ity higher than an equal chance ever couldarise. ‘That is: if man 
were entirely free, he would be precisely as likely to act one way 
as another in any given case, and thus, no probability of his act- 
ing in one way, rather than in the other, could possibly exist. 
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He would as probably do a certain act, as not do it, and it would 
be precisely as probable that he would not do it, as that he would 
do it. 

This, I shall attempt to show, as I proceed in proving that man 
is not a free agent, and by no possibility can be a free agent. 

But here it may be necessary to state a great argument of Dr. 
Reid, on this question. This foreknowledge of the Deity, he 
Says, is No more inconsistent with the freedom of man in the na- 
ture of things, than is the memory of the Deity, or the memory 
ofa man, with the freedom of his neighbour. If the faculty of me- 
mory was not an attribute of our own nature, we should be as 
unable to account for its existence or effects, as we now are to 
account for this prescience. Both alike would appear inconsist- 
aith » fman. The knowledge of the past, like 
the knowledge of the future might rationally be expected to in- 
fluence our actions alike. No man, says the Doctor, pretends 
that he is not free, because God or his neighbour can remember 
his deeds. For example: a long time since | committed a crime; 
it is remembered; was I not as tree as 1 could have been, if it were 
not remembered? 

If I did the deed, it is remembered; if I did it not, it is re- 
membered. The cases are precisely parallel. If 1 do the deed, it 
is foreseen; if I do it not, it is foreseen. And then the Doctor 
challenges any man to point out the reason why man should be 
more free in the one case, than in the other. 

The fact is, the Doctor believed that man was a free agent 
with all his heart and soul; and when that is the case, men are 
little scrupulous about the arguments they use; particularly 
when they are to convince others who believe precisely as 
they do. 

If, says this metaphysician, the faculty of memory should be- 
come entirely extinct in man, he would have no better idea 
0. its operations in the mind of the Deity, than he now has of 
his prescience. The recollection of the past, like the foreknow- 
ledge of the future would be alike irreconcilable with the free 
agency of man. 

This argument at first surprises us with its singularity; next, 
from the character of Dr. Reid, who is so eminintly distinguished 
by his plain manly argument, we are inclined to believe that. 
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what is entirely incomprehensible to us in this, is as “familiar 
as his garter” to the Doctor. We yield him this, because we 
have been so long in the habit of yielding him all he requires. ‘The 
Doctor is like a picked-uwp acquaintance to his readers; we are 
cautious at first, and trust him as little as possible, for the best 
of reasons; he being of the suspicious fraternity o! metaphysici- 
ans—but as our acquaintance becomes more intimate, our cau- 
tion diminishes, until at last, we lose even what is really neces- 
sary for our safety, and from a natural wish of the human heart 
to atone ior its injustice, we repose unlimited confidence in what- 
ever he says, merely because we have once distrusted him. 

This argument of the Doctor is a mischievous fallacy; and 
the whole, premises and conciusion, is utterly false. And even 
if it were true, that memory and prescience were alike in their 
influence on the actions of men, it would be impossible for the 
Doctor to prove it, and he would have no claim on us to dis- 
prove it. 

We can only judge of the Deity by the powers we possess, 
We cannot argue; we can only speculate on the supposed con- 
Sequences attending the annihilation of those powers. What 
should we say to him, who could erect an hypothesis upon the 
supposition that all our senses were extinct? But the Doctor 
does more than that; his system not only depends upon such an 
admission, but he asks us to reason after they have became ex- 
tinct. By asking us to grant that our memory is extinguished, 
he asks us in reality to grant thit all our senses are so. We 
could still feel, it is true, if we had lost our memory; but we 
should lose the use of that sense, and of all our others: we 
could not distinguish a cube from a ghobe—nor a globe froma 
cube, not even if they were both before us at the same moment, and 
we had ahand upon each. The difference might be felt it is true, 
but we could neither name that difference, nor find correspondent 
properties in either, to agree with the best description given by 
another who had not lost his memory. Let us suppose a case of 
this nature. A man has entirely lost his memory; of course, 
though he may feel, and see, and smell, and hear, vet he can 
draw no conclusion from either. He does not, and cannot con- 
clude that, if he smells a rose, there must be a rose; that if he feels 
a globe, there must be a globe; because he cannot see the depend- 
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ence of effects upon causes without the exercise of his memory. 
Suppose then, that his hand were placed upon a globe, and ano- 
ther stood by in the full possession of his memory, and while the 
fingers of the former travelled over the globe, the latter described 
its several properties and attempted to lead him to the conclu- 
sion. He could not be carried one step in the deduction with- 
out his memory; his senses would be useless to him; and may be 
said with propriety to have become extinct. 

This is what the Doctor asks. It would indeed be diflicult to 
tell what might the effects of such a prostration of our powers, and 
if we could tell it, | think we are no more bound todo so, then we 
should be bound to argue on the supposition that every gravel- 
stone, or every atom of matter was a God. We cannot reason 
on the supposed annihilation of our reason. We may only spe- 
culate. For instance, we cannot reason on the conduct of a 
madman, for reason requires something more than possibility tor 
tts aim; but we may imagine what may be his conduct. 

To prove that, the Doctor asks us to grant the extinction of our 
senses, and that he asks to reason after that extinction in reality, 
and not before on the mere supposition thereof, [have only to 
show that, if we reason before, his position is manifestly false; 
and from the character of that great man, we are bound to be- 
lieve in charity, that he meant we should make our conclusions 
after the annihilation of those very powers by which alone such 
conclusions can be made. It would be more charitable to charge 
him with an absurdity, than with a falsehood. 

‘io come to the point at once. My neighbour remembers that 
Tdid a certain act: God also remembers it. Could either re- 
member it if it had net been done? Certainly not. Then the 
deed must be first performed. And then the Deity as well as 
nan may remember it; for even omniscience cannot know a fact 
from memory Which is not done: one that has never happened. 
This seems perfectly intelligible. Idoas TI please and then it is 
remembered. Now [am willing to admit that, if the memory of 


the Deity was so different in its powers from the memory of 


man, that the Deity could remember a deed not done, or that 
his memory of a deed could precede its performance one single 
moment; then the argument of Dr. Reid would be conclusive 
and just. IfGod could remember an act before it was done, that 
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memory would resemble his power of foreseeing a deed before it 
isdone. In fact it would be neither more nor less than the same 
thing. His prescience and memory would be one. In that case 
man could not be free. God cannot remember an act until it is 
done—and therefore God may remember any act, and man may 
be tree. 

Now, if the foreknowledge of God was not to operate until the 
deed was done, then Dr. Reid is right—God might foreknow all 
our acts without influencing our freedom in the slightest degree. 
And then the foreknowledge of the Deity would be not only like 
his memory—but it would be absolutely one and the same prop- 
erty. Then it would not appear an absurdity to say that God 
may be omniscient and man be free. But this is not the case--- 
the prescience of the Deity does not wait until the deed is done 
before it operates. Therefore man is not free. 

Thus the argument is built upon false premises. We know 
that if our memory was annihilated, that any knowledge, call 
that knowledge what you will, prescience or memory, which can- 
not exist until after the act is performed to which it has relation: 
we know that such knowledge cannot influence the liberty of the 
agent. 

Man is free whenever he acts, and the record is made after the 
action be that record certain or not: and he is a slave so far as 
the record is made with certainty before the action. So much: 
for the ingenuity of Dr. Reid. 

But, say these men, free agency is the power of choosing as you 
please. It is the freedom of the will. There lies the freedom o! 
man—in his will, not in his action. If aman intends to com- 
mita murder, he is a murderer whether he succeeds or not. ‘The 
whole of his guilt consists in his intention, 

Man believes he is free, and he acts under that belief—it is a 
matter of no moment whether he be so in reality. Thus,it is not 
a power of executing a crime that constitutes it—the whole crime 
consists in the voluntary choice I have made to commit the crime 
rather than not commit it. Farther, say they: man has the high- 
est evidence that he can have of his freedom. He is conscious 
ef it. ‘This consciousnes furnishes him with the highest possible 
evidence. Ifhe was not free therefore, it would be impossible te 
prove it tohim. He cannet be consciows that he is free, and that 
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he is not free at the same moment. If the consciousness of free- 
dom exists in the mind, it displaces all inferiour testimony; and 
we have proved that there cannot exist a contrary testimony of 
equal weight. ‘This consciousness of freedom, therefore, cannot be 
displaced, say they, by any argument—or any evidence whatever 

Besides, they say: do notall men act on every occasion through 
life as if they were their own masters? It is true,men deny 
their freedom in conversation and in writing, but this is when 
they would shield themselves from responsibility or disgrace. 
These predestinarians are usually men to whose characters such a 
fatality is the most favourable screen. Their safety lies in 
the truth of their doctrine, and therefore they would believe it; 
they would persuade themselves and others by their zeal that 
they do believe it; but who of them all will not run out of -his 
house when it is on fire? or plant his garden in the belief that 
such steps are necessary to secure himself in the one case, and a 
crop in the other? Why are not such men consistent?-—if they are 
subject to fate, why not remain in the house?---they would be in no 
danger though it were burnt down about their ears, if they were 
predestined to escape---and why plant their gardens? Ifa crop 
must spring forth, it will spring forth, whether they plant it or 
not. What men should be believed whose actions uniformly 
contradict their words? Ifa predestinarian would satisfy us that 
he sincerely believes in the doctrine he attempts to support, let 
him prove it by his conduct, not by talking. 

Next we are called upon to define free agency. We define 
it as the power of doing as we please. This is called absurd. 
Well then, they tell us it is the power of choosing as we please. 
This, say, they constitutes the freedom of man. It is impossible 
to imagine a greater degree of freedom than man already pos- 
sesses, for he possesses this: and Jehovah himself cannot be 
more free. 

Here we are usually at issue, and the cause is generally drop- 
ped from confidence in one party; and fearfulness, indolence, or 
insufficiency in the other. 

This is their argument. Freedom consists in the power of 
choosing according to our pleasure. All men choose according 
to their pleasure. Therefore, all men are free. 

If this is denied, say they; man must choose as he pleases, or 
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as he does not please. He cannot choose as he does not please. 
Therefore he chooses as he does please. You may compel a man 
to do a certain action, or to forbear; but no compulsion can make 
him choose to do a thing against his will. A man may choose to 


; q go out of a prison, when it is impossible for him to be gratified. 
| ’ He may choose to live forever, although he knows he must die. 
| a In this choice he is perfectly free; he may die in prison, or perish 
4 while he is wishing for immortality; but his freedom is not in the 
. q least impaired. 

2 4 The whole of this is absolutely denied. First I shall attempt 
} to prove that freedom does not consist merely in the power of 
; : choosing; that it is not confided to the will; and next that if it 

t was, it is utterly impossible that man can be free. And finally 
5 that to be entirely free, man must be omnipotent; must have no 


t 4 superiour. 





a 3 When I am about committing a crime, I believe it to be a 
e : crime; and that [ can doit or not doit, asI please. Under this be- 
0 fs) lief I deliberately commit it. This is the guilt of the will, and 
e for this [am responsible. Whether I was really free or not, is a 
p matter of no importance—I thought [ was so, and I chose to 
or commit it: and therefore I am precisely as guilty as if I were so 
y indeed, for this most conclusive reason: if I had been free I 
at should have done the same thing precisely. Such is their argu- 
et ment. 

At first sight this seems perfectly satisfactory. But let us ex- 
1e amine it. If & think Lam free, | am free. Then if a druiken man 
d. thinks he is sober, he is sober; or to state the question fairly: if a 
1. & drunken man thinks he is free, he is free; and mast be.as respon- 
ile 4 sible as if he were sober. 

140 ; Such is the custom of mankind, say our opponents. A drunken 

be i wan finds no charity for his crimes by pleading intoxication. It 
is held to be an aggravation. 

)p- : True---I will confess this; but I ask if in reason that drunken 

or man can be as guilty in the commission of any crime, as he would 

. have been in committing the same while in the full possession of 

of his senses? The reason why drunkenness is held to be an aggrava- 

ng ] tion of the crime by man is this—man cannot read the heart 

of the criminal: he cannot know whether he was drunk at the 

or tune or not. Drunkenness is so easily counterfeited, aud if ad- 
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mitted as a plea for any crime, it would be impossible to punish 
the most abandoned villain: he might get drunk and murder 
whom he pleased—or murder whom he pleases, and then swear 
he was drunk; or even feign drunkenness when in the commis- 
sion of the crime. But could the truth of his plea be known—it 
would be a palliation before any human tribunal. Who would not 
find it so in his own heart? Drunkenness is a temporary madness. 
If you may punish a drunken man—you have the same right to 
punish a madman. He is punished only that man may avoid 
drunkenness—for that they can avoid.* If they could avoid mad- 
ness, it would be consistant with human policy to punish men 
who committed crimes under the influence even of madness it- 
self. Such are the reasons why the judgment of men must occa- 
sionally vary from natural justice. Men must judge from gener- 
al principles—and particular exceptions are always made with 
danger, from the fallibility of our natures,and our limited means 
of discovering the truth. 

But with the Deity nothing of this kind is to be apprehended. 
He cannot be deceived. No imposition can be practised upon 
him. He can read the heart: and depend upon it, the Deity 
would not pardon a man who should commit a crime in a fit of in- 
toxication, unless the same crime would have been committed if he 
had been sober. I ask now if the drunken man be free, though 
he should imagine he is? 

Again: an eloquent man may sometimes spirit up another to 
the commission of any crime. Some men have a wonderful in- 
fluence over others. The man operated upon thinks he is free. 
Is he so? If we allow that he is not: if we allow so much for 
such influences, why not allow all, where all is necessary? 

Again: amadman murders and is pardoned, but suppose you 
could prove that he believed himself free, should he be punished? 
Certainly not: and thus I maintain that it is not your belief, or 
opinion, or conviction, or what is called the consciousness of free- 
dom, that constitutes liberty; for a man may have all this and not 
be free: but it is the reality alone, whatever may be his belief. 
A slave may dream he is free—is he so? A free man may dream 





*Or rather the doctrine on this subject is founded on the belief, whether 
vationally or coisistantly with themselves is not a question here—that he car 
avoid drunkenness~and cannot avoid madness. 
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he is a slave; is he therefore a slave? Men have waking as well as 
sleeping dreams. 

But let a case be stated, that will try the argument fairly: A 
man is in prison—the door is locked and he cannot escape, but he 
thinks he is free to go or stay. The Deity declares by his ordin- 
ance, that if he stay in his prison it is a crime, and shall be pun- 
ished with death. Under the belief tiat he is entirely free to go 
or stay, the man stays in his prison. Is that a crime?* 

This example I have endeavoured to state as strongly against 
my argument as was possible: and I ask again—is that a crime? 

If he concluded to go, he could not have gone—he was there- 
fore notfree. His believing that he was free did not make him so. 
Not being free he should not be punished. Such is my deduction, 








and I confess that to me it seems unanswerable. Others may 
not think so, and to them I would address some other enquiries. 

If these men are criminal, they, when they commit a crime, 
believe they are free, they may be justly punished. 

But let those who contend for this definition of freedom as 
satisfactory, imagine themselves arraigned before the bar of their 
Judge for a certain number of crimes committed on earth, under 
the full belief that they were at liberty to refrain from them if 
they pleased. Let it be suppesed that at the moment when the 
sentence 1s about being pronounced upon them, while yet they 
are prostrate before their judge and confessing the justice of their 
retribution; at this moment, suppose they should discover that 
they were never free for a moment of their lives; that their be- 
lief in their freedom was a vain delusion; that they were invol- 
untary and obedient agents of omnipotence, while they had be- 
lieved themselves self-ioved—would these men then acknow- 
ledge the justice of their condemnation? 

Having shown, and I think I have shown it fairly, that free- 
dom does not consist in the power of choosing; that we are not 
free merely because we believe ourselves to be free—I shall 
next attempt to show that if this power of choosing for our- 
selves, be a definition of freedom, that it is utterly iunpossible 
for man to be free. 

To be capable of choosing for ourselves, we must be totally 


*See note at the end of the essay in reply to some objections that may 


arise here 
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free from all influence whatever; for if you allow that man may be 
free under any influence, you make the madman free and ac- 
countable for his acts, because it is impossible to say just how 
much influence may be permitted, and how much may not be 
permitted to freedom 

I ask if the child, that the father exposes to the temptation of 
disobedienee by placing him before iruit of which he is passionate- 
ly fond, and leaving him alone, with a command not to taste of it, 
is perfectly free? If you contend that he is, I then ask if he 
would be free, was he placed before the same fruit when nearly 
famished with hunger? It is possible that you may still declare 
he is; for men like to be consistent, right or wrong. Then I ask 
if there is no difference in the influence to disobedience on the 
passions of that child, between the temptation arising from ex- 
treme hunger, and that which he would feel if placed before it af- 
ter his appetite was completely satiated? You will grant that 
there is a difference in that influence, Well then, if he is per- 
fectly free when starving, and a certain quantity of influence is 
exerted upon him, he is more than free when a less quantity op- 
erates! 

The conclusion cannot be avoided: the highest state of free- 
dom can be no more than freedom; but diminish freedom in the 
smallest degree, abridge the liberty of man ever so little, and he 
ceases to be free. He is free when no influence operates upon 
him, and he is not free the moment that he is subject to any kind 
whatever. The child when starving is not free, nor is he free 
when he is hungry, and passionate, and disobedient, with such 
a temptation before him as is supposed. What is still more ex- 
traordinary, to those who have not reflected on this doctrine, the 
child has not even the freedom of choice, that boasted essence of 
our liberty; for this reason, that his choice is not ouly influenced, 
but governed by inclinations, wishes, passions, hopes, and 
thoughts which rise as they will, and stay as long as they will, 
and go away when they will, entirely independent of his controul. 

Thus itis with man. Man acts from motive. By motive I do 
not mean purpose—we say such a man has a motive for doing a 
certain act, and this may be proper enough in conversation; yet 
I should say such a man has a purpose, a design in doing such 
an act, and thit might not be inconsistant with freedom; because 
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the Deity is certainly free and, he as certainly has a purpose in 
every act of his. 

But what I understand by motive is something of a different 
nature entirely. A man may change his purpose; but his motive 
he cannot change. His purpose is controuled by him; but he is 
controuled by motive. Motive is a foreign influence, superiour 
to man, arising in his brain, constitution, passions, habits, educa- 
tion, belief—in short, arising from every thing that is within the 
react of his senses, or scope of his intellect. 

Is not this sufficiently definite? Let me give an example: for 
I think my meaning may be rendered entirely familiar. 

I feel a desire to go to London. My reason tells me it will be 
advantageous. There is one motive. I am subject to sea sick- 
ness; I am troubled with a complaint which may be irritated by 
the fatigues of a long voyage, or am in love. There are three 
others. These are suflicient for an example. Millions of 
others will assemble themselves in my deliberations and stand 
arrayed on the opposite sides of the question. During the de- 
bate, | stand neuter. My mind is like a pair of scales and into 
each the several motives are thrown as they rise. If | determine 
to go, that determination of itself proves that the motives urging 
me to go were weightier than those which urged me to stay. On 
the contrary, if 1 stay, my stay proves that which urged me to 
stay were the heaviest. 

But, says Doctor Reid, the mind is not passive. It can 
summon new motives, new arguments if it will, on either side. 
How often do we go to bed with one determination and arise 
with another? How often does our views of things change? 

But I ask, why we summon new motives; why we delay our 
conclusions for new arguments; why our purpose changes in the 
cause of our deliberations? Is it not because other views of the sub- 
ject, other hopes, and other motives spontaneously arise in our 
minds? I summon new arguments to my aid because some new 
motive just awakened in my mind compels me to such a course. I 
deliberate longer, because I find some new inducement to deliber- 
ation, or some new doubt arise. On the contrary, if I determine 
without waiting a moment, on the first impulse, reject alvice, and 
refuse to listen to the cautious motives that would assail my mind, 
{ am only obedient to some other omnipotent motive which tri- 
umphs over all the rest. 
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But it will be said, this omnipotence of motive takes its 
character from the constitution of the mind it operates upon. 
A virtuots man is uashaken by a desire of revenge that would 
hurry adesperate rudian to the most attrocious acts. A chol- 
erick man is excited to madness by what another of a placid dis- 
position would regard with indifierence or contempt. By long 
indulgence in his vicious propensities, a thief becomes in a man- 
ner incapable of resisting temptation. By yielding to our pas- 
ston we become more and more the slaves of their despotism. 
By struggling against them we become more and more insensible 
to their influence. 

Here lies the criminality of man—in his self-indulgence, 
which gives such supremacy to vicious motives. Thisis their 
argument, 

But, to reply, we must go deeper. ‘There was a time when the 
cholerick man aud the thiet first felt their respective propensi- 
ties to vice. ‘Phis was in infancy perhaps. One struck his school- 
fellow or his nurse; and the other robbed his companion. Now 
Fask why they did these things? Why they they yielded for the 
first timer These were the reasons. Their motives were too 
powerful to resist. “he motives that urged the one to strike, and 
the other to steal, were more powerful than those which urged 
them toa contrary course. Is this denied? Then why did they 
do it. Something determined them—what was it?—call it what 
you will, it was something that they could not controul at all--- 
a something that could not be controuled without some auxilliary 
power which did not arrive. 

Now I contend that man always acts from motive. But Dr. 
Reid denies this, and gives these two amusing instances as an 
exception. A man winks involuntarily: and when he is falling, 
he puts out his arms involuntarily. Motive acts upon the reason 
and the will. In these cases he does not reason, and the will is 
silent. Therefore, the Dr. concludes in these two instances, man 
does not act from motive. 

i should ask him if a man does not breathe from motive? Sure- 
ly he does, for motive need not act immediately. He knows if 
he should stop breathing for any length of time he cannot exist-- 
he breathes as long as he can, thathe may exist. Has a drown- 
ing man no motive for keeping his chin above water? does not a 
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man wink because he would keep dirt out of his evesr And the 
man falling put forth his arms to prevent himself from falling: 
what greater motive would you have? 

But admitting that in all these instances man is not influenced 
by motive, the argument amounts to nothing in this question. 
Our object is to prove that man is not a free agent: that he will 
not be punished—because he is governed by motive. 

The Doctor says here are two cases where man is not govern- 
ed by motive—but does he mean to say that therefore man will 
be punished for winking or putting forth his arms to keep him- 
self upright? He does not—and we have no dispute at all about 
actions of a nature so indifferent, no more than we have about 
any criminality attending the circulation of the blood. 

Now say our opponents—does not the Deity act from motive: 
If I say no, it is called blasphemy. Can the Alinighty, say they, 
have no motive for his acts? If [ say yes, then say they again— 
God acts from motive—God is free: you act from motive; there- 
fore you are as free as God in that particular. 

This Ideny. The Deity has a purpose in all he does; and 
this isall that is meant by saying he has a motive. The Deity is 
not governed by his purpose, or call it motive if you please. 
The Deity is not governed by motive; but man is. 

The Deity cannot be influenced by any power whatever. Not 
even by reason: he does not reason, and cannot reason; for he 
need not deliberate. He sees instantly what is best and worst, 
and why should he reason or deliberate? If he does not reason 
or deliberate how can contrary motives operate, or be weighed 
by him? 

But I will go farther. The Deity cannot be influenced at all 
in any way whatever: for just in proportion to that influence 
would be the loss of his supremacy. If the purpose or motive of 
God controul him, then that purpose or motive is God himself, 
is Omnipotent. Thus we ascend one step higher than God in 
search of omnipotence. A power uncontroulable; not to be in- 
fluenced; supreme and unquestioned. ‘That power is the Deity, 
and that power alone. Such is the freedom of the Deity. It ope- 
rates as it wills, independent of all other power and influence; its 
purposes the offspring of its own attributes and subject to ite 
own controul. 
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But this is not the freedom of man; he may choose, it is true, 
but what makes him choose? The Deity does not choose; for the 
Deity never doubts or hesitates, and how can he choose? Man 
is controuled by his passions, his conscience, his education and 
multitudes of other powers. God is uniafluenced by any power 
whatever. Can the freedom of God and the freedom of man 
bear comparison even in thought? 

To be entirely free, man must be entirely free to choose— 
and not only to choose, but to act independent of all influence. 
He must cease to hope or to fear. He must have no superiour. 
[n short, man to be free, must become a God. He must have the 
power to controul all the motives that now influence him. None 
but the Deity can do this, and none but the Deity can be free. 

By this doctrine it is said, God is held to be the author of sin. 
True, and is he not? If he is not, whois? Or is it eternal, and 
without any author? Could it exist before God, who is eternal? 
Could it be co-existant with him? Then it is a part of God. Had 
it a beginning?—then it had a cause: what was that cause? It is 
granted that God is omnipotent: that if he chose he could 
annihilate all propensity to sin at once—change our whole hearts; 
and sin would cease tobe. But a distinction is made between 
the permission and commission of sin, and this distinction was 
probably stumbled upon by some casuist who was fonder of con- 
ceits and gingling words than of arguments or truth. 

If a man permitsa murder when he can prevent it—is he not a 
murderer? So we all judge man. The Deity expects the same 
powers employed in the contemplation of his deeds as of the 
deeds of man. Itis affectation to reason by other laws respect- 
ing him, than we do respecting ourselves. Indeed we mv~* so 
reason or not reason at all. 

The charge may appear somewhat daring, and even impious at 
first; but let us examine it. I say that what we call crimes 
and sin, are a part of the stupendous designs of Jehovah; that 
not only are we his involuntary agent, in the perpetration of 
crimes, but that what we call crimes are not only as neces- 
sary but are as much effected by himself, as are our most 
virtuous actions. ' 

Suppose the Deity slay aman, can it ever be murder? Sup- 
pose he do any other act under heaven which we now stigmatise 
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as a crime, can it possibly be acrime in him. Let him lay the 
world in ashes, annihilate the universe, and is it not right? 

This cannot be denied; then I ask where is the impiety of 
charging him with being the author of what we call sin. Let it 
all be done by his angels, and who would complain, or call him 
unjust? Look through the Bible—his ministers were the de- 
stroyers of nations: who dared to arraign them, even in thou ht? 


Let us choose one example. Abraliam at the comman: of the 


Deity proceeded to sacrifice his own son. Did Abraham be! eve 
he was about committing a sin? Would it have been a sin i! ‘ce 


bloody offering had been completed? Suppose an angel sould 
appear this nigit to one of us and satisfy us that the was cormis- 
sioned from the Most High, and order us to slay our own pa- 
rents, children—all we most loved on earth, should we hesitate to 
obey? or should we believe we were about to commita sin? If 
we did hesitate, we censure Abraham, who has been the pattern 
of devotion and faith, from his time to ours. True, we should 
probably doubt the credentials of the minister, and according to 
my opinion, Abraham would have shown more confidence in the 
goodness of his Maker if he had hesitated. He had better doubt 
the evidence of his senses than believe that the Deity couid com- 
mand such a sacrifice of a father. In our days it would be 
dangerous for a man in his senses to give such an evidenee of 


faith. 


True, it may be said that Abraham did not slay his son; he 
only exhibited his obedience by offering to slay hi nd we 


are not certain that the father’s heart would have continued in- 
flexible to the last moment. Let this be granted: you believe 
then that Abraham would have slain his son if he was requested, 
or you believe that he would not;or perhaps you are in doubt. 

If you believe he would not, why praise his faith? [f you 
doubt, why is he offered as a model of obedence? If you believe 
he would, it is all we wish for our argument: it is not necessary 
that he should have done it. 

If it be asked, why God permits the existence of sin and con- 
tinuation of crimes, if not, the merit and desert of man may be 
more conspicuous and deserving that reward: I reply, that while it 
ought to be sufficient for us to know it is for our ‘ippiness, 
because he has done it; yet still, 1 think it is possiale to find 
VOL. V. 59 
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reasons within the reach of our understandings, to justify their 
existence ‘vithout any connexion with the freedom of man. 

If there were no sin, man would be always happy: he could 
never exhibit the virtues of fortitude, resignation, gratitude, pa- 
tience, or confidence in the Deity:—all men are not created 
alike; they are his creatures, and he cannot be unjust to them. 
They must he happy hereafter, and a fund of happiness for 
their reward, may be created by comparison, contrast, recollec- 
tion, that would be inexhaustable. 

If men were all happy here, they would not know how to esti- 
mate the happiness of heaven. We only value health from the re- 
collection of sickness; release from pain may become positive 
pleasure. We may be perfectly happy in the tranquil remem- 
brance of past agonies. What gratitude does a well fashioned 
man feel for being made without a hump on his back, or‘a distort- 
ed limb? But remove such deformities from another, and how 
happy he becomes. 

But, farther, | will contend that sin must necessarily exist; 
that it cannot be otherwise, and that it is absolutely necessary to 
the happiness of man and the perfections of the Deity. 

God is infinitely wise; infinitely powerful; and infinitely good, 
Being infinitely wise, he saw from the beginning of time the best 
way of creating man. Being infinitely powerful, he could 
create him in that best way if he pleased. Being infinitely good, 
the happiness of his creatures and not their misery, must be his 
object: therefore, he could and would create man in the very 
best way for his own glory and their happiness. 

Sin does exist; always has existed, and must continue to exist 
until the nature of man is changed. Ergo, sin is necessary 
and just. 

Is this denied? Then I say, you deny the attributes of God. 
He is infinitely wise. Therefore, he must use the best course at 
once. There is but one best course. He has created man with 
a propensity to sin. Being the best way, it was not possible for 
God, in his infinite perfection, to create him in any other manner. 

Again: from the constitution of man, it is admitted that he can- 
not be perfect; for only God is pertect; till the end of his race 
man must continue to sin, if his nature remain the same. 

It is impossible for man to be perfect; it is therefore impossi- 
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ble for him to live without sin. God does not require impossibili- 
ties, nor will man be punished for not performing impossi- 
bilities. God therefore will not punish what we call sin. 


It will be said that this is a dangerous doctrine—that it gives a 
license to vice; and if believed, would be destructive to society. 

This is utterly false. If we are governed by a fatality, what 
difference can our belief make in our conduct? 

By this system the attributes of God are not rendered contra- 
dictory. He may be infinitely just, and infinitely good; for God 
can be just to his angels. By any other system his infinite jus- 
tice, is perpetuatly in discordance with his infinite mercy. Here 
it is not, for there is no necessity for mercy at all. Man cannot 
sin, and cannot want mercy. 

On looking back I find I have passed over one or two ar- 
guments. One is, that our actions contradict our words: there- 
fore we cannot speak true, when we declare that we believe our- 
selves not to be free agents. It might be enough to say, that 
that such contradiction is perdestined: but let that be waived 
for a moment—I ask, is this without example? We all believe 
we shall die—yet all of us perpetually act as if we believed our- 
selves immortal. We are the creatures of education. In day- 
light we are not afraid of ghosts: our reason convinces us that 
there can be no such agents; or that, if there were, we could not 
be conscious of their presence with our present senses—yet who 
has not started at an unusual sound, or vision, in the stillness of 
night? 

It is said we have the highest possible evidence of our freedom— 
namely, our consciousness. What is that consciousness? Is 
it not the judgment pronounced by our reason on the ev- 
idence of the senses? If so—a man is whatever he is 
conscious of being —and this explains the whinsical doctrine 
of Mr. Locke on personal identity; an identity so admirably ex- 
plained by that great man, that he almost persuaded me out of 
mine. But I say this consciousness is not the highest evidence, 
or if it be so, that [have the hlehest evidence to prove that Lam 
not free: for consciousness is either the evidence of the senses, 
alone, 01 it is something more; it is the evidence of seus ‘*, meme 
ory, reason. 


If it be the former, then I say, I have a ligher evidence than 
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consciousness to prove to me that I am not frees: for [have my: 
Reason, and she is amazingly scrupulous about the testimony, 
te which she listens: for éxample—I am dreaming, or disturbed, 
or feverish—I hear voices and see sights, which my reason con- 
vinces me are imaginary. No proof can be given more un- 
equivocal than the evidence of my memory and reason, is held 
superiour to that of my senses, than this—I struggle to awake, 
or attempt to soothe myself, as the circumstances of my case may 
require, convinced that the sounds and sights will cease if I 
succeed. 

if it be the latter, then I have the highest of all evidence—the 
very evidence for which my adversaries contend as the best~ 
and as deciding the question in their fav:ur—to prove to me 
that I am not free; for every moment of my life there are many 
things that I would do, and cannot: and my Reason deliberately 
and uniformly confirms my doctrine. 

In short, consciousness is reason or itis not. If it is, I have 
that evidence in my favour—if it is not, | have a better evi- 
dence in my favour. 

:To conclude: I may be wrong; but [I conscienciously believe I 
am right. Yet asit is better to be on the safe side, L shall endeavour, 
to act asit Iam free,and be a tolerably honest man till compelled 
to be a scoundrel. Lhave no fears respecting the consequences. 
Man cannot believe as he pleases. He cannot resist evidence. 
He cannot believe without evidence. Whatever a man believes, 
therefore, he believes involuntarily—and therefore innocently, 
and must be safe. 

[Since this was written objections have been made to it. In replying to 
them it was found impossible to interweave the controversy into the body 


of this essay—and I have attached them to it now from necessity, in the 
form of a note, as originally addressed to my friend.] 


Drar Q i 1 
Allow me toreply to your objection —You will peceive that I 
am not endeavouring to prove that the prisoner is free in the case 
supposed:—by no means. I hold he is not: but my object is to 
prove that what we call the power of choosing for ourselves—(a 
power, by the way, that cannot exist) as men are supposed to choose 
for themselves in every question between good and evil—this I 
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the prisoner is free—but that he believes he is free; that he has 
the highest possible evidence of his freedom, and yet is not free. 
From this case I conclude that a man may choose: may have 


3 the highest possible evidence of his liberty, which is his concious- 


ness thereof: may believe, and live and die in the persuasion that 
he is free, and yet not be free. 

Those who object to my argument either say yes, or no, to this. 
They either agree with me that man may be a slave even while 





he thinks he is free; that he may not have the power of choice 
even while he believes he has; that under this delusion he may 
choose to disobey God—and yet not be criminal, and therefore 
not deserve punishment; or they deny the whole and we are at 
| issue. 

| If they agree with me we have no dispute. The argument is 
| addressed to those only who contend that when a man commits 
a crime under the full persuasion that itis a crime, and that he 
has the power of committing it or not as he pleases—that, then he 
is criminal, and may be punished justly, whether he was free or 
not. 

It is addressed to those who contend that what we call the 
power of choice—the decision of the will—constitutes the whole 
of ourfreedom: that when our will determines to do a sinful act 
voluntarily, as the will must determine of necessity, say they— 
it is a crime, and man will be punished, although it should preve 
that it was impossible for him to do otherwise. 

It is addressed to those who contend that man has the freedom 
of choice, because he believes he has: that having such freedom, 
if he chooses what is wrong, he may be punished—although it 
should prove hereafter that it was impossible for him to choose 
what is right. 

You know that all who contend for the freedom of man, make 





it consist in his power of choosing between good and evil; and 
the proof that he has that power of choosing between good and 
evil, they find inhis consciousness of his having that power—the 





proof of his freedom they find in man’s belief in his freedom. 

This is theirargument. Freedom must consist in the power of 
choice, not of action. Aman may choose to go to Philadelphia, 
or not to ga to Philadalphia, and be perfectls free. It is not nec- 
essary fur him to go there to prove his freedom. ‘The execution 
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ef aman’s will is no more necessary to his freedom, than in this 
case, it wonld be necessary for me to go to Philadelphia to prove 
that Lain free to go or stay. In fact, this absurdity would follow, 
if action was necessary to constitute freelom—that [ must of 
necessity go to Philadelphia, to prove that I am at liberty to go 
or stay. ; 

Therefore, say they, liberty consists in the power of choosing; 
that is, in willing. And that man has this power is proved by his 
conviction that he has it, and by his always acting under that con- 
viction. 

They give another argument.—\( man is about to commit a 
murder. He determines in his own mindto do it. Is he nota 
murderer from that moment of his determination? Or does it de- 
pend on consummation? If it does, suppose he fires a pistol, and 
misses his intended victiin—or fails to strike a mortal part with 
his dagrer—is he not a murderer then? He is: therefore the guilt 
of man does not consist in his action, but his determination. ITs 
this still denied say they, then suppose one man kills another in- 
nocently and accidentally: there the action is complete—but 
where is the guilt? There is none, and therefore guilt lies in the 
will alone. 

This is their argument. I deny it and cite the example 
above. But, say they, this can never happen. It is not a 
parallel case. The Deity does not place man in such a situa- 
tion. The man here cannot choose. He has no alternative; there 
is but one way, and only one way fer him to act. 

What! has not the man the power of choice, when he thinks he 
has? Ile has not the power of action, but has he not the power 
of choice? What restrains his choice? He thinks he ts free; he 
believes he is free; is conscious of his liberty, and can it be pos- 
sible that he is not free! What constraint can one feel when he 
is insensible of it? ‘The man is restrained it is true, but he does 
not know it, or even suspect it. He believes he is tree to conse, 
be chooses (as he thinks) to disobey God and remain in prison. 
Is he a criminal? 

But, said Mr. Pasquin, God cannot make an indiderent action, 
like that, a crime. Tdeny this, God can make what he pleases 
acrime. He commands us to do, or not to do the most indikerent 
thing; if we disobey him, it is a crime. (Provided we are free.) 
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God says, thou shalt not kill. f£ kill a man in the entire belief 
that Lam free to do as U please. I feel no constraint whatever. 
Now I ask if it should prove hereafter that it was not possible 
for me todo otherwise,am I guilty? Some answer yes. But 
then, I say, where was my choice? We cannot choose unless 
there be an alternative? Here was none. Could | choose? 

Again, say my opponents, the man in the prison should first 
try to make his escape. There lies his guilt; he yields without 
doing all he can to avoid guilt. This seems a perplexing ques- 
tion at first sight; but let us see. He should first try to escape. 
Why should he? He has no doubts to satisfy. He believes he is 
free. Must aman go to Philsdelphia to prove that he is free te 
go or stay? 

But admitting he goes to the door, finds it bolted and barred 
finds that he cannot escape, and then returns willingly. Is he 
criminal then? 

If it be said, as T know it will be said by those who laugh at my 
arcument, that then indeed he is a criminal:—I ask what greater 
degree of certainty he obtains by going to the door and feeling 
the bars andlocks. Before he does this, he believes he is free, 
he is conscious he is free, he has no doubts to satisfy. And he 
cannot have any evidence higher than this belief and conscious- 
ness. Why should he go tothe door at all when he chooses 
to stay? 

But even yet, it is possible that my argument is not conclusive. 
It is possible, that my adversaries may not be satisfied, and there- 
fore [ will once more vary the case, so as to make it more closely 
resemble what I think is the situation of man when he commits 
a crime. 

Suppose the prisoner in this case goes to the door and finds it 
open. Here he is certainly at liberty. Suppose he then returns 
and disobeys his God. Then he is guilty: here we all agree. 

But suppose that beyond this door, was another, closed and 
secured, or a guard that he could not see—could not pass; of 
whose existence he was ignorant, and who were invisible: 
suppose then that he proceeds no farther than the first door, 
that he finds himself at liberty to go or stay, ‘as he thinks) 
and concludes to stay. Now is he guilty? 

This is precisely the situation of man. He is surrounded bs 
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invisible guards, and invisible gates are closed upon him. He 
has no means under heaven of proving that he is free. He be- 
lieves he is free. But is that sufficient? So does the prisoner, 
yet he is not free. 

Let him determine as he will, when he does any act it is impos- 
sible to prove that he could have done a contrary act unless he 
does it. If he determines to go to Philadelphia, he cannot prove 
thst he was at liberty to stay unless he stays, and if he stays he 
has no evidence that he could have gone. In both cases he be- 
lieves he is free, and in both cases he may be a slave. 

If he stays, it might have been as impossible for him to go, as it 
is for the prisoner in the case supposed to escape. Like the 
prisoner, let him go or stay, his bolts and bars are invisible, he 
cannot know whether he be compelled to stay or to go. 

But still they contend that man is never so placed by the 
Deity. This is exactly where I would lead them. It is a mat- 
ter ofno consequence whether such a thing could ever happen or 
not. It is only a supposed case to prove that a belief in freedom 
does not constitute freedom. But yet, such a case as [ have sup- 
posed may very rationally be supposed to occur: a man may 
fancy his door is open when it is barred. 

After prostrating this argument—that man is free because he 
has the highest possible evidence of his freedom—the whole essay 
is employed in showing that man cannot be free in the nature of 
things, and that this consciousness of freedom is not a proof of 
its existence. If man might be free consistent with his depend- 
ence, then the argument derived from his consciousness of free- 
dom would be a most powerful one. Having once established 
that it is consistent with the nature of man to be perfectly free 
in his choice—such a case as this need not be supposed at all. 
But having determined that freedom is inconsistent with the na- 
ture of man—a supposed case will answer the purpose of repel- 
ling a contrary argument—if by that supposed case we can get 
an admission that the contrary argument is not conclusive. This 
order | have inverted it is true. But one way is as well as the 
other. My opponents say, man believes he is free, therefore he 
is free. 1 prove that man may believe he is free, end yet be not 
free. Observe, I do not attempt to prove that this is the situa- 
tion of man; but only that it may be. 
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Now let us return a moment. I state the case of the prisoner, 
and my opponents deny that man is ever placed in such a situa- 
tion, Why do they think that the Deity woald not so place a 
man? It would be either just or uajust; or no act of Gol’s can 
be indifferent; that is, neither just uor unjust; if just, why should 
they object to God’s so placing man? if unjust they come to my 
conclusion precisely. li they say it would be just for God to 
place a man in this situation, they admit that man may choose 
when he has no alternative; that he may sin by doing an act, 
when it is impossible for him to avoid doing that act, and that 
God may justly punish man for not doing an impossibility. 

*Some prefer sticking to this last interpretation of justsce. 
But the majority desert their standard and boldly pronounce 
such a punishment unjust. 

Those who say that if man was so placed on earth as the prison- 
er is supposed to be placed, it would be unjust to punish him, 
state their argument thus. 

‘God, say they, will punish those who voluntarily disobey him. 
He will not punish those who disobey him involuntarily. The 
prisoner in the case supposed disobeys involuntarily. [fall man- 
kind were in the situation of that prisoner they would not be pup- 
ished. Yet the prisoner did what we call a crime, what he thought 
a crime, and as he thought, by choice. 

Therefore, all mankind may continue to do what we call 
crimes and yet be perfectly innocent. Al! mankind may believe 
themselves free, and yet be slaves. Men may live and die under 
a conviction that they are free, a conviction arising from the 
highest evidence that can be applied to the human intellect, 
which is consciousness—may be arraigned for deeds which they 
perform under the fullest conviction of their liberty, and under 
such a choice of the will, as we say constitutes freedom, and yet 
not be justly exposed to punishment. 

Such is my argument: and such a fair deduction therefrom, 


P.S. Pardon my repetitions—they seemed to be necessary. 
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Mosts Tuomas of Philadephia has lately re-published a work under the 
following title—The Fudge Family in Paris, &c. &c. which is boldly ane 
nounced in that city as the production of “Anacreon Moore”. On what 
authority it may be difficult to determine, as the title page expressly de 
clares it to be by “Thomas Brown the younger, author of the T'wo Penny 
Post Boy;” and the preface seems written for no other purpose than te 
remove a load from the shoulders of a “certain little gentleman” to whom 
the said Two Penny Post had been ascribed. In this little volume which 
certainly possesses much of laughable originality, with some very happy 
and whimsical touches of carricature, there are one or two shafts faintly 
aimed at Moore himself. This might stagger one: for they appear to be 
thrown with no intention of their reaching the “little gentleman.” In the 
preface too, the real author declares he resides at No. 245 Piccadilly, where 
any lady or gentleman may be satisfied by a personal inspection, that he is 
honestly and fairly Thomas Brown the younger, and ¢herefore not Thomas 
Moore. This increases the suspicion of the reader—why all this parade of 
denial? Is Moore afraid to meet the consequences of his satire? Is he the 
same Thomas Moore who fought Jefiries with a leadless pistol? Among all 
the various pieces, there is not one that speaks a syllable in evidence of 
his being the author except some lines on Sheridan—but these one might 
swear to be Moore’s; and this would settle the question at once—but une 
fortunately there is unquestionable proof now before the publick, that those 
very lines, instead of being produced by the polished, elegant, flowery, 
and fanciful Moore, whose sting is less that of the serpent than of the 
thorn that fences the blossom—were absolutely and undeniably the produce 
tion of Lord George Gordon Byron! In proof of what is said, the reader is 
referred to the Analectic Magazine for January, 1818, where he will find 
these very lines, printed “for the frst time,” with an acconnt of their having 
been handed about in a private circle, among the friends of Lord Byron 
in England, and thence brought by a friend of the editor’s to America — 
They are accompanied witha critical examination of the “internal evidence” of 
their origin; ofthe peculiarly sarcastick style of Byron, that is‘not to be mis- 
taken—and the final establishment beyond all question, that they were the 
production of his extraordinary and original genius. It is truce that these 
same lines had gone the rounds of the newspapers in this country at least 
twelve months before, under the name of Vhomas Moore; but this was un- 
deniably a blunder, as is proved by the pages referred to. So that this last 
proof falls to the ground, and the reader will probably be safer in ascribing 
these Icttersfrom the Fudge Family, to the author ot Childe Harold, than 
to Anacreon Moore 





Moses Thomas, of Philadelphia has lately published “J!amen—or Powr et 


contre,” a tale by the author of Bertram, &e. ‘The masterly talent already 
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displayed by this author, had led us to form an expectation of receiving 
much entertainment; and we were not disappointed. The incidents 
are interesting and well told; and although he has taken the liberty of 
using a few illegitimate, as well as a few foreign words, the lan- 
guage isin general good and attractive—in some instances it possesses 
much force and beauty Uponthe whole, the work is well worth reading; 
some of the characters are wild and fanciful; and whether it was his inten. 


tion or not, he has snecessfully imitated Waverly. Guy Mannering, &c —not 
however in so great a degree as to prevent him from giving full play to @ 
bold and creative imagination 
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Weston, , 1818. 


To Mrs. K——-y. 
My Dear Madam, 

I know not to whom I could with greater propriety present the sub- 
joined verses, than to you They were occasioned by the death of Mrs. 
K d, and are addressed to that amiable lady in the form of a last and 
parting adieu! It was under your fostering and affectionate care, she grew 





from infancy—vou best knew her character, and her worth, and have 
occasion, no doubt, highly to appreciate both. You, too, led by your 
affectionate regards, performed a journey to witness the last closing scene, 
in which she exchanged this life of anxiety and trouble, for a state of hap- 
piness and peace. 

These are some of the reasons that have influenced me to ask your ac- 


ceptance of this hasty and unadorned eflusion—the rest are to be found in 


*eavneee 


the very great regard which I entertain for vou personally 
The Last Adieu. 


Farewell Eliza! and a long farewell— 
Not like the farewell utter’d once before; 

That hop’d to see thee oft again, and well, 
This is the last ’till time shall be no more. 


I little thought, blest shade, that thou so soon 
Would’st close thine eves on ev’ry thing below; 
And drop so sudden in the peaceful tomb, 
That place of refuge from all human wo. 


But Heav’n thus will’d, and Heav’ns supreme command, 
Thou hast obey’d: and passing quick away, 

Hast reach’d that happy, that delightful Jand, 
Where night gives place to everlasting day. 


Late thou cidst sit beside this very place, 
Ou which [ write: the time—it seems just past, 
When Calmet’s plates delighted, thou didst trace, 
Leaf, after leaf, ’till thou hadst seen the last. 


I well remember all thy looks, the while, 
Thy pensive mien—pale visage, mark’d with grace; 

Thy soft blue eyes—thy friendly pleasant smile, 

That lighted up, and so adorn’d thy face. 
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QO yes—but now, no longer beams thine eve, 
Of softest lustre, nor a smile we trace— 
Those fingers too, how motionless they lie! 


And Death’s cold image sits upon thy face. 


Blest shade! thy early exit seems to show, 

That Heav’n approv'd, and call’d thee to enjoy, 
A state of bliss, not known to us below, 

A bliss celestial, and without alloy. 


Then who can mourn, that thou art crown’d with life, 
Or wish thee lower in thy flight to Heav’n? 

Ah ‘ione—sure none, save him who call’d thee wife, 
He can’t but wish: then he his wish forgiv’n. 


And thou, lov’d babe, my thoughts recur to thee, 
(For ah, like thee, I lost a mother’s care) 

Take then, dear child, a heart-felt sympathy, 
And that which makes it sacred—take the tear. 


But if the spirits of the happy dead, 
Could speak to mortals in this vale of woe; 

If from the skies their wings they could outspread, 
And things celestial fore our vision throw. 


No longer he, whose bosom friend thou wert, 
Nor babe, nor friends would wish thee back again; 
The tide of grief would ebb, and leave the heart, 
And rapt’rous pleasure would succeed to pain. 


But such displays can never be reveal’d, 
So thick the film that darkens human sight; 
Still may thy spirit though it be conceal’d— 
Revisit oft those regions with delight. 


A little while, and those whom thou didst prize— 

Those friends who grieve, and much thy loss deplore, 
Releas’d from earth, will join thee in the skies, 
To feel the pang, the parting pang no more. 
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*Newton’s system. 
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Farewell Eliza! sacred be thy rest— 

May flow’rs around thee shed their sweet perfume; 
And the green turf lie softly on thy breast, 

And friends, and willows weep around thy tomb. 


PHILANDER. 


Weston, August, — 1817. 


H. 





To Miss S 


On returning “a series of discourses on the christian revelation re- 


ceived in connexion with the modern astronomy, by Thomas Chalmers, 
minister of the Trin. Church, Glasgow.” 


On the bright beam of a resplendant sun* 
Chalmers his course, his daring course begun; 
Rose like a meteor, travers’d worlds unknown, 
And boldly link’d their wonders with his own. 

Noble his motive!—to sustain that cause, 
Which gives to man, life, liberty, and laws— 

His much lov’d friend, great Mewton, must delight 





(If trom his glory he beholds the sight) 

To see this champion wrest his fav’rite theme, 
From skeptick followers, who but sleep and dream; 
Apply its glories to illume the way, 


That leads frail man to everlasting day. j 
Hail blest astronomy!—by thee we rise, 
To higher wonder, and to distant skies— 


See worlds, o’er worlds in ponderous order move, 
And starry splendours deck the space above. 

But from this height of telescopick range, 
The mind fatigued, would gladly seek a change, 
Withdraw its survey of those worlds of light, 





To inspect these atoms which elude the sigh, 
But sight is powerless—atoms are too small, 
For eye, unaided to inspect at all. 

Direct its glance thro’ microscopick tube, 

No longer atoms can its powers elude; 

But worlds in atoms wheel their giddy round! : 
What vast extremes th’ Almighty doth controul—~ 4 
But large or small, his power directs the whole. 
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This the grand aim of Chalmers to impress— 
No pow’r so large—but God preserves the less. 
PHILANDER. 
ope 
, The Spring—or force of Superstition. 
I never _ yon spring so gay, 
And skirted round with flowers so fair, 
But what I start and go away, 
». Asif some ghost stood sentry there, 
%, Aud strange it is, this self same spring 


Is fair and beautiful to see; 
The sportive red-breast oft will sing 
His anthem from some neighboring tree. 





j And itis pleasant to sit down 
Beside the margin of the stream, 
And see the chimnies of the tewn 
Pour forth their smoke to morning’s beam. 


A curious concert ’tis to hear 

{ The chariot o’er the pavement rattle, 
The milk-maid singing loud and clear, 
The lowing of the distant cattle. 


And could I but give up my creed, 
Were Ian heathen, I should think 
That every grace that haunts the mead, 
Would dwell beside its verdant brink. 


; Now wherefore should you fear to be 
Beside a spring so very fair? 

O stranger, I will tell to thee, 

) And call me coward if you dare. 





When I was voung, a little thing, 
And laugh’d and cried, I knew not w hy, 
-My nurse would take me to the spring 
And with the prospect cheer mine eve 


There would [view with much regard— 
How often did it raise my mirth! 

The negro Pismire toiling hard 
Around his thimble-full of earth. 


My infant bosom did not know 

‘What since e xperience renders sure 
That the poor ant that i leas ad me so 
Was only man in miniat 
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Whene’er I storm’d in childish wrath, 
That parents strove in vain to still; 
They’d cry—here take the boy to Bath, 
If that wont cure him nothing will. 








From hence I learn’d to be a guest 
And on the sunny bank to lie--- 
No bird when absent from the nest 

Felt more inquietude than I. 


And Betty, when condemn’d to take 
Her hourly journey to the spring, 
Her heme duty to forsake 
And back the truant urchin bring--- 


Bethought her now of every tale 

To freeze the blood of raise the hair, 
(Such as will infant minds assail) 

And station’d every demon there. 


For this none more expert than she— 
Her brain was superstitions den; 

Like good man Lewis she would be 
More conversant with ghosts than men. 


She told me of the witch in grey, 
With long white nails, whose only joy 

Was to search out and catch for prey 
Each idle truant straggling boy. 


Once by the spring, I saw her sit 
I knew her, ’twas the very same; 
I heard her in a raving fit 
Mutter strange things and call your name. 


And since though reason makes me stout 
When e’er I to the spring repair, 

I see the old witch peeping out 
From every bush and bramble there. 


Attend ve mothers to my verse, 

Note well the moral it convevs— 
The tales of many an idle nurse 

Make children cowards all their days 





END OF VOL. V. 
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